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INVENTIONS. 


TIN.    TINNING. 


It  is  generally  believed  that  the  metal  called  at 
present  tin  was  known  and  employed  in  the  arts^ 
not  only  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  bat  so  early  as  that 
of  Herodotus,  Homer,  and  Moses.  This  I  will 
iiot  venture  to  deny ;  but  I  can  only  admit  that  it 
is  probable,  or  that  the  great  antiquity  of  this 
metal  cannot  be  so  fully  proved  as  that  of  gold> 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  and  quicksilver. 

Tin  is  one  of  those  mineralir  which  hitherto 
have  been  found  only  in  a  few  countries,  none  of 
which  ever  belonged  to  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans, 
or  were  visited,  at  an  early  period,  by  their  mer- 
chants.    As  it  never  occurs  in  a  native  state,"^  th« 

•  Native  tin  never,  or,  at  any  rate,  very  rarely  occurs.  In  the  yeaf 
1765  a  piece  was  supposed  to  be  found,  of  which  an  account  may  b« 
VOL.  IV.  B 
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discovery  of  it  supposes  some  accident  more  ex- 
traordinary than  that  of  those  metals  which  are 
commonly,  or,  at  any  rate,  often  found  native.  I 
cannot,  however,  attach  much  importance  to  this 
circumstance,  as  the  ancients  became  acquainted 
with  iron  at  an  early  period,  though  not  so  early 
as  with  copper.  I  must  also  admit  that  tin  might 
have  been  more  easily  discovered,  because  it  is 
frequently  found  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  ; 


seen  in  the  Philostfph,  Transact,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  35,  and  vol.  lix.  p.  47. 
also  in  Ahhandl.  der  Schwedischen  Akadem.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  237. 
But  the  truth  of  this  was  denied  by  most  mineralogists,  suoh  for  ex- 
ample as  Jars  in  Memoir es  de  FAcad.  h  Paris,  ann^e  1770,  p.  540. 
At  first  it  was  thought  that  quartz  and  spar  could  be  observed  on  the 
piece  found ;  but  as  these,  on  closer  examination,  were  declared  to 
be  arsenic,  the  reality  of  its  being  native  tin  was  more  confidently 
believed,  ad  arsenic  has  little  durability  in  the  fire.  I  have  In  my 
possession  scoria?,  from  Goslar  copper  ore,  the  cavities  of  which 
tcdntain  crystallised  arsenic,  which  of  course  must  have  several  time^ 
>vithstood  a  roasting  as  well  as  a  fusing  heat.  The  crystals  are  four- 
sided,  but  not  regular  pyramids.  Soon  after  the  above-mentioned 
piece  of  tin  was  found  in  Cornwall,  some  dealers  in  minerals  sold 
similar  pieces  to  amateurs  at  a  very  dear  rate ;  but  all  these  had  been 
taken  from  roasting-places,  where  the  tin  exudes;  and  very  often 
what  is  supposed  to  be  tin  is  only  exuded  bismuth,  as  is  proved  by 
some  specimens  in  my  collection. 

I  shall  here  observe,  that  it  may  notfie  improper,  in  the  history  of 
tin,  to  show  that  it  was  beliened  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago 
that  this  metal  was  found  in  a  native  state.  Some  instances  are 
related  by  Mathesius  ih  the  ninth  sermon  of  his  Sarepta,  Leipsic, 
^6l8,  4to.  p.  451  and  453.  and  by  Pet.Albinus  in  Meisniuher 
Bergk'Chronik,  Dresd.  1590,  fol.  130.  Native  tin  is  mentioned 
also  in  Tollii  EpisL  itineraria,  p.  98;  and  a  piece,  in  a  kind  of  yel- 
low stone,  from  iCialacca,  was  preserved  in  Richter^s  collection. 
S««  Musetim  Richter.  p.  75. 
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does  not  require  a  strong  heat  or  artificial  appa- 
ratus for  fusing  it,  and  therefore  can  be  more 
easily  won  than  copper. 

But  if  tin  was  known  so  early  as  has  hitherto 
been  believed,  it  must,  on  account  of  the  circum«- 
stance  here  first  remarked,  have  been  scarce  and 
therefore  exceedingly  dear.  In  this  manner,  the 
aurichalcum  or  Corinthian  brass,  according  to  the 
Expression  of  Plautus,  was  auro  contra  carum. 
The  metal  of  the  ancients,  however,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  tin,  was  not  so  rare  and 
costly.  Vessels  of  it  are  not  often  mentioned,  in 
general;  but  they  never  occur  among  valuable 
articles.  The  circumstance  also,  that  vessels  of 
tin  have  never  or  very  seldom  been  found  among 
Greek  or  Roman  antiquities,  ^nd  that  when  dis- 
covered the  nature  of  the  metal  has  been  very 
doubtful,  though  tin  is  not  apt  to  change  from  the 
action  of  the  air,  water,  or  earth,  and,  at  any  rate, 
far  surpasses  in  durability  copper  and  lead,  an- 
cient articles  made  of  which  are  frequently  found, 
appears  to  me  worthy  of  attention.  It  possesses 
ateo  so  many  excellent  properties,  that  it  might  be 
expected,  that  the  people  of  every  age,  to  whom 
it  wa*  known,  would  have  employed  it  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways.  It  recommends  itsdf  by  its 
superior  silvery  colour;  its  ready  fusion;  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  hammered  and  twisted; 
its  lightness,  and  its  durability.  It  is  not  soon 
tarnished ;  it  is  still  less  liable  to  rust  or  to  be- 

B  2 
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come  oxygenated ;  it  retains  its  splendour  a  long 
time,  and  when  it  is  lost  easily  recovers  it  again. 
It  is  not  so  soon  attacked  by  salts  as  many  other 
metals ;  and  this  till  lately  has  been  considered  a 
proof  of  its  being  less  pernicious  than  it  possibly 
may  be.  After  an  accurate  investigation,  should 
every  thing  said  by  the  ancients  of  their  supposed 
tin  be  as  applicable  to  a  metallic  mixture  as  to 
our  tin,  my  assertion,  that  it  is  probable,  but  by  no 
means  certain,  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  our  tin,  will  be  fully  justified. 

The  oldest  mention  of  this  metal,  as  generally 
believed,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  Scriptures. 
In  the  book  of  Numbers,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  22, 
Moses  seems  to  name  all  the  metals  then  known ; 
and,  besides  gold,  silver,  brass  (properly  copper), 
iron,  and  lead,  he  mentions  also  bedily  which  all 
commentators  and  dictionaries  make  to  be  tin. 
When  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  12,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  commerce  of  Tyre,  he  names,  among 
the  commodities,  silver,  iron,  copper,  and  bedil. 
In  Zecharias,  chap.  iv.  ver.  10,  the  plummet  of  the 
builder  or  architect  is  said  to  be  made  of  the  bedil 
stone.  la  Isaiah,  chap.  i.  ver.  25,  the  word  oc- 
curs in  the  plural  number,  and  appears  there  to 
denote  either  scoriae,  or  all  those  inferior  metallic 
substances  which  must  be  separated  from  the  no- 
ble metals.  In  the  old  Greek  versions  of  these 
Hebrew  books,  bedil  is  always  translated  by  cassi- 
feros,  except  in  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  where  no 
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metal  is  mentioned.  In  Zecharias,  the  translator 
calls  the  bedil  stone  rov  xiSov  Koca-a'irE^ivoy.  There 
can  hardly  be  a  doubt,  that  for  the  purpose  here 
mentioned;  people  would  employ  not  the  lighter 
metal  tin,  but  lead,  and  that  the  plummet  was 
called  the  lead-stone,  because  at  first  a  stone  was 
used. 

It  seems,  however,  probable,  that  in  the  first- 
quoted  psissage  bedil  is  our  tin ;  but  must  it  not 
appear  astonishing  that  the  Midianites,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  should  have  possessed  this  metal  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Hebrew  word  denoted 
a  metallic  mixture  or  artificial  metal,  which  for^ 
merly  was  an  article  of  commerce,  as  oujp  brass  i^. 
at  present?'*^ 

•  Having  requested  professor  lychsen,  to  whose  profound  know-i^ 
ledge  of  the  Oriental  history,  languages,  and  literature  1  have  heea 
already  indebted  for  much  assistance,  to  point  out  the  grounds  oa 
which  Bedil  is  considered  to  be  our  tin,  I  received  the  following^ 
answer,  with  permission  to  insert  it  in  this  place. 

**  BedU,  ^»"|a,  according  to  the  most  probable  derivation,  means^ 
ihe  separated^  It  may  therefore,  consistent  with  etymology,  b^ 
what  Pliny  calk  stunnum,  not  tin,  but  lead  from  which  the  silver 
has  not  been  sufficiently  separated.  The  passage  in  Isaiah,  chap.  i. 
ver.  26,  appears  to  afford  a  confirmation,  because  the  word  there  is 
put  in  the  plural,  equivalent  to  scoriae,  as  something  separated  by 
fusion.  The  Alexandrian  version  by  its  avo^oy;  intended  merely 
to  explain  the  figurative  expression. 

**  Others  derive  Bedil  from  the  meaning  of  the  Arabic  word 
^jo  l^adal,  that  is,  suhstiiutum^  sueoedaneum.  In  this  case  in- 
deed it  might  mean  tin,  which  may  be  readily  confounded  with 
silver. 

**  The  question,  wh^  Bedil  has  been  translated  tin,  and  how  ol4 
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The  Greek  translators  considered  bedil  to  be 
what  they  called  cassiUros ;  and  as  the  modems 

this  explanation  may  be^  are  answered  by  another;  Is  xaffrtrtpog  tin  ) 
If  this  be  admitted,  the  explanation  is  as  old  as  the  Greek  yeision  of 
the  seventy  interpreters,  who  in  most  passages,  Ezekiel,  chap.  xxii. 
ver.  18  and  20,  and  chap,  xxvii.  ver.  xii,  express  it  by  the  word 
nafffftTBfns*  In  the  last-mentioned  passage  tin  and  iron  have  ex- 
changed places.  The  Targumists  also  call  it  tin  ;  and  some,  with 
the  Samaritan  translation,  use  the  Greek  word,  but  corrupted  into 
kastertn,  kasiira.  It  is  also  the  usual  Jewish  explanation,  that  BedU 
means  tin,  as  Oferet  does  lead. 

*'  In  the  oldest  passage,  however,  where  Bedil  occurs,  that  is  in 
Numbers,  chap.  xxxi.  ver.  22,  the  Seventy  translate  it  by  /uoXi6«f, 
lead,  and  the  Vulgate  by  plumbum,  and  vice  versa,  the  Seventy  for 
Oferet  put  xturertrtpof,  and  the  Vulgate  ftannum.  This,  as  the  oldest 
explanation  which  the  Latin  translator  found  already  in  the  Septua- 
gint,  is  particularly  worthy  of  pptice.  According  to  it,  one  might 
take  h^y^y  fJLoKtioc,  siannum,  for  the  stannum  of  Pliny,  lead  with  siU 
ver  3  the  gradation  of  the  metals  still  remains ;  the  xuffa-irtpos  of  the. 
Seventy  may  be  tin  or  real  lead.  li  may  have  denoted  tin  and  lead 
together,  and  perhaps  the  Seventy  placed  here  xaa-o-trtposf  in  order 
that  they  might  have  one  metal  more  for  the  Hebrew  Oferet,  Bu( 
from  this  explanation  it  would  follow  that  Mpses  was  not  ac- 
quainted with  tin. 

*'  The  East  has  still  another  name  for  lead  and  tin  ']^V^9  anac, 
which  occurs  only  in  Amos,  chap.  vii.  ver.  7  and  8,  but  is  abundant 
in  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  and  Armenian,  and  comprehends  plumlum 
nigrum  and  candidum 

"  In  the  Persian  tin  is  named  Kalai,  ResA^,  Arziz,  which  are  all 
of  Arabic,  or,  like  Kalai,  of  Turkish  extraction.  None  of  these  have 
any  affinity  to  xaaa-tTepo;  and  Bedil. 

'*  As  tin  is  brought  from  India,  it  occurred  to  me  whether  the 
oldest  name,  like  tomhak,  might  not  be  Malayan.  But  in  the  Ma- 
layan, Tima  is  the  name  for  tin  and  lead.  Relandi  Dissertat.. 
miscelL  iii.  p.  65.  It  would  indeed  be  in  vain  to  look  for  Asiatip 
etymologies  in  regard  to  xaffo-nspos,  since,  according  to  the  express 
assertion  of  Herodotus,  the  Greeks  did  not  procure  tin  from  Adia, 
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translated  this  by  stannumj  these  words  have  thus 
found  their  way  into  the  Latin,  German,  and 
other  versions^  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which 
therefore  can  contribute  very  little  towards  the 
history  of  this  metaL  The  examination  of  thd 
word  cassiteros  would  be  of  more  impprtance ;  but 
before  I  proceed  to  it  L  shall  make.:8ome  observa« 
tions  on  what  the  ancients  called  stannum. 

This,  at  present,  is  the  general. name  of  our 
tin;  and  from  it  seem  to  be  formed  the a^/am  of 
the  French,  the  tin  of  the  Low  German  and 
English,  and  the  zinn  of  the  High  German.  It 
can,  however,  be  fully  proved/that  the  stannumol 
the  ancients  was  no  peculiar  metal ;  at  any  rate 
not  our  tin,  but  rather  a  mixture  of  two  other 
metals,  which,  like  our  brass,  was  made  into  va« 
tious  articles  and  employed  for  different  pm^pose?; 
on  which  account  a  great  trade  was  "carried  on 
with  it.  This,  at  least,  may  with  great- certainty 
be  concluded  from   a   well-known   passage    of 

but  from  the  Cassiterides  islands.  The  name  may  be  Phoenician ; 
and  though  Bochart  has  not  ventured  to  give  any  etymology  of  it, 
one,  in  case  of  necessity,  might  have  been  found  equally  probable  as 
that  which  he  has  given  of  Britannia.  But  it  appears  to  be  more 
probable  that  the  word  is  of  Cehic  extraction,  because  similar 
names  are  found  in  Britain,  such  as  Cassi,  an  old  British  family^ 
Cassivelaunus,  a  British  leader  opposed  to  Caesar ;  Cassihelanus,  in 
an  probability,  the  same  name  in  the  time  of  Claudius.  Cassutert 
with  the  Greek  termination  os,  seems  to  be  a  Celtic  compoundi 
the  meaning  of  which  might  perhaps  be  found  in  Pelletier,  Su]^ 
let,  &c." 
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Pliny;*  though  to  us^  because  we  are  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  metallurgic  operations  of  the 
ancients,  it  is  hot  sufficiently  intelligible.  What  I 
have  been  able  to  collect,  however,  towards  illus- 
trating the  passage,  with  the  assistance  of  my. 
predecessors,  and  by  comparing  myself  the  ac-r 
count  of  the  Roman  with  our  works,  I  shall  here 
lay  before  the  reader ;  and  perhaps  it  may  induce 
others  to  improve  and  enlarge  it. 

But  I  mujst  first  observe,  that  there  can  h%  no 
doubt  that  the  nigrum  plumbum  of  the  ancients 
was  our  lead.  This  metal,  according  to  Pliny's 
account  they  obtained  in  two  ways.  First  from 
their  own  lead  mines  or  lead  ore,  which  immcr 
diately  on  its  fusion  gave  pure  or  saleable  lead. 
To  comprehend  this,  it  is  necessary  to'knqw  that 
most  kinds  of  lead  ore  contain  also  silver,  and 
many  of  them  in  such  quantity  that  they  might 
with  more.propriety  be  called  silver  ores,  or  rather 
argentiferous  lead   ores    or   plumbiferous   silver 

^  Plin.  lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  ]6.  §47*  p.  669.  Plambi  nigri  orige 
duplex ;  aut  enim  sua  provenit  vena,  nee  quidquam  aliud  ex  se  par 
rit;  aut  cum  argento  nascitur,  mixtisque  venis  conflatar.  £jus 
qui  primus  fluit  in  fornacibus  liquor,  stannum  appellatur :  qui  se* 
cundus,  argentum ;  quod  remansit  in  fornacibus,  galena,  quae  eat 
tertia  portio  additae  vense.  Hsec  rursus  conflata,  dat  nigrum  plum- 
bum>  deductis  partibus  duabus.  Tbis  bas  been  repeated  verbatio^ 
b;  Isidorus  in  Origin*  xvi.  21,  only  tbat  tbe  last  words  arc 
changed:  quod  remanet,  superaddita  vena  rursusque  conflata,  fit 
nigrum  plumbum.  Instead  of  addita  vena  in  Hardouin*t  edltioQ^ 
all  tbe  others  have  addita  vena. 
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ores.  Those  which  cootaiii  no  silver,  are  so 
scarce,  that  I  am  ignorant  whether  any  other  has 
yet  been  found,  except  that  of  Bleyberg,  not  far 
from .  Villach  in  the  duchy  of  Carinthia.  As 
Vilktch  lead,  according  to  the  latest  experiments, 
made  on  a  large  scale,  is  entirely  free  from  silver, 
it  is  well  known,  and  particularly  useful  for  aa* 
saying.* 

It  Dpiay,  therefore,  appear  singular  that  the  an- 
cients had  lead  of  this  kind  in  such  abundance 
that  Pliay  was  able  to  make  of  it  a  particular  di^ 
vision*  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  ancient 
time^  people  paid  little  attention  to  a  small  ad«> 
mixture  of  silver ;  and  that  they  were  accustomed 
to  separate  this  metal  only  when  it  was  capable, 
by  the  old  imperfect  process  of  smelting,  to  defray 
the  expenses,  which  certainly  would  not  be  the 
ease,  when  a  quintal  of  ore  contained  only  a  few 
ounces,  or  even  a  pound  of  silver.  Strabo  says 
this  expressly  of  some  Spanish  ores.f  Such  poor 
ores  were  then  used  merely  for  lead ;  and  our  sil- 
ver-refiners, without  doubt,  would  separate  silver 
with  considerable  advantage  from  the  lead  of  the 
ancients.     Hence  has  arisen  the  common  opinion 

•  See  a  description  of  the  Bleyberges  in  the  Physikalischen  ar^ 
heiten  der  Einlracktigen  Freunde  in  Wien,  Erster  Jahrgang. 

"f  Strabo,  lib*  iii*  p.  221 1  titov  tern  fur9»'Vt  o^uxrou  fi%>u^ui  rapa* 
fjitfuxrat  h  T«  x«i  TMiry  tow  apyvptou  fitup^v,  *u^  wan  ^vatrtXitv  uvoxa^oupitv 
mnm*  Peculiare  est  ibi  metallum  plumbi  fossilis*  cui  admixtum  est 
paululum  argeati,  sed  quodab  eo  separare  non  sit  operae  pretium. 
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that  lead  and  also  copper,  with  which  some  of  the 
oldest  buildings  are  covered,  had  in  the  course  of 
time  become  argentiferous.  This  is  impossible; 
bnt  it  is  possible  for  us  to  separate  from  them  the. 
noble  metaly  which  the  ancients  either  could  not 
do,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  the  trouble  t6>  at- 
tempt. 

Secondly,  the  ancients  obtained,  as  we  do,  ft 
great  deal  of  lead  from  argentiferous  ores,  from 
which  they  separated  the  silver  and  revived  the 
lead.  The  ore  was  pounded  very  fine,  or,  as  we 
say,  stamped;  it  was  then  washed  and  roasted,^ 
and  formed  into  a  powder  or  paste.*  This  was 
then  put  into  the  furnace,  and  by  the  first  fusion 
gave  a  regulus  consisting  of  silver  and  lead,  whicii 
was  called  stannum^  and  was  the  same  substance  as 
that  known  to  our  metallurgists  by  the  name  of 
^erk.  If  it  was  required  to  separate  the  silver,  \t 
was  again  fused,  not  in  the  first  furnace,  but  in 
a  particular  refining  furnace  with  a  hearth  of  lixi- 
viated ashes.  This  circumstance  Pliny  has  not 
mentioned ;  perhaps  it  appeared  to  him  unneces- 
sary ;  perhaps  he  did  not  fully  understand  every 
part  of  the  process ;  and  were  one  inclined  to  say 
any  thing  in  his  defence,  modern  travels  and  other 
works  might  be  quoted,  in  which  metallurgic 
operations  are  described  in  a  manner  no  less  im- 

•  Quod  efibssum  est^  tunditur,  lavatur^  uritur^  molitur  in  fari* 
nam.  Plin.  xxxiii.  4. 
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perfect.  The  produce  obtained  by  the  second 
fusion,  called  in  German  treiben  or  abtreiben,  was 
silver,  and  besides  that  half  vitrified  lead,  gldtte^ 
which  in  part  falls  into  the  hearth.  This  subr 
stance,  called  by  Pliny  Galena^  a  word  which  de- 
notes also  molybdaenaj*  was  once  more  fused  or 
revived,  and  then  gave  lead.  In  this  manner 
were  obtained  three  different  productions,  which 
were  all  used  in  commerce,  namely,  stannuni^ 
argentum,  and  galena^  or  revived  lead,  plumbum 
nigrum.  These  Pliny  seems  to  have  considered 
as  component  parts  of  lead  ore;  but  not  indeed 
according  to  the  present  signification.f 

*  The  last  meaning  is  found  in  Pliny,  xxxiii.  6.  §31.  p.  62f, 
andxxxiv.  18.  §  53.  p.  671 :  est  et  molybdaena,  quam  alio  loco 
galenam  vocayimus^  vena  argenti  plumbique  communis.  Adhas* 
Tescit  et  auri  elt  argenti  foraacibus;  et  banc  metallicam  vocant. 
Here  tben  there  are  both  the  significations,  first  lleyglanz^  secondly 
qfenbruch.  The  name  galena  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
foreign  metalluigic  works,  perhaps  from  the  Spanish^  as  was  con« 
jectured  by  Agricola  in  Bermannus,  p.  434.  This,  at  any  rate»  is 
more  probable  than  the  derivation  of  Vossius  from  ytk%n,  splenderf^ 
especially  as  the  Geeeks  have  not  the  word  galena^ 

t  I  explain  the  passage  in  this  manner,  but  I  acknowledge  that 
difj^oulties  still  remain.  I  have,  however,  thought  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  thus  understood :  that  in  the  process  of  fusion,  as  then 
used,  the  galena  formed  the  third  part  of  the  weight  of  the  ore  or 
paste,  and  lead  a  third  part  of  the  galena ;  though  I  doubt  whether 
the  products  of  metallic  works  were  then  so  accurately  weighed.  I 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  determine  whether  the  two  explanations  of 
Savot  are  better  He  supposes  either  that  Pliny  gives  three  ways  of 
obtaining  lead,  namely,  from  lead  ore,  argentiferous  ore,  and 
galena ;  or  that  he  says  that  silver  forms  a  third,  lead  a  third,  and 
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Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  passage 
of  Pliny  cannot  be  fully  understood  by  any  expla- 
nation, it  proves  to  conviction,  that  the  stannum  of 
the  ancients  was  neither  our  tin  nor  a  peculiar  me- 
tal, but  the  werk  of  our  smelting-houses.  This 
was  long  ago  remarked  by  those  writers  who  were 
acquainted  with  metallurgy,  of  whom  I  shall  here 
mention  Agricola,*  Encelius,t  Fallopius, J  Savot,^ 
Bernia,||  and  Jung.^ 

The  ancients  used  as  a  peculiar  metal,  a  mix- 
ture of  gold  and  silver,  because  they  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  separating  them,  and 

slag  the  remaining  third.     But  if  the  first  opinion  be  correct^  why 
did  Pliny  say,  plumbi  origo  duplex  ? 

*  fiermannus,  p.  450,  485* 

f  De  re  metallica  libri  iii*  auctore  Chriiit.  Encelio.  Francof. 
(1561)  271  pages,  8vo.  h  32.  p.  62. 

X  De  metallis,  cap.  22.  Fallopii  Opera  omnia.  Francof.  l6o6w 
foL  i.  p.  322. 

§  Discoars  sur  les  medailles  antiques  par  Louis  Savot.  Paris 
1627,  4to.  ii,  2.  p.  48.  Of  this  work,  which  contains  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  mineralogy  of  the  ancients,  a  Latin  trans- 
lation may  be  found  in  Thesaur.  Aniiquit.  Roman,  toI.  ^L  p.  1 168. 
The  greater  part  of  it  also  was  reprinted  in  Les  Anciens  minerahh' 
gistes  de  France,  par  Gobet,  Paris  1779,  8vo.  p.  8 12. 

It  Aldrovandi  Musaum  metallicum  auctore  Mar.  Ant.  Bernia. 
Bononiae  l648,  fol.  p.  181. 

%  Joachim  Jungii  Doxoscopia,  Hamburgi  I662,  4.  cap.  5.  dt 
metaUi  speciehus.  Of  the  writings  of  this  learned  roan,  and  the  ser- 
vice he  rendered  to  mineralogy,  an  account  may  be  seen  in  Vorrath 
Kleiner  Anmerkungen  uher  mancherley  gelehrte  gegenstdnde.  Von  B. 
V.  H.  Leipsic  1795,  8vo.  p.  94. 
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afterwarcfe  gave  it  the  name  of  electrum*  In  the 
like  manner  they  employed  also  werk  or  stan^^ 
nuniy  which  was  obtained  almost  in  the  same  way 
in  the  fusion  of  silver.  In  all  probability  it  was 
employed  before  people  became  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  separating  these  two  metals,  and  con- 
tinued in  use  through  habit,  even  after  a  method 
of  separating  them  was  discovered.  If  the  ore 
subjected  to  fusion  was  abundant  in  silver,  this 
mixture  approached  near  to  the  noble  metals  ;  if 
poor  in  silver,  it  consisted  chiefly  of  lead.  When 
it  consisted  of  silver  and  lead  only,  it  was  soft  and 
ductile;  but  if  other  metals,  difficult  of  fusion, 
such  as  copper,  iron,  or  zinc,  were  intermixed,  it 
was  harder  and  more  brittle,  and  in  that  case  ap- 
proached nearer  to  what  the  German  silver-re- 
finers call  abzug  and  abstrich. 

That  this  stannum  was  employed  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  that  the  ancients  made  of  it 
vessels  of  various  kinds,  cannot  be  doubted.  The 
^asa  stannea,  however,  may  be  considered  as  ves- 
sels which  were  covered  with  tin  only  in  the  in- 
side ;  for  that  this  was  customary  I  shall  prove 
hereafter.  In  general  these  vasa  stannea  are 
named  where  mention  is  made  of  saline  or  oily 
things,  or  such  as  would  readily  acquire  a  taste 

•  See  J.  M.  Gesner's  Dissertation  de  electro  veterum  in  Com'* 
ment.  Sociei.  Gotlingensis,  torn.  iii.  an.  1753. 
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and  smell   from  other  metals,  were  they  boiled 
or  preserved  in  them  for  any  length  of  time.* 

It  has  been  long  ago  remarked  that  most  of  the 
Roman  vessels  were  made  of  copper,  and  that 
these  people  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  tin- 
ning or  silvering  them ;  but  that  tinned  vessels 
have  never  been  found,  and  silvered  ones  very 
rarely.  Hence  «o  many  things  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  what  is  called  bronze,  which  is  less 
liable  to  acquire  that  dangerous  rust  or  oxyde, 
known  under  the  name  of  verdigrise  than   pure 

•  I  shall  here  point  out  all  the  passages,  with  which  1  am  ac- 
quahited,  where  such  vessels  are  mentioned,  because  they  have  not 
yet  been  Collected  by  others.  Plinius  xxix.  2.  §  20.  p.  4gg :  ia 
stannea  pyxide  conditur.  Digscorides,  who  gives  this  recipe  for  a 
salve,  ii.  84.  p.  IO9,  mentions  only  an  earthen  vessel.  Plin.  xxx.  5. 
§  IS.  p.  5^6,  and  xxx.  7.  §  I9.  p.  805  :  in  cacabo  stagneo  decoqui- 
tur.  Columella  xii.  41.  p.. 805  :  in  cacabo  stagneo  decoqmtur.  Ver 
getius  i.  16.  p.  1050;  in  vase  vitreo  vel  stagneo  recondita  servabis. 
Plautus  in  a  fragment,  according  to  Taubmann*s  edition,  p.  1253 : 
ihuriatica  autem  video  in  vasis  stagneis.  Apuleios  de  Asino  aureo, 
^.841,  in  the  edition  in  usum  Delphini  z  de  stanneo  jvasculo  molto 
gese  perungit  oleo  balsamo.  In  Palladius,  lib.  vi.  Maio^  ^.  p.  958, 
reguiis  ligneis  must  certainly  be  read  instead  of  stagneis,  as  is  the 
case  in  Columella,  from  whom. Palladius  has  borrowed  the  whole 
prescription.  Our  farmers  use  for  the  same  purpose  a  coifple  of 
wooden  rods,  which  answer  exceedingly  well.  ScribouiuS  Largus 
Composit.  medie.  edit.  Jihodii.  Patavii  l655,  4to.  §  230.  p.  115: 
reponitur  pyxide  nigri  plumbi;  hsec  pyxis  in  ampliorem  stagneam 
mittitur.  §  268,  269,  27I :  stagneum  vas;  and  §  30:  stagnea  pyxis. 
Plin.  Valer.  lib.  i.  cap.  31.  and  lib.  ii.  cap.  30.  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  and 
3 1  :  has  stagnatum  for  vas  sianneum.  In  1.  9.  §  2^.  de  I.  Corn. 
nummi  stagnei.  Marcellus  Empir.  in  the  fourth  century:  vasa 
stannea:  cap.  21. 
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copper.  This  bronze  is  sometimes  given  out  as  a 
Corinthian  and  sometimes  Syracusan  brass,  as  the 
gold-coloured  coins  tff  the  first  size  were  consi- 
dered to  be  Corinthian  brass  also.  But  in  my 
opinion>  a  great  and  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
tAl  these  things  were  made  of  stannum^  properly 
so  called,  which  by  the  admixture  of  the  noble 
metals,  and  some  difficult  of  fusion,  was  rendered 
fitter  for  use  than  pure  copper.  We  are  told  by 
Suetonius,  that  the  emperor  Vitellius  took  away 
all  the  gold  and  silver  from  the  temples,  and  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead  aurichalcum  and  stannum* 

Whether  the  Greeks  worked  starmum^  and  un- 
der what  name,  I  do  not  know :  perhaps  we  ought 
to  class  here  the  Kaa-ciregiva,  of  the  oldest  times,  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 

What  I  have  already  said  in  regard  to  werk 
will  be  rendered  more  certain  by  the  circum- 
stance, that,  even  two  centuries  ago,  vessels  of  all 
kinds  called  halbwerk  were  made  of  it,  in  Ger- 
many.    This  we  are  told  by  Encelius  f  as  a  thing 

*  Sueton.  VitelL  6.  p.  IQ2:  dona  atque  ornamenta  templorum 
subripuisse  et  commutasse  qiusdam  ferebatur,  proque  auro  et  argen- 
io,  stannum  et  orichalcum  supposuisse.  The  last  words  ought  pro- 
perly be  transposed  $  tin,  which  was  of  a  white  colour,  was  to  serve 
instead  of  silver. 

f  In  the  work  already  quoted,  i.  cap.  32.  p.  64 :  Vides  stannum 
Plinio  esse  quiddam  de  plumbo  nigro,  nempe  primum  fluorem 
plambi  nigri ;  so  that  when  our  lead  ore  is  fused,  the  first  prt  that 
flows  would  be  the  stannum  of  Pliny.  £t  hoc  docet  Plinius  adul- 
terari  plumbo  candido ;  with  our  tin,  and  properly  considered  the 
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well  known  in  his  time,  which  however  I  should 
wish  to  see  further  examined.  I  have  searched, 
in  vain,  for  this  name  in  a^reat  many  works  of 
the  sixteenth  century ;  but  1  have  long  enter* 
tained  an  idea,  which  I  shall  take  this  opportunity 
of  mentioning : — Among  the  oldest  church  vessels^ 
I  have  seen  some  articles  which  I  considered  to 

siannum  of  Pliny  is  merely  our  halhwerk,  of  which  those  cans  called 
halhwerk  are  made. 

This  man  deserves  that  I  should  here  revite  the  temembrance  of 
him  as  well  as  I  can.  Entzel  was  a  native  of  Salfeld ;  preacher^ 
pastor  Osterhuzensis,  as  Wallerius  says  in  Lucuhratio  Acad.  p.  IQ, 
and  a  friend  of  Melanchlhon,  who  recommended  the  bobk  fbf 
publication  to  Egenholf^  a  bookseller  of  Franckfort,  in  a  letter  dated 
155 1»  in  which  year  it  was  printed.  It  was  reprinted  at  the  same 
place^  in  1557.  Professor  Bohmer,  in  Biblioth,  iv,  1.  p.  \Q.  speaks 
of  ah  edition  which  came  out  at  Basle,  in  1555,  8vo.  A  bad  Ger- 
man translation  may  be  found  in  Corpus  juris  et  sy  sterna  rerum  me- 
tallicarum,  or  Berghuck  Franckf.  1698,  fol.  the  first  edition  of 
-which  was  superintended  by  Peucer.  The  editor  says  in  the  pre- 
face that  Entzel's  book  was  printed  so  early  as  1524  and  1526,  at 
Franckfort ;  which  however  from  MelanChthon's  letter  appears  to 
be  improbable.  This  book  was  inserted  also  in  a  collection  edited 
by  the  well-known  Becher  at  Franckfort,  16Q8.  fol.  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  :  Scriptorum  ret  metallica  dodecas.  This  small  work, 
however,  is  so  scarce,  that  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  procure  it. 
In  Gesneri  BibliotL  per  Simlerum,  it  is  said,  p.  121,  that  Entzel 
wrote  also  on  fishes,  and  a  commentary  on  Dioscorides,  with  which 
-I  am  unacquainted.  A  dissertation  De  uva  guercina  is  mentioned 
by  Haller  in  Methodus  studii  med,  p.  179 ;  and  in  Bibtioth.  hotan.  i. 
p.  356:  he  says  that  it  was  printed  with  the  edition  of  1577  de  re 
metallica.  The  size  he  improperly  calls  folio,  in  Meth»  stud,  med. 
Information  of  this  kind  will  always  be  read  with  satisfaction, 
even  in  places  where,  according  to  the  opinion  of  severe  judges,  it 
might  not  belong,  by  those  who  are  fond  of  tracing  out  the  history 
of  inventions  and  of  the  sciences  in  general. 
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be  "oasa  statmeaj  I  mean  such  as  when  newly 
scoured  and  polished  had  a  silvery  brightnesSi 
and  when  they  remained  long  without  being 
cleaned  acquired  a  dull  gray  colour,  and  a  greater 
weight  than  bronze.  Those  who  show  these  things 
commonly  say,  that  the  method  of  composing  the 
metal  is  lost;  but  that  it  contains  silver,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  assertion  of  many,  even  gold.  Such 
articles  deserve,  undoubtedly  to  be  examined  by 
our  chemists. 

I  shall  further  remark,  on  this  subject,  that  the 
abstrich,  as  it  is  called,  which  in  many  respects 
has  a  resemblance  to  stannumy  and  contains  also 
lead  and  silver,  but  at  the  same  time  metals  dif« 
ficult  of  fusion,  is  employed  in  the  arts,  and  col* 
lected  for  the  use  of  the  letter-founders.*  For 
this  purpose  it  is  well  adapted,  on  account  of  its 
hardness  and  durability ;  and  in  want  of  it  lead 
must  be  mixed  with  regulus  of  antimony.  At  the 
lower  Harze  the  workmen  began  so  early  as  1688 
to  revive  this  abstrich  in  particular ;  and  as  the 
lead  thence  obtained,  on  account  of  its  hardness, 
could  not  be  disposed  of  like  common  lead,  it 
was  sold  to  the  letter-founders  at  Brunswick,  at 
first  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  weight  for  two  and 
a  half  dollars,   and  in  the  year  1689  for  three 

*  The  French  letter-founders  take  four  fifths  of  lead  and  one  fifth 
legulu's  of  antimony ;  those"  of  Berlin  use  eleven  pounds  of  anti- 
mony,  twenty-five  of  lead,  and  Qve  of  iron.  Many  add  also  tin« 
•opper,  and  brass. 

vol..  IV.  G 
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ddllars.''^  But  in  Schliiter's  time  a  small  quantity 
of  it  only  was  made  annttally,  because  the  ab* 
^trich  <^6tfld  be  Used  with  more  advantage  for 
Other  purposes.  This  lead,  says  Schliiter,  had  the 
appearance  of  bronze,  and  was  so  brittle,  that  a 
piece  of  it  broke  into  fragments  when  struck.f 

Speise  also,  which  fs  obtained  at  the  blue  co^ 
lour-works,  can  be  employed  in  the  same  manner. 
Under  this  term  is  understood  a  metallic  mixture 
deposited  during  the  preparation  of  blue  glass^ 
Itnd  which  is  composed  of  various  metals  com- 
bined with  cobalt,  but  particularly  iron,  copper, 
arsenic,  and  perhaps  also  bismuth.  It  is  hard, 
brittle,  sonorous,  and  assumes  a  good  polish, 
though  it  is  not  always  of  the  same  quality  in  all 
Inanufactories. .  As  it  contains  some  colouring 
particles,  it  is  in  general  again  added  to  the  glass 
iresidtium.  But  when  I  lately  paid  a  visit  to  the 
tol(^r-mill  at  Carlshafen,  Mn  Bimstein  the  in- 
spector told  me,  that  the  regulus  of  cobalt  was 
manufactured  at  Halle  into  buttons  of  every  kind. 
This  probably  is  the  case  there  in  those  button- 
manufactories  established  by  G.  H.  Schier,  in 
which  at  present  buttons  of  all  patterns  are  made 
annually  to  the  value  of  30,000  dollars4    The 

*  Gatterer  Anleitung  den  Harz  za  bereistn  S.  p.  52. 

f  Von  Hutten-werken,  p.  376. 

X  A  good  account  of  this  manufactory  may  be  found  in  the  JouT' 
nat  Jut  Fabrik,  Manufact.  Handhmg  find  Mode  17§3.  We  aie 
told  there  that  the  buttons  were  made  of  a  composition  which  had  a 
white  silver-like  colour^  and  was  suceptible  oCa  fine  polish. 
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ancients,   in  my  opinion,  employed  in  a  similar 
manner  the  werk  of  their  silver  smelting-houses. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  that  nietal 
which  the  Greeks  named  Twa-tnts^^f,  or,  as  Fliny 
saysy  Ca^siterorif  and  which  he  expressly  adds  was 
called  by  the  Latins  plumbum  candidum  (white 
lead).  I  have  no  new  hypothesis  to  recommend ; 
my  sole  object  is  truth.  I  wish  for  certaintyi  and 
when  that  is  not  to  be  obtained,  probability;  at 
the  same  tiaie,  however,  I  cannot  rest  satisfied  with 
the  judgment  given  by  the  compilers  of  diction- 
aries, and  the  translators  and  commentators  of 
ancient  authors,  because  I  firmly  believe  that 
tbey  never  made  any  researches  themselves  on 
the  subject. 

That  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  om*  tin 
as  early  as  we  find  the  word  cassiteros  mentioned 
by  them,  I  am  not  able  to  prove,  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther it  is  possible  to  do  so ;  the  contrary  seems  to 
me  to  be  more  probable.  In  my  opinion  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Phoenicians,  at  so  early  a  pe^ 
riod,  to  obtain  this  metal  from  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  England,  in  such  quantity  that  it  could  be 
spreaci  all  over  the  old  world.  The  carriage  of 
merchandise  was  not  then  so  easy.  If  all  the 
cassiteron  was  procured  from  the  nortb-west  parts 
of  Europe,  it  appears  to  me  that  it  must  have 
been  much  dearer  than  it  seems  to^have  been  in 
the  oldest  times,  to  judge  from  the  information 
that  has  been  preserved. 

G  S 
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In  my  opinioa  the  oldest  cassiteron  was  nothing 
else  than  the  stannum  of  the  Romans,  the  werk  of 
our  smelting-houses,  that  is,  a  mixture  of  lead,  sil- 
ver, and  some  other  accidental  metals.  That  this 
has  not  been  expressly  remarked  by  any  Greek 
writer,  is,  to  me,  not  at  all  surprising.  The  works 
of  those  who  might  be  supposed  to  have  possessed 
knowledge  of  this  kind,  have  not  been  handed 
down  to  us.  We  should  not  have  known  what 
stannum  was,  had  not  the  only  passage  of  Pliny 
which  informs  us  been  preserved.  I  am  as  little 
surprised  that  Herodotus  should  say/ he  did  not 
know  where  cassiteron  was  obtained.  How  many 
modern  historians  are  ignorant  of  the  place  from 
which  zinc,  bismuth,  and  tombac  are  brought ;  and 
however  easy  it  might  be  for  our  historians  to  ac- 
^ire  knowledge  of  this  kind  if  they  chose,  it  was 
in  the  same  degree  difficult  for  Herodotus,  in 
whose  time  there  were  not  works  on  mineralogy, 
technology,  and  commerce,  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation. At  the  period  when  he  lived,  cassiteron 
perhaps  was  no  metallurgic  production  of  any 
i^eighbouring  mines,  but  a  foreign  commodity,  a 
knowledge  of  which,  mercantile  people  endea- 
voured in  those  early  ages,  much  more  than  is  the 
case  in  modern  times,  to  conceal,  and  which  also 
could  be  better  concealed  than  at  present 

That  real  tin  was  afterwards  known  to  the 
Greeks,  I  readily  believe;  but  I  find  no  proof  of 
it,  nor  can  I  determine  the  time  at  which  they 
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first  became  acquainted  with  this  metal.     It  is 
not  improbable  that  they  considered  it  only  as  a 
variety  of  their  old  cassiteron^  or  the  stannum  of 
the  Romans,  as  the  latter  declared  both  to  be  a 
variety  of  lead.     It  might  foe  expected  that  the 
Greeks  would  have  given  a  peculiar  name  to  the 
new  tin,  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the  old,  as 
the  Romans  really  did ;  but  this  appears  not  to 
have  been  the  case.     I  think,  however;  to  hav^ 
remarked  that,  so  early  as  the  time  of  Aristotle, 
real  foreign  tin  was  called  the  Tynan  or  Celtic, 
because  Tyre  undoubtedly  was,   at  that  period 
the  market  for  this  commodity.*     It  is  to  be  recol- 
lected also,  that  the  modern  languages  do  not  so 
speedily  make  and  adopt  new  names  for  new  arti- 
cles as  our  present  chemists  and  mineralogists. 
How  long  were  zinc  and  bismuth  called  marcasite 
or  lead;  and  how  long  was  platina  named  white 
gold  ?    Even  at  present  the  French  call  brass  yelp 
low  copper. 

*  Aristot.  de  cura  rd  famii.  lib.  ii.  according  to  du  VaFs  edition 
iii.  p.  695  \  Pythocles  Aiheniensibus  eoBsitiam  'dedit,  ut  .plumbum 
Tyrium,  -rw  /itoxo€8ov  tov  in  twTu/m«»,  respublica  a  privatis  ad  se  recipe** 
ret^  eo  pretto  quo  vaenibat,  niminim  duobus  •denariis,  ut  civitas  de* 
inde  illud  venderet^  constttuto  pretio  denarioruix\  sex.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  remark,  that  monopolies,  which  many  princes  have 
claimed  under  the  false  name  of  ffga/ta,  such  as  the  trade  in  rhubarb, 
saltpetre,  mastic,  and  the  like,  do  not  bek)ng  to  the  finance  opera- 
tions of  modern  invention.  —  In- Aristotle's  Au$cuU<U.  miraUL 
cap.  61.  J).  100,  the  author  relates  a  phenomenon  which,  in  gene- 
ral, is  applicable  to  tin  5  and  he  calls  the  metal  to»  xdi^riTipoy  to?  KpV 
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Acco]:ding  to  the  conjectural  accounts  hitherto 
given,  there  is  no  necessity  for  believing  the  word 
cassttcron  to  be  Phcenician  or  Celtic.  The  Greeks 
seem  to  have  used  it  before  they  had  Phoenician 
tin ;  and  because  they  afterwards  considered  the 
Phosnician  ware  as  a  kind  of  their  cassUerof^^  and 
at  the  same  time  heard  of  islands  from  which  it 
was  brought,  they  named  these  islands  the  Cas^i^ 
teriarif  as  Herodotus  has  done,  though  be  e\^ 
pressly  says  that  he  did  not  know  where  they 
were  situated «  This  ancient  historian  seems  to 
have  entertained  nearly  the  same  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  name ;  for  he  adds :  At  any  rate 
the  name  Eridanus  is  not  foreign,  but  originally 
Greek.*  It  is,  however,  very  possible  that  every 
thing  said  of  these  islands,  in  the  time  of  Herodo^ 
tus,  was  merely  a  fabrication  of  the  Greek  mer- 
chants, none  of  whom  had  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  Pbcsnician  trade  to  England.f  In  this  case 
the  Bedil  of  the  Hebrews  might  be  only  stannum^ 
and* thus  would  be  removed  the  wonder  of  Micha- 

*  Lib.  iii.  p.  954 :  De  extremitatibus  Europoe  ad  vesperam  quod 
pro  comperta  referam*  non  babeo,  neque  eoim  asseotior  fluvium 
qoendam  Eridaaiun  a  barfaarifi  vocitari^  undo  ejeptrum  venire  nar- 
ratur.  Ne  CasiiCeiidas  quidem  Dovi  in6iit4s»  unde  ad  no«  Tenit  cassL- 
teroe^  naxo  vel  ipsum  coarguit  nomeD  Eridanus^  quod  Grecum  est, 
et  non  barbariico*  ab  aliquo  poeta  fictum. 

t  Tbat  the  merchants,  in  the  oldest  periods,  endeavoured  by  false 
information  to  conceal  the  sources  of  their  trade,  might  be  proved  by 
various  instances.  Ptolemy  says,  Gifograph,  i.  11 :  mercatura  occu- 
pati  veritatis  indagationem  baud  curant;  quin  sitpius  distantias 
grroganli  quadam  jactatione  augere  solcnt. 
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elisi  how  the  Midiaakes  could  have  obtidped  tin 
so  early.  ^  I  will  not,  howeteri  deny  tbut  (he 
contrary  of  what  has  been  here  stated  is  equally 
possible.  The  Greeks  might  have  obtained  real 
tin  at  a  very  early  period  by  tr^e,  and  along  M^ith 
it  the  foreign  name^  from  which  was  formed  ca^sir 
tcros.  The  art  of  prepariog  ^antum  loay  not 
have  been  known  among  tbeoi,  and  therefore  lender 
the  ca^nteren  of  the  Greeks  we  must  undoubtedly 
understand  tin.  In  this  case  one  could  compre- 
hand  why  Hannum  is  iiot  mentioned  in  the  workf 
of  the  Greeks ;  and  if  the  plumbum  album  of  Pliny 
be  our  tin,  of  which  there  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt, 
his  testimony  that  the  camterw  of  Homer  was  tht 
same  belongs  to  this  place. 

In  regard  to  the  question,  which  opinion  seems 
the  most  probable,  I  will  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
pute ;  but  I  must  maintain  that,  in  re^d  to  th^p 
periods  of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  ao  ceite^nty 
can  be  obtained.  To  justify  this  assertion,  I  shall 
here  point  out  every  thing  I  have  found  relating 
to  cassiterony  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  original 
words,  quoting  the  different  works  iq  the  manner  in 
which  all  the  words  for  dictionaries  of  natural  his- 
tory ought  to  be  arranged. 

I.  Vocatur  Latinis  plumbum  candidum^  sive  al^ 
bim^\  et  Grscis  jam  Iliacis  temporibus  teste 
Homero  cassiteron\ 

*  Sopplcmenta  in  Le^ica  Hebraica,  p.  151« 
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II.  Minera  (cbIcu^)  coloris  nigri,  quibus  eadem 
gravitas  quae  auro  \ 

IIL  Non  nascitur  cum  argento,  quod  ex  nigro 
fit*. 

IV.  Nascitur  summa  teliure  arenosa^;'  sed 
^tiam  ex  profunda  effoditur  ^. 

V.  Arenae  istse  lavantur  a  metallicis,  conflatas* 
que  in  album  plumbum  resolvuntur  K 

VI.  Plumbum  candidum  est  pretiosius  nigro^ 

VII.  Facile  in  igne  fluit,  ita  ut  plumbi  albi 
experimentum  in  charta  sit^  ut  liquefactum  pon- 
dere  videatur,  non  calore  rupisse*^  Cdticum 
citius  quam  plumbum  fluit^  atque  adeo  in  aqua ; 
colore  inficit,  quaecunque  tangat^. 

VIII.  NuUi  rei  sine  mixtura  utile*. 

IX.  Adulteratur  plunibo  nigro  *.^ 

X.  Stannum  adulteratur  addita  aaris  candidi 
tertia  portione  in  plumbum  album  *. 

XL  Incoquitur  aeris  operibus,  Galliarum  in- 
vento,  ita  ut  vix  discerni  possit  ab  argento,  eaque 
incoctilia  vocant*.  . 

XII.  Adbibetur  ad  ocreas  beroum  *^ ; .  ad  thora- 
CCS  exornandos  "  *^;  ad  scuta  ornanda*®^;  ad  spe* 
Gula?^ 

!^III.  £x  eo  nummos  percussit  Diooysius  ty^'* 
rannus  Syrac.^*  ^^ 

XIV.  Secum  jungi  nequit  sine  plumbonigro^nec 
plumbum  nigrum  inter  se  jungi  potest  sine  albo  *  ^. 

XV.  Gignitur  in  Bispania^;  Lusitania*  ®  Gal- 
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loecia^  in  Iberia"**,  apud  Artab^os^  in  JBn- 
tannia^^:  in  insulis  quae  Cassiterides  dictse  sunt 
Graecis^  ^  ®  "  ^^  in  insula  quam  Mictim  vocat 
Timaeus,  et  a  Britannia  sex  dierum  navigatione 
abesse  refert  "^ ;  in  insulis  Hesperidibus  *^  ?*  ** 
apud  Drangas  populos  Persicos  regionis  Ari- 
anae  ®.* 

To  this  I  shall  add  the  following  illustration. 
The  name  cassiteron  is  supposed,  in  general,  to  be 
derived  from  the  Phoenician  or  Chaldaic;!  but 
on  this  point  I  am  not  able  to  decide.  Mela, 
where  he  explains  the  name  of  the  Cassiterisui 
islands,  calls  it  only  plumbum^  without  the  addition 
of  any  epithet,  unless  it  has  been  lost  in  transcrib* 

*  The  authors  here  quoted^  corresponding  to  the  above  figures* 
are  as  follows :  (1)  Plinius,  xxxiv.  IG.  p.  668.  (2)  Caesar  de  hello 
Gallico,  V.  12,      (3)  Aristot.    AuscuU,    mirah,    cap.  51.   p.  106. 

(4)  Galcnus  de  Antidot,  i.  8.  p.  2O9.  ed.  gr.  Basil,  vol.  ii.  p.  43K 

(5)  Plin.  iv.  22.  p.  630.  (6)  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  p.  254.  edit.  Wess. 
(7)  Plin.  iv.  i6.  p.  223.  '  (8)  Strabo,  lib.  iii.  p.  219.  ed.  Almel. 
(9)  Strabo,  lib.  xv.  p.  1055.  (10)  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  v.  p.  347.  ed. 
Wess.  (11)  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  v.  p.  36l.  (12)  Stcphan.  Byzant  v. 
Tartessus,  p.  639.  (13)  Dlonys.  Periegesisj  v.  563.  (14)  Prisciani 
Perieg.  v.  575.  (15)  Avienus  Descript.  urhis,  v.  743.  (16)  Homeri 
Iliad,  xviii.  6 12.  (17)  Iliad,  xi.  25.  (18)  Iliad,  xxiii.  56l. 
(19)  Iliad,  xviii.  665,  574.  (20)  Hesiod.  Scut.  Herculis,  v.  208. 
(21)  Aristot.  CScMom.  lib.  ii.  p.  594.  (22)  Pollux  Onomast. 
p.  1055.  (23)  Mela  de  siiu  orhis,  iii.  6.  24.  p.  275.  (24)  Win. 
xxxiii.  5.  p.  621.  (25)  Plin.  xxxiv.  17.  §48.  p.  669;  and  lib.  xxxiii. 
$45:  Optima  specula  apud  majores  fuerant  Brundisiana  stanno  et 
«re  mixtis.  From  a  similar  mixture  the  best  metallic  specula  are 
cast  at  present. 

t  Bochart  Chanaan,  p.  719-  Borlase's  Observations  on  the  An- 
ti(^uities  of  Cornwall.    Oxford  1754.  fol.  p.  29. 
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ing.  But  Pliny  himself  says"^  Cassiteriies  dicta 
Gram  afertilitate  plumbi.  It  h  piossible^  there^ 
fore,  that  the  leaden  vesselsj  which  are  often  raen-^ 
tioned  in  the  works  of  the  ancients^  were  in  part 
tin;  but  I  cannot  possibly  agree  with  MiUin,t 
who  makes  the  cyams  of  Homer  to  be  tin.  Thw 
word  evidently  denotes  ipountain-green,  or  some 
species  of  stone  coloured  by  it,  which,  in  former 
times,  like  the  lapis  lazuli  at  pre&ent,  was  em- 
ployed for  making  various  kinds  of  ornamenti. 
Resides,  cyanos  and  cassiteroswe  mentioned  in  the 
Iliad,  j;  as  two  different  things.^ 

What  Pliny  says  of  the  colour  and  weight  of 
those  minerals  that  produced  tin,  corresponds  ex^ 
ceedingly  well  with  tin  ore,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  among  the  heaviest  of  minerals,  though 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  metal  itself  is  but  small. 
It  is  also  true  that  lead  is  seldom  found  without 
silver ;  and  tin  perhaps  has  never  be^n  found  with 
the  latter.  What  we  read  in  regard  to  the  ob- 
taining of  tin  ore,  agrees  very  well  with  our  wash- 
ing^works.  Even  at  present  the  greater  part  of 
the  tin  ores  are  found  in  fragments  and  washen. 

•  Lib.  iv.  cap.  22.  p.  230. 

t  Mineralogie  Homerique,  par  Aubin-Louis  MilliQ>  Paris  1730. 
8vo.  p.  90.  This  small  treatise  is  i9\ii;b  esteem^.  A  translation  of 
it  was  printed  at  Konigsbeig  in  1793,  in  octavo,  I  have  not  seen 
it ;  but  the  translator  seems  to  be  one  of  thoK  who  tianslate  the 
names  used  by  the  ancients  in  natuza)  huitory#  witboQt  giving  them* 
selves  much  trouble  to  obtain  full  proofs. 

J  Lib.  xi.  24,  25. 

§  See  what  I  have  already  ^aid^  voU  ii.  p.  324. 
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The  smeltiog  of  thU  metal,  even  when  all  the 
rules  of  art  are  not  employed,  is  attended  with 
little  dMficulty,  though  Goguet  is  of  a  different 
opinion.  As  of  all  metals  it  melts  easiest  in  the 
fire,  it  requires  only  a  small  degree  of  heat  and  no 
artificial  furnace ;  but  as  it  is  readily  calcined,  and 
atfter  repeated  reduction  Joses  its  malleability,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  reduced  metal  can  imme* 
diately  flow  off;  and  on  that  account  our  furnaces 
have  an  aperture  always  kept  open.  It  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  ancients,  in  their  small  furnaces, 
could  easily  make  a  similar  arrangement. 

Tin,  at  all  times,  must  have  been  dearer  than 
lead,  as  the  latter  was  found  in  abundance,  but 
the  former  in  small  quantities.  In  England,  at 
present,  tin  costs  about  five  times  as  much  as 
lead.  At  Hamburgh,  in  1794,  a  pound  of  English 
block  tin  cost  eleven  schillings  and  a  half,  and  tin 
in  bars  thirteen  schillings ;  but  a  hundred  pounds 
of  English  lead  were  worth,  at  that  time,  only 
fourteen  marks,  and  Goslar  lead  eleven  and  a  half 
marks  ready  money. 

That  tin  melts  easier  than  lead  is  very  true. 
According  to  the  latest  experiments  the  former 
fuses  at  420  degrees,  whereas  lead  requires  550  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Both,  metals  can  be 
fused  in  paper  when  it  is  closely  wrapped  round 
them.  Aristotle  and  Pliny  meant  to  say  the  same 
thing  of  their  paper;  and  the  latter  adds  that  the 
paper,  even  when  it  became  torn,  was  not  burnt. 
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What  the  first  says  of  melting  in  water,  some  have 
too  inconsiderately  declared  to  be  a  fable ;  but  it 
is  not  entirely  false.  Tin  melts  in  water  over  the 
fire  before  the  water  is  converted  into  steam ;  and 
when  mixed  with  lead  and  bismuth  it  is  so  fusible 
that  it  melts  in  boiling  water,  because  it  requires 
less  heat  to  be  fused  than  water  does  to  be  brought 
to  a  state  of  ebullition.  That  the  Celtic  tin  con- 
tained a  great  deal  of  lead,  appears  from  the  ob- 
servation, that  when  rubbed  it  made  the  fingers 
black ;  an  effect  which  would  not  have  beeif  pro* 
duced  by  pure  tin. 

That  tin  in  the  time  of  Pithy  was  mixed  with 
lead,  and  in  various  proportions,  we  are  told  by 
himself.  At  that  period  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
tih  and  lead  was  called  argentarium;  and  that  of 
two  parts  lead  and  one  part  tin,  tertiarium.  Others 
mixed  the  latter  composition  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  tin,  aftd  named  the  mixture  also  argenta- 
riuniy  and  this  was  commonly  used  for  tinning. 

I  must,  however,  acknowledge  that  tlie  last 
words  of  Pliny  I  do  not  fully  comprehend.  They 
have  not  indeed  been  noticed  by  any  commentator; 
but  I  do  not,  on  that  account,  believe  that  I  am 
the  only  person  to  whom  they  have  been  in  part 
unintelligible.  Sayot  and  Watson,*  who  were  un- 
doubtedly capable  of  giving  some  decisive  opinion 
on  them,  have  purposely  left  that  part,  which  16 

*  Savot.  p.  53.     Chemical  Essat/s,  by  Watson,  Carobridge  1785^ 
12mo.  iv.  p.  187. 
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tne  appears  obscure,  untranslated,  and  without 
any  explanation.  Piiny  says :  improbiores  ad  ter- 
tiarium  additis  aquis  pai^tibus  albiy  argentarium 
vocafit^  et  eo  quce  volant^  incoquunt.  He  seems 
here  to  throw  out  a  reproach  against  those  who 
melted  together  equal  quantities  of  tertiarium  and 
pure  tin,  and  then  gave  it  the  name  of  argentarium^ 
as  if  it  had  been  of  an  inferior  quality  to  the  argcn- 
iarium  first  named.  But  equal  quantities  of  ter* 
tiarium  and  pure  tin  produced  a  mixture,  in  which 
for  one  part  of  lead  there  were  two  of  tin.  How 
then  could  those  who  made  this  mixture  be  called 
improbiores?  To  answer  this  question  I  shall 
venture  to  give  my  conjecture.  Pliny  perhaps 
meant  to  say,  that  tinning  properly  ought  to  be 
done  with  pure  tin,  but  that  unprincipled  artists 
employed  for  that  purpose  tin  mixed  with  lead. 
If  this  be  the  true  meaning,  his  reproach  was  not 
unfounded.  On  the  same  account,  because  all 
tin  was  then  adulterated  with  lead,  Galen  gives 
cautions  against  the  use  of  tinned  vessels,*  and 
advises  people  to  preserve  medicines  rather  in  glass 
or  in  golden  vessels.  But  why  does  Pliny  add  : 
ideo  album  nulli  rei  sine  mixtura  utile  ?  In  using 
these  words;  it  is  possible  he  may  have  alluded 

*  Galenus  de  Antidoiis,  i.  cap.  8 :  recondi  ctebent  in  vase  stanneo, 
tut  vitreo,  aut  etiam  aureo,  tv  acfyut^^  Hamnpi^i^,  Vitro  siquidem  et 
auro  nihil  fraudulenter  admisceri  potest.  Stannum  autem  plambo 
adulteratur  i  U  xxTTtrtpn^g  fu^u  ^oXu§Sou  SoXourw,  quffl  vitare  con- 
veniet,  non  solum  in  hoc  antidoto^  sed  in  quibuscunque  aliis  me-> 
^icinis. 
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not  to  tinning,  but  to  things  east  of  tin,  wbicbi 
according  to  the  ideas  of  that  time,  or  the  nature 
of  the  tin,  if  of  that  metal  alone,  would  be  too 
brittle.  This  seems  to  be  said  by  the  preceding 
words,  to  which  the  idea  refers  :  albi  natura  plus 
aridi  kabet^  contraque  nigri  iota  humida  est  ideo 

album I  hope  the  reader  will  forgive  me  for 

entering  so  deeply  into  criticism;  but  if  Pliny's 
valuable  work  is  ever  to  become  intelligible,  oc* 
casional  contributions  of  this  kind  must  not  be 
despised. 

Of  the  process  employed  in  tinning,  in  ancient 
times,  we  have  no  account ;  but  the  words  of  Pliny 
incoquere  and  incoctilia  seem  almost  to  denote  that 
it  was  performed,  as  in  tinning  our  iron  wares,  by 
immersing  the  vessels  in  melted  tin.  It  appears 
also  to  have  been  done,  at  an  early  period,  in  a 
very  perfect  manner,  both  because  the  tinned  ar- 
ticles, as  Pliny  says,  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished from  silver,  and  because  the  tinning,  as 
he  adds,  with  -an  expression  of  wonder,  did  not 
increase  the  weight  of  the  vessels.  Tbe  roetal> 
therefore,  was  applied  so  thin  that  it  could  make 
no  perceptible  addition  to  the  weight.  This  is  the 
case  still,  when  the  work  has  been  skilfully  exe- 
cuted ;  and  it  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  the 
astonishing  divisibility  of  metal.  Dr.  Watson 
caused  a  vessel,  the  surface  of  which  contained 
254  square  inches,  and  which  weighed  twenty-six 
ounces,  to  be  tinned,  and  found  that  the  weight 
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was  increased  only  half  an  ounce ;  consequently 
half  an  ounce  of  tin  was  spread  over  854  square 
inches. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this  dexterityi  which 
must  be  allowed  to  the  Romans,  they  appear  to 
ha^e  employed  tinning,  at  any  rate  for  kitchen 
utensils  and  household  furniture;  very  seldom*  It 
is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  and  never  where  one 
might  expect  it,  that  is  to  say,  in  works  on  cook- 
ery and  domestic  economy,  where  the  authors 
give  directions  for  preparing  and  preserving  salt 
provisions.  When  they  speak  of  the  choice  of 
vessels,  they  merely  say  that  new  earthen  ones 
should  be  employed.  Some  of  the  physicians  only 
have  had  the  foresight  to  recommend  tinned  ves- 
sels.''^ It  does  not  appear  indeed  that  the  Romans, 
though  copper  vessels  were  in  general  use  among 
them,  employed  any  precautions  to  prevent  them 
from  being  injurious  to  the  health.  Pliny  only 
says  that  a  coating  of  stannum  improved  the  taste 
of  food,  and  guarded  against  verdigrise.  The  for- 
mer part  is  to  be  thus  understood ;  that  the  bad 
taste  occasioned  by  copper  was  prevented ;  but  he 
does  not  say  that  the  health  was  secured  by  it. 
The  term  also  incoctilia^  usual  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 

*  Dioscorides,  lib.  i.  cap.  38.  p.  25 :  %ti  Xf§irr«  Jt«x«0'r<rt^fiefoy 
^oXXc,  in  lebetem  stanno  obductum.  In  the  fifth  book.  chap,  iio, 
p.  1689  he  names  leaden  and  tin  vessels,  yuox«6Sif«,  HcKmrtptiou  This 
passa^  can  hardly  be  right  $  it  ought  to  be:  in  glass,  but  not  in 
leaden  vessels;  for  Dioscorides  certainly  must  have  known  that 
quicksilver  could  not  be  kept  in  these  metals. 
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is  found  in  his  works  alone.  It  is  likewise  re* 
markable,  that  among  the  numerous  vessels  found 
at  Herculaneum,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the 
greater  part  of  them  were  of  copper  or  stannum, 
few  of  which  were  silvered,  and  none  tinned.  Had 
tinning  been  then  as  much  used  as  at  present, 
some  tinned  vessels  must  have  been  found.''^ 

I  shall  further  remark,  that  Pliny  ascribes  the 
invention  of  tinning  to  the  Gauls;  and  that  he 
extols  io  particular  the  work  of  the  Bituriges,  the 
old  inhabitants  or  the  province  of  Berry,  and  those 
articles  made  at  Alexia  or  Alegia,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  Alise  in  Auxois;  that  he 
speaks  of  tinning  copper  and  not  iron,  and  that 
according  to  his  account  not  only  tin  was  used  for 
that  purpose,  but  also  stannum.  By  the  passages 
already  quoted  it  is  proved,  that  in  the  time  oi 
Homer  cassiteron  was  employed  for  ornamenting 
shields  and  certain  kinds  of  dresses  ;  but  the  fur^ 
ther  illustration  of  them  I  shall  leave  to  others. 
The  shields  perhaps  were  inlaid  with  tin ;  and  it 
is  not  improbable  that  threads  were  then  made  of 
this  metal,  and  used  for  embroidering.  That  this 
art  was  at  that  period  known  may  be  readily  be- 
lieved, since  the  women  of  Lapland  embroider 

*  Becueil  d'aniiquit^s,  par  Caylus,  i.  p.  26q,  and  v.  p.  29 1. 
WinkelmaDn*8  Sendschreiben  von  dem  Herculanischen  Entdeckun- 
gen,  Dresden  1762,  4to.  p.  61.  Also  the  same  author's  work,  en- 
titled Nachrichien^von  den  Herculanischen  Entdeckungen,  Dresden 
1764,  4to.  p.  40.  De  la  Lande  Foyage  dun  Frangois  en  liaHe, 
vii.  p.  120.    Yolkman  Nackrickien  von  Italien,  iii.  p.  285. 
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their  dresses,  and  particularly  their  fur  cloaks,  in 
so  delicate  and  ingenious  a  manner,  with  tin 
threads  drawn  out  by  themselves,  as.  to  excite 
astonishment.^  . .         .      . 

.  What  Pliny  says  is  true,  that  lead  cannot  be 
soldered  without  tin,  nor  tin  without  lead.  For  this 
operation  a  mixture  of  both  metals,  which  fuses 
more  readily  than  each  of  them  singly,  is  employed. 
Instead  of  oil,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  workmen  use 
at  present,  in  this  process,  colophonium  or  some 
other  resin. 

That  vessels  were  made  of  cast  tin  at  an  early 
period  is  highly  probable ;  but  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  any  of  them  in  collections  of  an- 
tiquities. I  am  acquainted  only  with  two  in- 
stances of  their  being  found,  both  of  which  oc- 
curred in  England.  In  the  beginning  of  the  last, 
century  some  pieces  of  tin  were  discovered  in 
Yorkshire,  together  with  other  Roman  antiqui- 
ties ;t  and  in  1756  some  tin  vessels  of  Roman 
workmanship  with  Roman  inscriptions  were  dug 
up  in  Cornwall.:!; 

♦  I.  Schefferi  Lapponia,  Francof.  l673,  4to.  p.  210.  26 1,  whera 
a  figure  is  given  of  a  Lapland  woman  drawing  threads.  Hogstrom's 
Beschreibung  des  Sckwedischen  Laplands,  Copenhagen  1748,  Sva, 
p.  97.  Georgi  Beschreibung  alter  nationen  des  Russisehen  Reich, 
St.  Petersburg  1776,  4to.  p.  17. 

t  Philos.  Transact.  1702,  1703.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  II29. 

J  Philos.  Transact.  1759,  vol.  li.  p.  13,  where  figures  of  tho- 
vessels  are  given.  The  History  of  Manchester,  by  Tohn  WhitakcF, 
London  1771,  4to.  i.  p.  305. 

VOL.  IV.  J> 
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I  shall  pass  over  the  history  of  the  tin  trade  of 
the  Phoenicians,  the  Greeks,  the  Gauls,  and  the 
Romans,  respecting  which  only  scanty  and  doubt- 
ful information  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  but  in  those  of  the  moderns  a  greater 
number  of  hypotheses.    The  situation  even  of  the 
Cassiterides  islands  cannot  with  certainty  be  de- 
termined, though  it  is  supposed  in  general,  and 
not  without  probability,  that  they  were  the  Scilly 
islands,  which  lie  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  most  western  part  of  the  English 
coast ;  that  is^  the  extremity  of  Cornwall,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  Land's  End.     At  the  same  time  we 
must  adopt  the  opinion  of  Ortelius,  that  under 
that  appellation  were  included  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire.*    To  those  who  are  on  the 
Scilly  islands,  Cornwall,  as  Borlase  remarks,  ap- 
pears to  be  an  island  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  that 
the  Scilly  islands,  which  were  cailed  also  SUures^ 
could  furnish  tin  sufficient  for  the  ancient  trade, 
espicially  as  few  and  very  small    traces   of  old 
works  are  observed  in  them,  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  metal  was  obtained 
from  Cornwall.    That  the  Phcenicians  themselves 
worked  mines  there,  cannot  be  proved ;  it  is  rather 
to  be  supposed  that  they  procured  the  metal  from 
|he  inhabitants  by  barter ;  but,  on  the  otlier  hand^ 

*  Antiquities  of  Cornwall,  p  3Q..  And  in  particular,  OhsertaHons 
kn  tkt  ancient  and  present  Hale  of  the  islqnis  qfScilltf*  By  Borlase, 
Oxford  1750>  4to.y.  18  and  57. 
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there  is  reason  to  believei  from  various  antiquities, 
that  the  Roaians  dug  up  the  are  themselves  from 
the  mine,  and  had  works  for  extracting  the  metal. 
The  island  Ictis  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  to  which 
the  ancient  Britons  carried  tin,  and  from  which  it 
w^s  conveyed  by  the  Gallic  merchants,  is  gene- 
tally  considered  ^s  the  isle  of  Wight ;  but  Borlase 
remarks  very  properly,*  that  Ictis,  according  to  the 
account  of  the  ancients,  must  have  been  much 
i^arer  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  He  conjectures 
therefore,  and  with  great  probability,  that  this 
word  was  the  general  appellation  of  a  peninsula, 
or  bay,  or  a  place  of  depot  for  merchandise.!  If 
the  Mictis  of  Timaeus  and  the  Vectis  of  Pliny  are 
not  liMs  island  Ictis^  it  will  be  difficult  to  find 
them.  It  is  very  singular  that  Dionysius,  a  later 
writer,  and  his  follower  Priscian,  and  Avienus,  call 
the  Ca^^erides  islands  the  Hesperidcs.X 
.  That  the  Drangians  had  tin  mines  appears  to 
me  highly  improbable :  Strabo  is  the  only  writer 
who  say9  so,  in  a  few  words ;  and  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  author.  If 
Drangiana  be  considered  as  a  part  of  Persia,  to 
which  that  district  belongs  at  present,  it  is  stated 
by  all  modern  travellers  that  tin  is  not  to  be  found 

♦  Nktural  Hist,  of  Cornwall,  p.  177. 

t  In  tbe  Antiquities  of  CornWall^  p.  394  ilk,  yk,  ick,  a  common 
termination  of  creeks  in  Cornwall,  as  Pordinik,  Pradnik. 

X  Dionysii  «rbis  deacriptio.    Londini  1679,  8yo.  p.  SSO,  where 
HilFs  observations  deserve  to  be  read. 

D  2 
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any  where  in  the  Persian  empire.*  If  we  reckon 
it  a  part  of  India,  Pliny  asserts  that  no  tin  works 
were  then  known  in  that  country.  In  his  time, 
this  metal  was  sent  thither  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  was  purchased  with  precious  stones 
and  pearls.  This  last  circumstance  has  by  sofne 
been  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  high  price  of 
the  metal  at  that  period;  but  he  says  nothing 
farther  than  that  tin  was  among  the  imports  of 
India  at  that  time,  and  that  jewds  and  pearls 
formed  a  part  of  the  exports.  It  may  be  said, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish,  colonies  in 
America  gave  their  silver  for  our  linen,  but  we  can- 
not thence  prove  that  it  bears  a  high  price. 

That  the  word  stdnnum^  in  the  time  of  Pliny, 
did  not  isignify  tin  but  a  compound  metal,  is  as 
certain  as  that,  in  later  times^  it  became  the  com- 
mon name  of  tin.  Hence  arises  the  question : 
Since  what  time  has  our  tin  been  known  under  the 
appellation  of  ^^a/z/ru;;}.^ 

This  question  as  far  as  I  know,  has  never  yet 
been  examined ;  -and  this,  I  hope,  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient excuse  if  I  should  not  be  able  to  give  an 
answer  completely  satisfactory.  The  first  author 
in  whom  I  find  the  Greek  word  cassiteros  translated 
by  St  annum  is  Avienus,  in  the  free  translation  of 
Dionysius ;  who,  as  proved  by  Wernsdorf,  lived 

♦  Voyages  de  Chardin.  Rouen  1723,  ISmo.  Iv.  Qb^  where  it  is 
expressly  said  that  Persia  has  no  tin,  but  that  it  obtains  it  from  India. 
The  same  thing  is  confirmed  by  Tavernier. 
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about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,*  The 
next  who  translates  the  Greek  word  in  the  same 
manner,  is  Priscian;  who,  according  to  the  grounds 
alleged  by  Wernsdorf,  must  have  lived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixth  century. 

From  what  I  already  know  I  suspect,  that  the 
long  and  improper  nanie  plumbum  candidam  began 
in  the  fourth  century  to  be  exchanged  iov^tannumi 
and  it  is  probable  that,  at  that  time,  tin  was  so 
abundant  that  it  banished  the  old  statmum,  td 
which  it  might  have  a  resemblance.  In  later  cen<-; 
turies,  then,  stannum  always  signified  tin;  and  in 
the  middle  ages  various  words  were  arbitrarily 
formed  from  it,  M^hich  do  not  occur  in  the.  Latia 
authors.  The  stannea  tecta.ov  roof  of  the  church. 
atAgen,onthe  Garonne,  in  Guienne,  described 
by  the  ecclesiastical  poet  Fortunatus,t  about  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century,  consisted,  undoubtedly,; 
of  tinned  plates  of  copper.  Stagnare  occurs  often 
for  tinning,  as  ^^tagnator  does  for  a  tin-founder. 
In  the  thirteenth  century »  Henry  III  of  England 
gave  as  a  present  a  stagnaritim  or  a  stannaria^  a 
tin  mine  or  tin  work,  or,  as  others  say yfodina  standi. 
In  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  in  England, 
under  Edward  III,  a  stannaria  curia  ;  and  in  th^ 

*  Vt^here  the  author  mentipna  xao-o-ircp^;,  the  translator  has  ipetalK 
albentis  slanni  venasy  v.  753.  And  in  the  poem  Ora  maritima, 
Y.  ^Q^ :  mons  argentarius  -  -  -  stanno  ploriipo  nitet. 

t  Fortunati  Opera,  ed.  Michaelis  Angeli  Luchl.  Romse  1786^ 
4to.  |.  p.  14.  lih.  i.  cap.  8  :  8.taQBef|  tecU  dedit^ 
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same  century,  besides  various  other  omaolentSy 
bmuke  stanneatcs  were  forbkiden  to  the  clergy. 
In  a  catalogue  of  the  year  13799  the  following  ar- 
ticles occur:  ttia parva starma  madid  valoris  -  * « 
item  unum  stannum  paroum  •  *  -  item  duo  magna 

In  regard  to  the  tin  trade  of  the  Spaniards,  I 
can  unfortunately  say  nothing :  the  tin  works  in 
Spain,  lye  are  tolds  were  abandoned  under  the 
goverament  of  the  Moors.  England,  as  is  gene^ 
rally  ^ertedf  enjoyed  an  exclusive  trade  in  this 
metal  till  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  dn 
itoines  were  discovered  and  worked  in  Bohemia. 
Bpl  thp  exact  time  when  this  took  place  I  am  not 
able  to  determine.  The  Bohemian  works,  in  all 
probability,  are  older  than  the  Saxon;  but  it  is 
still  ipore  certain  that  the  account  given  by  Hagec!i 
that  they  were  known  sq  early  i^s  the  year  798,  is 
eptirely  vpid  of  foundation.t 

When  tibe  English  writers;]:  treat  on  tbe  history 
df  this  metal,  they  seldom  fail  to  repeat  what  has 
been  ^dd  on  the  subject  by  Matthew  Paris.^  This 

*  Proofs  may  be  found  in  Dufresne, 

t  Wencesl.  Hagec  B^hmkche  Cbrooik.  Nfirnberg  lQ^7,  fol* 
p.  53.  Mohsen,  however*  in  Bttfiragen  %uf  Gesch,  der  Wusen" 
chajten  in  Brandwhurg,  Berlin  17]B3, 4to.  p.  S05,  has  adopted  this 
account  as  true^ 

I  For  example^  Borlase  in  Natur.  Hist.  p.  l60.  Speeds  Theatre, 
tf  the  entire  of  Great  Britain,  Lond.  l676>  foU  CambdeiC$  Bru 
iannia,  Gibson's  edit.  Lond.  i6q5,  fol.  p.  3.  Anderson  in  his 
JS«f.  qff!ommerce,  ficc. 

§  Misteflia  major,  p.  507:  Eodemqtie  amip  (1241)  inyentmn  est 
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Benedictine  monk,  who  was  by  birth  an  English* 
man,  and  died  in  1S59,  related  in  his  History  of 
England,  that  a  Cornish^man  having  fled  to  Ger- 
many»  on  account  of  a  murder,  first  discovered 
tin  there  in  the  year  124K  He  adds,  that  the 
Germans  soon  after  furnished  this  metal  at  bo 
cheap  a  rate,  that  they  could  sell  it  in  England, 
on  which  the  price  there  fell,  very  much  to  the 
loss  of  Richard  Earl  of  Cornwall,  so  well  known 
by  his  having  been  elected  king  of  the  Eomans. 
Sinc^  Matthew  relates  this  as  an  event  which  took 
place  in  his  time,  it  would  perhaps  be  improper  to 
doubt  it ;  but  it  still  appears  strange,  that  no 
mention  is  to  be  found  of  this  circumstance  in  the 
Bohemian  or  German  Annals.  Gmelin  also  must 
not  have  met  with  any  account  of  it,  else  he  woiild 
have  announced  it  Peithner  likewise  is  silent 
respecting  it :  on  the  contrary,  he  says  that  the  tin 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Gmup^ 

stioiuim  ia  AlemaimU  primum  «t  jniriaMimim  oopi<aiiii^U4ii|  Sf| 
partibus  Anglias.  Quod  ab  initio  qiimdi  antea,  nisi  tai\tum  id  Cor- 
nubia  aliquo  loco  non  l«s^ur  fuine  jrcpertuiQ,  ft  idco  prelum  ^s  'm 
Anglia  propter  copiam  abundanteiOy  qqem  in  Angliapi  tFantmiii^ 
Alemannia,  fut^minoratum  ae  vilificatum«  This  metal,  howf  v^r^ 
must  bave  remained  long  dear ;  for  it  is  remarked  in  tbe  Archnkgia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  154,  from  an  expense-book  of  the  Earls  of  Northnmber* 
hod,  liiat  vessels  of  ttn^  about  tke  year  1500,  in  conscience  of 
^eir  deamess  had  not  become  eommon.  Thb  is  confirmed  also  b|f 
a  regylation  respecting  the  household  of  Henry  VUL  printed  alsain 
the  Arcbat^(^ia,  where  k  b  said  :  0£Bcers  of  the  squilleiy  to  siee 
aU  jtbe  vessels,  as  well  aihrer  as  pewter,  be  kept  and  saved  from  ^ . 
stealing. 
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pen  were  discovered  so  early  as  the  year  1145, 
by  a  peasant  named  Wnadec,  belonging  to  the 
village  of  Chodicze.*  Of  the  antiquity  of  the  Saxon 
mines  I  can  give  no  account :  had  any  informa- 
tion on  that  subject  existed,  it  would  certainly  have 
been  noticed  by  Gmelin-f 
.  Bruscb,  who  was  murdered  by  two  noblemen  in 
1559,  seems  to  place  the  discovery  of  the  tin 
mines  at  Schlackenwalde,  which  he  says  are 
younger  than  those  of  Schonfeld,  in  the  thirteenth 
or  twelfth  century^  Albertus  Magnus,  who  died 
in  1280,  says  that,  in  his  time,  a  great  deal  of  tip 
was  dug  up  in  various  parts  of  Germanyr§  At 
present  the  principal  tin  works  are  at  Geyer, 
Ehrenfriedersdorf  and  Altenberg. 

The  art  of  tinning  plate-iron  was  invented  either 
in  Bohemia  or  Germany,  and  introduced  at  a  later 
period  into  England,  France,  and  other  countries. 
But  as  the  whole  history  of  the  German  mines  is 
very  defective  and  uncertain,  the  period  when  this 
useful  and  highly  profitable   branch  of  business 

*  Peithners  Versuch  fiber  die  Geschichte  der  Bohmischen  und 
M&hrischen  Bergwcrke.    Wien.  1780,  fol.  p.  85. 

f  J.  F.  GmeiiDBeytragezur  Geschichte  des  teulschen  Bergbaues. 
Halle  1783,  8vo.  p.  121. 

X  C.  Brnschii  redivivi  Beschreibung  des  Fichtelberges.  Nfirnberg 
1683,  4to.  p.  3  and  40.  Ausfuhrlicke  Beschreibung  des  FichteU 
Berges,  Leipsic  1716,  4to.  p.  34  and  194. 

§  Liber  quartus  mineralium,  cap.  4 :  Invenitnr  stannum  d«plex« 
scilicet  durius  et  siccius,  quod  venit  de  Anglia  sive  Britannia,  et 
moUius  aliquantoium,  quod  in  Germaniae  partibu3  abunds^ntim  iU'i 
fenitur. 
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was  begun  is  not  known.  Yarranton,  an  English 
writer,  of  whom!  shall  speak  more  hereafter,  re- 
lates that  the  first  tinning  of  this  kind  was  made 
in  Bohemia ;  that  a  catholic  clergyman,  who  em* 
braced,  the  Lutheran  religion,  brought  the  art, 
about  the  year  16S0,  to  Saxony^  and  that  since 
that  time  all  Europe  has  been  furnished  with  tin- 
plate  from  Germany. 

This  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  tinnidg 
of  iron  is  more  modern  than  the  tinning  of  copper. 
The  first  articles  made  by  the  bottle-makers  wera 
flasks  of  copper  tinned,  which  in  old  times  were 
used  in  war  and  on  journeys,  like  the* ^/^^now 
still  employed  in  Spain  and  Portagal,  in  which  all. 
kinds  of  distilled  waters  are  sent  from  Malta.* 
!  Among  the  English,  who  formerly  had  a.  mo* 
nopioly  of  the  tin  trade,  and  who  still  possess  the 
best  and  richest  tin  mines,  the  introduction  of  this 
art  of  employing  their  niitive  production  did  not 
at :  first  succeed ;  and  this  circumstance  afforded 
Becher  a  subject  for  raillery.  |  But,  about  the 
year  1670,  a  company  sent  to  Sas^ony,  at  their 
expense,  an  ingenious  man  named  Andrew  Yai> 
r^nton^  in  order  to  learn  the  process  of  tinning. 
Haying  acquired  there  the  necessary  knowledge, 
he,  returned  to  England  with  some  German  work- 
men and  nianufactured  tin  plate,  which  met  with 

*  See  Geg^w&rtiger  staqt  v»n  England,  Partugml,  und  Spanien 
(by  Theodore  King  of  Corsica),  ii.  p.  95.    Waarenkunde,  L  p.  653, 
t  Narrisch  Weishpit,  p.  51. 
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generftl  approbation.  BefoM  tiie  company,  Koir* 
ev6r>  could  carry  on  business  on  an  extensive 
scale,  a  man  of  some  distinction^  having  made  him- 
self acquainted  witii  YarraMmi's  process,  obtained 
a  patent  for  this  art;  and  the  first  undertakers 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  enterprise  which  had 
cost  them  a  great  deal  of  money>  and  yet  no  use 
was  made  of  the  patent  which  had  been  ob-. 
tained.* 

About  the  year  17fiO,  which,  on  account  of  the 
many  new  schemes  and  the  deceptive  trade  car* 
ried  '<m  in  consequence  of  them,  will  ever  be 
memorable  in  the  history  of  English  folly,  among 
the  many  hubhk$j  as  they  were  then  called,  was 
an  establishment  for  making  tin  plate;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  few  speculations  of  that  period 
wfakh  were  attmded  with  advantage.  The  first 
manufactory  of  this  kind  was  established  in  Moo* 
mouthshirCi  periiaps  at  the  viHliage  of  Pontypool, 
where  tin  plate  was  at  any  rate  made  so  ei^ly  aa 
1750.  t  At  present,  the  English  assert  that  their 
iron  plate  is  covered  with  pure  Mock  tm,  whkh 
in  colour,  splendour,  and  pliability,  exceeds  all  the 
fcMeign.  The  first  part  of  thb  assertion,  however, 
is  by  foreigners  doubted,  j;    In  France,  the  first 

*  This  18  related  by  Anderson  and  Watson,  from  a  book  which  I* 
hare  -never  seen*  entitled,  Engl<mi^t  imprwtmtnt  ^  tea  mnd  hnd^ 
ly  And.  Yarianton,  gent  16^8. 

t  Watson's  ctmnlcal  essays^  it.  ^  SOS.  Andevson's  Hist,  gf 
Gonuntffee* 

t  See  ^nBuam*s  AnUiiung  mtr  BtarhiUuf^  des  Ewm,  p.  )3S« 
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txperknent  to  introduce'' this  branch  of  manu*! 
facture  was  made  under  Colbert,  who  procured 
workmen,  some  of  whom  were  establisbed  at 
Chenesey,  in  Franche-Comt^  and  others  at  Beau* 
mont-la-Ferriere  in  the  Nivernois.  But  the  want 
of  skin  and  proper  support  rendered  this  expensive 
undertaking  fruitless.  Some  manufactories,  how- 
ever, were  brought  to  be  productive  fci  the  last 
century ;  the  oldest  of  which  was  established  at 
Mansvaux  in  Alsace,  in  the  year  I726.  Thiswa« 
followed,  in  1733,  by  another  at  Bain  in  Ixxraine, 
which  obtained  its  privilege  from  Duke  Francis  III» 
and  this  was  confirmed  by  Stanblaus  in  1745.* 

That  tin,  in  modern  times,  has  been  brought 
from  the  £ast  Indies  to  Europe  is  well  known; 
but  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover 
wlien  this  trade  began.  It  is,  however,  known, 
that  at  the  cemmeneement  of  tiie  sixteenth  ceiw 

*  This  is  related  bj  Diderot  in  his  article  Fer-^llanc  in  the  Ency^ 
clopfdie.  That  the  Fer-tlanc  of  the  French  is  tin  plate  every  one 
knows ;  but  what  are  we  io  understand  by  firrum  cafuRdum,  a  hiin-^ 
^^  talents  of  whicb  were  ^ven  as  a  prosent  to  Alocan^ar  in  Indtal 
No  commentator  has  noticed  this  appellation.  In  the  index^  how- 
-  tvtr,  to  Snakenburg*s  Curtius,  I  find  the  conjecture  that  it  tndif 
mean  tbe/iTre<fli  Indicum,  wliich^  Kb.  x? i.  $  l.ff^t  publicants^  or 
Pil^0fU  zxxix.  4.  %  16.  7»  it  named  among  the  aitieles  liable  to  paj 
duty;  but  some  editions  in  this  passage  have  eh^num  Jndicum.  The 
reader  is  referred  also  to  Photii  Bihligth.  p.  145,  where  Ctesias  re- 
lates a  fable  in  regard  to  Indian  iron.  Plinj,  xxxiv.  14,  p.  667  men- 
tions yfntim  Sericum,  whieh,  in  his  time,  was  considered  as  the 
^t}  but  still  it  may  be  asked,  why  is  the  epithet  white  applied  in 
particular  to  the  Indian  iron?  Compare  Aristot  de  Mirab,  AuscnH* 
p.  0&  and  426. 
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tury  a  good  deal  of  information  had  been  o&* 
tained  in  Europe  in  regard  to  East  India  tin. 
Louis  Barthema^  who  was  then  in  India,  speaks  of 
Malacca  tin/  as  does  also  F.  Mendez  Pinto^t  who 
wa9  th^re  in  15S7>  and  Odoard  Barbpsa  mentions 
that  which  was  carried  from  Caranguor  to  Malacca* 
Barbosa  wrote  in  1516.  ^  Munstcr,  Mercator, 
and  other  old  geographers,  relate,  that  before,  the 
establishment  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  India, 
large  tin  coins  were  in  circulation  in  the  island  of 
Sumatra. 

The  greater  part  of  the  East*  Indian  tin  comes 
from  Siam,  Malacca,  and  Banca.  In  the  last-men^ 
tioned  place,  which  is  an  island  near  the  soujth- 
east  coast  of  Sumatra,  the  mines  are  said  to  have 
been  discovered  in  17  IK  At  present,  there  arc  ten 
|Hts,  which  are  worked  by  Chinese,  on  account  of 
the  king  of  Palimbang.  One  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  pounds  cost  him  only  five  rix  dollars;  and  for 
this  quantity  he  receives  from  the  Putcb  East^ 
India  company,  to  whose  government  he  is  sub- 
ject, from  thirteen  to  fifteen  dollars.  The  greater 
part  goes  to  China,  or  is  used  in  India;  but  in  th^ 
year  1778  the  company  sent  700,000  pounds  to 
Europe,  which  was  sold  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
pounds  for  forty-two  florins.     Malacca  furnishes 

•  Navigazioni  et  viaggi  raccoUe  da  Ramusio.    In  Venetia  l6i3^ 
UA.  i.  p.  166.  c. 
f  Algem.  Hist  der  Rcisen.  x.  p.  376* 
X  Ramusio^  i.>p.  m.  317«  d. 
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yearly  about  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds;  but  the  principal  part  of  it  remains  in 
India.  In  the  year  1 778  the  company  sold  1 00^000 
pounds  in  Amsterdam.  A  great  deal  of  tin  is  sold 
also  in  its  factory  at  Siam.^  AH  the  tin  sold  by  it 
at  Amsterdam  between  the  year  1775  and  1779 
amounted  to  2,421,597  pounds. f 

It  is  however,  remarkable,  that  of  late  years 
English  tin  has  beien  sent  to  India,  because  the 
Dutch  cannot  sell  theirs  so  cheap.  In  1790 
twelve  hundred  tons  were  sent  to  China,  and  ten 
tons  to  Bombay;  and  by  this  sale  the  price  of  tin 
rose  in  Cornwall  from  fifty-eight  to  seventy^two 
shillings  per  cent^ 


SOWING-MACHINES. 

That  under  the  terms  sowing-machines,  semoir^ 
drill-plough,  macchine per  seminarCy  are  understood 
implements  by  which. the  seeds  of  those  plants 
cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  particularly  the 
different  species  of  corn,  can  be  regularly  depo* 
sited  in  the  earthy  and  at  any  distance  from  each 

•  Beknopte  beschryving  der  Oostindlsche  Etablisseoienten.  Doot 
Ary  Huysers.     Amsterd.  1798.  Svo. 

t  Hicard*8  Handbuch  der  Kaufleute.  Greifswald,  1783.  4to. !. 
p.  57. 

X  Transactions  of  the  societjr  for  thei  encouragement  of  arts, 
\o\.  X. 
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Other,  at  pleasure,  13  at  present  generally  kngwn. 
The  prbcipal  pari  of  the  ma<:hiQQ  consists  of  a 
box,  having  witbki  it  a  Gy^nder  furnished  with 
o<^,  which  forms  the  axes  of  two  wheels*  aad 
which  as  it  revolves,  assists  the  se^d  put  into  the 
box  to  escape  through  holes  formed  at  a  proper 
distance  from  eaqh  other  in  the  bottoQi. 

At  first,  these  machines  were  exceedingly  sjmple, 
and  had  only  in  the  lbre*part  a  ploughshare ;  but 
afterwards  a  harrow  wa3  applied  bebind>  so  that 
with  such  an  appafatua  one  could  plough^  $ow, 
and  harrow,  at  the  same  time.  It  was  attended, 
however,  with  the  common  fault  of  aU  very  com* 
plex  machines ;  it  was  too  artificid^  too  expensive, 
and  too  easily  deranged*  The  greater  part,  there^ 
fore,  of  those  lately  made  have  only  a  harrow  be- 
hind them. 

Since  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  so  many 
machines  of  this  kind  have  been  invented,  that  to 
give  a  complete  cat^ilogue  of  theoi  would  be  dif- 
ficult. The  invention,  however,  does  not  belong 
either  to  our  period  or  to  the  English,  who  have 
hitherto  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  improve* 
ment  and  employment. of  iu  I  have  some  where 
read,  that  a  proposal  for  a  machine  of  this  kind 
occurs  in  Theophrastus ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  discover  the  passage.  I  am  much  rather 
inclined,  from  the  information  I  have  hitherto  ob- 
tained, to  place  this  invention  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  to  ascribe  the  merit  of  it  to  the  Italians. 
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By  our  oldest  writers  on  agriculture^  Heresbecb, 
Cokrus,  Florioas,  Hohberg,  and  others,  it  b  not 
mentioned* 

Joseph  LocateUi,  of  whom,  however,  very  Uttk 
is  known,  is  commonly  considered  as  the  mventon 
That  he  was  a  noUemaa  of  Carinthia,  but  not  a 
count,  as  he  is  called  in  lodier's  Dictionary  of 
Learned  Men,  is  proved  by  a  small  work  con* 
sisting  of  two  slieets  in  quarto,  now  in  my  pos- 
session.*  It  is  there  stated,  that  experiments  wero 
made  with  a  machine  of  this  kind  by  the  emperw^s 
order,  at  the  imperial  palace  and  market  of  Laxen* 
burg,  in  the  presence  of  a  commissioner,  named 
PieCre  Bonaventura  von  Crollolanzay  appointed 
for  that  purpose.    These  experiments  succeeded 
so  well,  that  a  crop  of  sixty  for  one  was  obtained 
from  land  not  manured,  and  sal^ect  to  frequast  in- 
uncbtion.   On  this  account  the  eotperor  rewarded 
the  inventor,  and  sent  him  with  letters  of  recom- 
mendation to  ibe  king  of  Spain. 

In  thk  small  work  no  date  is  mentioned,  but  on 
the  title-page;  and  if  that  be  correct,  the  invention 
must  be  placed  in  the  last  year  of  the  sixteenth 
or  the  first  of  the  seventeenth  century,  conse- 
quently in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Rudolpbus  II, 

•  The  title  is,  Beschreibung  eines  neuen  Instruments  mit  welchem 
4as  Gctraide  zugieich  geackert  und  gesaet  werden  kan;  vormals 
erfundtB  von  Locatelii,  Landmann  im  Erz-HeiTogtham  Cirndten. 

Nanmehro  aber  bey  diesen  Schweren  Zeiten mitgetheilt  und 

zum  dritten  mal  gedrucki.    Anno  l603.    MTithout  the  nan^e  of  any 
place,  priQttry  or  publisher,  "^ 
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who  bad  a  great  fondness  for  inechanical  invetw 
tions.  This  treatise  is  certainly  the  same  whicb^ 
as  Reinman  says,  ^  was  printed  in  I69O  without 
any  place  being  mentioned,  and  according  to 
Haller,-)*  at  Jena,  16^0,;  but  the  author  of  it  can- 
not have  been  the  inventor,  as  asserted  by  locher^ 
who  .adds,  that  the  tract  in  question  was  printed  at 
Vienna  in  the  year  above  .mentioned* 

The  date  1603,  however,  can  hardly  be  correct; 
it  ought  rather  to  be  1693,  and  in  that  case  the 
tract  might  have  been  three  times  printed,  be^ 
tween  that  period  and  1690.  The  date  in  the 
title-page  of  my  copy  appears  properly  to  have  in 
it  a  9,  whiqh  resembles  a  zero,  only  because  the 
compositor  used  a  type  on  which  the  lower  part  of 
the  figure  was  broke.  That  this  conjecture  is  true, 
I  have,  I  think,  sufficiently  proved;  though  Mun- 
chausen, Haller,  and  others  read  the  date  1603.  > 

In  the  year  1669,  John  Evelyn  gave  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  a  complete  description 
of  Locatelli's  invention. :{:  He  there  says  that  the 
inventor,  went  with  his  machine  to  Spain,  where  he 
proved  the  advantage  of  it  by  public  experiments, 
and  described  them  in  a  Spanish  work,  dedicated  to 

•  Historia  litteraria  der  Tciitschen,  iii.  2.  p.  614. 

t  Biblioth.  Botan.  i.  p.  400.  Haller  says  that  this  Locatelli  wa» 
the  author  also  of  a  medical  work  entitled :  Teatro  tTarcam  me>- 
diet,  Venez.  1 667-8.  But  Haller  certainly  here  confounds  this  Lo- 
catelli with  Louis  Locatelli^  who  according  to  Idcher>  wrote 
Theatrum  Jrcanorum  Cht^micotum,  and  died  in  l667* 

X  Phil.  Transactions  vol.  v.  No.  60.  p.  1056. 
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Geronimo  de  Camargo^  member  of  the  Cons^a 
real  de  Castilta^  who  was  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  make  known  and  promote  the  ase  of  this 
machine^  the  sale  of  which  was  secured  to  the 
inventor  at  a  price  fixed  in  his  patent.  This 
Spanish  work^  from  which  Evelyn  made  an  ex- 
tract, was  printed  with  the  Austrian  approbation 
of  Crollolanza,  and  the  date  Aug.  1st,  1663.  Lo- 
catelli  must  immediately  after  have  gone  to  Spain^ 
for  it  is  there  stated  that  his  machines  were  made 
and  sold  in  great  abundance  at  Madrid,  in  1664. 
The  invention  belongs,  therefore,  to  the  year 
1663/ 

This  machine  was  exceedingly  simple.  The 
seed-box,  the  cylinder  of  which  was  furnished  with 
two  small  wheels,  required  only  to  be  hooked  ot 
fastened,  by  means  of  ropes,  to  the  stilt  of  the 
plough.  A  iBgure  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  Ijefore- 
mentioned  German  tract;  also  in  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions,  and  thence  copied  into  Du* 
baraers  Traite  de  la  culture  des  Terres,* 

•  Paris  17^3.  ISmo.  i.  p.  36s.  tab.  6.  Duhamel  has  commiUed 
9  double  error.  He  speaks  of  the  inveation  as  if  the  Brst  eTiperimenta 
were  made  in  Spain^  and  as  if  those  in  Austria  had  been  later.  He 
says  also,  that  the  latter  were  iuade  dans  le  Luxenhourg  in  Ittria, 
The  English  account  also  says  erroneously  Luxembourg,  instead  6f 
Lachsenburg,  or  Laxemburg^  which  is  in  Austria,  and  notiiilstria* 
A  figure,  on  a  reduced  scale,  but  inverted,  may  be  found  also  in 
Leske  iibhandlungen  zur  Naturgesch,  Pkyaik  und  Oekonamie  aus 
den  Philosoph,  Transact.  Letfug  1779>  4to.  i.  tab.  8.  The  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  wanting.  It  was  to  have  followed  in  the  next 
part,  but  it  was  never  primed. 

VOL.  IV.  E 
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The  Italians,  however,  dispute  with  Locatellt 
the  honour  of  the  invention*  They  assert  that 
one  of  their  countrymen,  named  M.  Giovanni  Ca* 
vallina,  of  Bologna,  proposed  such  a  sowing  ma- 
chine a  century  and  a  half  before ;  and  they  refer 
for  a  proof  to  the  account  preserved  by  Gio.  Bat* 
tista  Segni  in  his  work  upon  Scarcity*  This  book 
I  have  never  seen.  Haller  gives  the  title  froni 
Seguier,  and  says  that  it  was  first  printed  at  Bo- 
logna, in  1602 ;  but  Zanon  calls  the  year  l605fand 
3ays  that  this  Segni,  who  is  not  noticed  by  locber, 
was  a  canonicus  regularise*  Of  Cayallina  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  further  account;  not 
even  in  the  large  and  full  work  of  Fantuzzi.  I 
can,  therefore,  give  only  the  description  of  Segni 
as  transcribed  by  Zanon.f     From  this  it  appears 

*  Of  Segiii  an  account  may  be  found  in  Notizie  degli  scrittori 
Bohgnfsi  raceoUe  da  Giovanni  Fantuzzi.  In  Bologna  1784 — 17g4. 
ix.  vol.  4to.  vii«  p.  377-  Segni,  who  died  in  161O,  wrote  a  great 
many  ascetic  books,  the  names  of  which  are  there  given.  The  work 
to  which  I  allude  was  twice  printed,  and  is  entitled,  Trattato  iopr^ 
la  careslia  efame^  sue  cause,  accidenli,  provisioni  e  reggimenH,  varie, 
moltiplicazioni  e  sorte  di  pane;  discorsi  Jilosqfici,  theologici,  &cu 
Ferrara,  per  Benedetto  MamarelH  I59I,  and  accresciuto  dal  aufars 
tfi  Bologna  per  Gio.  Rossi,  l609.  The  size  is  not  given.  Haller 
calls  it  a  quarto. 

f  Deir  agricoltura,  dell'  arti,  e  del  commercio,  I^ttere  di  Antonio 
Zanon.  In  Venezia  1764,  8vo.  vol.  iit.  p.  395.  The  passage,  af 
quoted  by  Segni,  is  as  follows  :  Riesce  maravigliosamente  utile  pec 
lo  piano  lo  stromento  ritrovato  gik  inolt*  anni  da  M.  Giovanni  Ca- 
vaUina  da  Bologna,  col  quale  piuttosto  vien  piantato  il  fromento,  che 
seminato^  e  sparagna  in  buondato  il  grano  in  seminare.  jQuesto  h 
fatto  come  uir  forloncino  da  burattare  la  farina,  sopra  un  carrivolo 
semplice  di  due  ruote  ed  un  tiinone  t  parte  della  cassa  tieue  il  grano« 
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that  the  machine  alluded  to  had  also  a  seed-box 
with  two  wheels,  and  might  be  compared  to  a 
bolting-mill,  but  below  each  hole  of  the  bottom 
board  there  seems  to  have  been  an  iron  funnel, 
which  before  was  shaped  like  a  plough-share.  The 
machine,  therefore,  seems  to  have  formed  as  many 
small  furrows  as  it  dropped  grains  of  com ;  and, 
as  far  as  can  be  judged,  there  was  in  the  bottom 
only  one  row  of  holes.  It  appears  also  that  each 
grain  of  corn,  as  soon  as  it  dropped,  was  covered 
with  earth  by  the  machine.  Whether  Locatelli 
took  advantage  of  this  invention,  and  gave  it  out, 
with  some  alteration,  as  his  own,  cannot  be  easily 
determined. 

Soon  after  Locatelli's  invention  another  sowing- 
machine  was  proposed  at  Brescia,  by  the  Jesuit 

che  81  ha  da  seminare,  parte  ^  accommodata  sotto  il  buratto,  sbusata, 
od  per  ogni  buco  ha  una  canna  di  ferro  verso  la  terra,  cbe  finitee 
per6  in  taglio  di  coltello  dalla  parte  dinanzi,  tanto  longo,  quanto 
basta  a  fare  un  solco  nel  quale  subito  cade  per  la  canna  il  grano 
burattato,  e  si  seppellisce  tutto>  che.non  ne  vk  hiente  a  male,  e  con 
\m  altro  ferro  in  ultimo  lo  cuopre  immediatemente,  tirandovi  sopra 
quel  terreno,  che  si  cav6,  facendo  il  solco  detto ;  si  che  non  pud 
esserne  mangiato  un  sol  grano  dagli  uccelli,  o  da  altri  animali,  come 
sogliano  fare,  mentre  li  contadini  seminano  all*  modo  usato ;  lascia 
poi  certi  spatii  ed  intervalli,  per  li  quali  vanno  al  suo  tempo  li  mieti- 
tori  senza  calpestare  il  fromento,  il  che  suol  essere  di  non  poco 
danno.  La  raccolta  h  piu  sicura,  senza  comparatione,  poich^  a 
questo  mtido  nasce  tutto  il  grano  seminato,  si  radica  meglio,  e  ti 
nodrisce  deil'  altro.  Veio  k  che  la  terra  vuol  essere  mossa  una 
voha  pih  del  solito,  ma  questa  fatica  vien  ricompensata  dall*  agevo- 
kzza  nel  seminarla,  bastando  ogoi  vil  giumento  o  garzoncelloa  tirare 
detto  stromento,  dal  cui  mota  si  muoYono  insi|sme  il  furlone  •  il 
buratto  a  lavorare. 
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jLana,  who  seems  to  have  bad  no  knowledge  of 
the  piMecting  ones ;  at  least  he  aiakes  no  mention 
of  them.  The  ease  wkh  Lana  was  perhaps  the 
same  as  with  many  ingenious  men,  who  possess 
great  powers  of  invention.  As  ibey  never  read, 
bot  only  think,  they  are  unaequainled  with  what 
others  have  done  before  them ;  and,  therefore^ 
omisider  every  idea  which  comes  into  their  mind 
as  a  new  one.  He  proposed  a  harrow,  the  spikes 
of  which  should  make  holes  in  the  earth,  in  the 
same  manner  as  gardeners  do  with  their  bean- 
p)antep>  and  the  grains  of  corn  were  to  lall  into 
these  holes  from  a  box  pierced  like  a  sieve,  and 
placed  over  the  harrow,* 

I  do  not  know  whether  this,  at  present,  could 
■be  called  a  sowing-machine ;  but  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  an  apparatus  of  this  kind  would  facili- 
tate the  planting,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  setting  of 
wheat,  which  in  modern  times  has  been  revived 
in  Eog^nd,  and  pai;ticuljarly  in  Suffolk.  For  this 
purpose  holes  are  made  three  inches  apart,  in 
rows,  four  inches  distant  from  each  other,  with  a 
bean- planter,  by  m^n  and  women.  Each  labourer 
is  followed  by  three  children^  who  throw  two  or 
three  grains  of  seed  into  each  hole.  One  labourer 
in  a  second  can  make  four  bple.s,  and  in  tvyo  or 
three  days  plant  an  acre.  For  this  he  obtains 
nine  shillings,  one-half  of  which  is  given  to  the 

*  ProdromOy  tivexo  saggio  di  akune  inventioni  naove^  premess* 
ftll'  arte  maestra/  in  Bre«cia  167O,  fol.  p.  g&,  fig*  26. 
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childrin.^  By  these  means  thei^  is  a  WYitif  dF 
onel  half  the  seed  ;  and  this  defrays  th^d  ex|i«ns^S^ 
The  wheat  also,  when  it  grows  up,  k  deatief  ill 
well  as  more  beautiful ;  aad  tliis  method,  tesldiMj 
affords  employment  to  a  great  number  df  perloll^. 

However  minute  and  ridifculdus  tl)i«  ifietiicKd  MT 
planting  may  appear  to  our  practical  hft0^,  it  iil 
nevertheless  true  that  it  has  been  found  beneficiit} 
an  Upper  Lusatia^f 

The  objection:!:  that  corn  when  planted  in  this 
manner  may  throw  out  too  many  stems,  which 
will  not  all  ripen  at  tha  same  tioiai  can  \»  trad 
only  when  the  grams  are  placed  at  too  great  a; 
distance  from  each  other.  The  Gennaa  mide  q£ 
farming,  however,  is  stiU  too  reftiote  from  haiik 
culture  to  adoiit  of  our  attaolmg  great  Vidua  id 
the  advantages  winb  which  tbis  inaChod  is  mp^ 
tended. 

I  shall  here  retnark,  that  Sir  Fransis  Bao6d  wyi 
that  in  his  time,  that  is,,  in  the  begiBfenig  erf  iiit 
seventeenth  eentury,  attempts  bad  ^eair  mide  td 
plant  wheat,  iMit  beiDg  too  laborious  it  was  ^ia 

«  See  the  excellent  aecoiim  of  the  agriBullp|Fe  m  Spffolic  ie  |<if 
Beytragen  zur  Oekonomie,  £^c.  i.  p.  1.  It  wa^  written  by  Mr. 
M.  P.  Wild,  of  Durlach,  who  in  the  yeair  17(?7  ^^  one  of  my 
jf^yiB^  add  afterwards  becwrm  teMhei^  m'  the  lastilttte  of  Edutoati^ 
at  Coiioar.  B«il  ala«  I  I  do  not  Hnow  whi^r  he  ha9  new  beeii 
swept  by  the  vortex  of  the  Revolution. 

t  Leske  Reise  durch  Sachsen.     I.eipzig  1785. 4to.  p.  dig. 

X  Neue  Abiia&d)unf|to  der  C^liM^eiif  <«cottomischen  Gesel* 
schaftj  U.  p.  70- 
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abandoned,  though  be  declares  it  to  be  undoubt- 
edly advantageous.*  In  the  most  populous  dis* 
tricts  of  China  almost  all  the  corn  is  set,  or  it  is 
first  sown  in  forcing-beds,  and  then  transplanted.^ 
The  English  call  the  labour  with  the  sowing-ma- 
chine drillingj  and  the  planting  of  wheat  they 
call  dibbling. 


MANGANESE. 

The  term  glass  making  announces  more  than  the 
art  really  performs.  In  our  glass-houses  glass  is 
no  more  made  than  starch  is  by  those  who  are 
called  starch-makers.  The  latter  only  separate 
the  starch  from  those  parts  with  which  nature  had 
combined  them;  and  our  glass-makers  merely 
bring  to  a  state  of  fusion  the  glass  already  pro- 
duced by  nature,,  and  then  form  it  into  vessels  of 
various  kinds.  As  it  is,  however,  not  "fusible  "by 
itself,  it  requires,  before  it  can  be  fused  in  the  fire, 
an  addition  which,  in  general,  consists  of  an  al- 
kaline salt  together  with  some  calcareous  earth. 
Class- making,  therefore,  is  only  a  reforming  of  na- 
tural glass ;  but  by  these  means  it  always.loses  in 
quality.  The  addition,  indispensably  necessary, 
'renders  it  more  fragile  and  brittle,  so  that  it  often 
suffers  from  the  action  of  the  air  and  of  acids.   On 

*  Sylva  Sylvarum,  cent.  5.  §  442*  p.  267* 
t  Algem.  Histor.  der  Reisen,  vi.  p.  217.* 
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this  account  the  windows  of  hot  houses^  and  oi 
apartments  continually  filled  with  thick  vapours, 
become  at  length  opdke,  and  the  case  is  the  same 
with  glass  which  has  lain  for  centuries  in  the  earth 
or  in  the  sea.  That  play  of  colours  observed  on 
the  surface  of  glass,  and  which  lessens  its  trans- 
parency, announces  th(3  cotpmi^nc^meqt  of  effloi- 
rescence. 

Hence  appears  the  reason  why  polished  rock 
crystal  is  so  superior  to  the  best  crystal  glass  of 
our  glass-houses.  Even  an  inexperienced  eye 
can  immediately  distinguish  the  former  from  the 
latter,  by  its  greater  brightness  and  transparency, 
as  well  as  by  its  extraordinary  splendor.  This 
substance,  however,  may  be  reformed  also  by  art, 
but  merely  by  polishing,  and  not  by  fusing,  which 
would  be  impossible  without  some  addition^ 
Glass-makers  who  wish  to  deteriorate  their  arr 
tiples  in  the  least  degree  possible,  taust  use  very 
little  addition,  and  even  lessen  that  which  they 
have  employed  by  exposing  their  glass  a  long  time 
Jto  the  fire.  But  it  then  becomes  so  difficult  of 
fusion,  and  tough,  that  itrcan  no  longer  be  treated 
in  the  usual  manner.  For  this  reason,  those  wha 
prepare  artificial  precious  stones,  or  the  best 
prisms  for  philosophical  experiments  in  regard  to  » 
refraction,  must  anneal  the  glass,  which  has  be- 
come quite  stiff,  in  the  furnace ;  then  break  it,  and 
fQrm  the  pieces  to  the  proper  shape  by  grinding 
them.    For  common  green  or  blackish-green  glass^ 
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any  kind  of  sand  ^.nd  every  kind  of  siliceous  earth,  if 
not  too  impure,  are  sufficient ;  but  for  white  glass, 
the  purest  sand  or  quartz^  as  well  as  the  purest  al-: 
kaline  salts^  must  be  selected ;  and  even  then  the 
glas9  will  not  acquire  the  most  beautiful  white 
colour  and  brightness,  unless  some  manganese  be 
added  to  the  frit.'^ 

That  the  art  of  glass-making  may  have  arisen, 
from  an  accident,  wc\k  as  tlmt  mentioned  by  Pli6y,t 
I  am  ready  to  admit;  but  by  what  accident  were 
artists  made  acquainted  with  the  use  of  manga- 
nese, a  mineral  the  outward  appeai^ance  of  which 
seems  to  announce  nothing  tl>at  could  be  useful 
to  the  glass- maker?  It  is  not  found  in  such  abun* 


^  VmitT  this  appellation,  writers  on  the  art  of  gfass-makiDg  under- 
stand a  mixture  of  sand  or  siliceous  earth  and  alkaline  salts,  ivhich 
at  the  German  glass-houses,  where  the  above  word  is  seldom  heard, 
is  called  einsatz*  It  appears  to  have  beeu  brought  to  us,  along  with 
tbe  ^t,  ixnvBL  Italy,  where  it  is  written  at  present  frUia,  and  to  be 
derived  from  fritto^  which  signifies  something  broiled  or  roasted.- 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  word  as  freton,  which  occurs  in  Thomas 
Norton's  Poem,  Credemihi  sive  Vrdinale,  where  it  however  signifies 
a  particular  kind  of  solid  glass,  fused  together  from  small  fragments. 
This  En^ishman  lived  about  the  year  1477-  His  treatise  was  se%'e- 
.ral  times  printed.  It  is  to  be  fouiid  also  in  Mangeti  JBtMo/A^ca 
Chemica,  ii.  p.  307,  a.  where  the  word  is  thus  introduced  :    / 

Durior  speeiea  (vitri)  vocatur^e/on, 

£x  vitrornm  fraeturis  id  evenit, 

Tinctura  smaltorum  vitrtariorum 

Non  penetrabit  illud,  ut  referunt. 
+  Plin.xxxvi.  26.  §25.  See  Hambergeri  Vitri  Btsioria,  in  C^m- 
tnent.  SQciei,  Gotting.  torn.  iv.  anni  1764.  p.  487  5  an  extract  from 
which  may  he  found  in  Mambuxgkchen  Magazin^  xym*  p.  47d. 
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dance  as  to  allow  us  to  suppose  that  it  naturally 
presented  itself;  nor  Ao  we  know  that  any  older 
application  of  it  may  have  induced  the  ancients 
to  employ  and  examine  it  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  present  use  of  it  might  be  accidentally  dis- 
covered. In  general,  it  resembles  some  kinds  of 
ironstone,  which  it  was  considered  to  be  till  a  very 
late  period.  That  iron,  however,  colours  glasa 
must  have  been  very  early  remarked  j  and  there- 
fore it  could  occur  to  no  one  to  employ  manga^ 
nese  for  depriving  frit  of  its  colour.  It  produces 
this  decoloration  only  when  it  is  added  sparingly^ 
and  according  to  a  determinate  proportion ;  other-* 
wise  it  gives  to  the  glass  a  violet  colour,  something 
similar  to  that  of  the  amethyst. 

The  application  of  manganese  was  certainly 
taught  by  accident,  and  not  by  theory.  But  in 
regard  to  the  question,  why  it  frees  glass  from  its 
dirty  colour,  it  must  be  admitted,  if  we  readily 
acknowledge  the  truth,  that  we  can  offer  only 
hypotheses ;  as  the  old  chemists  called  in  the  aid  of 
phlogiston,  and  the  new  that  of  oxyg«i.  Did  a 
false  hypothesis,  then,  conduct  to  this  discovery? 
That  this  was  the  case,  has  been  asserted  byoldas^ 
well  as  more  modern  writers,  and  is  no  doubt  pos« 
sible.  Thus  Kepler,  from  an  erroneous  hypothe- 
sis in  regard  to  the  revolution  of  the  planets,  dis- 
covered the  ratio  of  their  motion,  according  to  their 
dbtance  from  the  sun;  and  such  instances  may 
be  adduced  iu  favour  of  hypotheses  which  have 
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done  more  harm  than  good.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
in  examining  the  origin  of  the  ancient  arts,  we 
ought  not  to  give  credit  to  any  cause  assigned  for 
an  invention  until  no  other  can  be  found.  In  re- 
gard to  the  aft  in  question,  I  think  I  can  mention 
one  which,  at  any  rate,  has  probability  in  its  fa- 
vour, and  which  I  shall  here  submit  to  the  reader's 
decision. 

That  it  was  observed  at  an  early  period  that 
metallic  calces,  and  particularly  that  of  iron,  which 
most  frequently  occurs,  communicate  various 
colours  to  glass,  has  been  already  proved."^  It 
needs,  therefore,  excite  no  wonder  that  men  should 
be  induced  to  make  experiments  on  colouring 
glass  with  various  minerals,  and  especially  such 
as  contained  iron.  Now  since  manganese,  as  al- 
ready said,  has  a  great  resemblance  to  iron-stone, 
it  was  also  occasionally  employed;  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  this  supposed  species  of  iron- 
stone, according  as  it  is  used  in  greater  or  less 
quantity,  gives  to  glass  many  beautiful  shades  of 
a  violet,  red,  and  dark  brown  colour.  As  it  was; 
necessary  that  the  artist  should  weigh  the  manga-r 
nese,  in  order  to  proportion  it  to  the  vitreous  mass^ 
according  to  the  required  colour,  it  is  possible  that 
the  glass,  when  a  very  small  quantity  had  been 
added,  was  found  to  be  colourless.  This  obser- 
vation must  have  been  made  with  the  greater  sa« 
tisfaction,  and«more  readily  turned  to  advantage^ 

*  See  the  history  of  Robj-glass  in  vol.  i.  p.  IQS. 
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the  higher  colourless  glass^  which  apfMroached  near* 
est  to  rock  crystal,  was  at  that  time  esteemed.  * 

The  period,  however,  when  this  great  improve- 
ment in  one  of  the  most  useful  arts  was  fortu- 
iiately  introduced,  cannot  with  certainty  be  deter- 
mined ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  it  was  prac- 
tised in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Were  not  this  the  case, 
what  should  have  induced  him,  more  than  once, 
to  remark  that  the  magnet  was  employed  in  glass? 
Under  this  name  the  ancients  certainly  coni  pre- 
luded manganese ;  which,  in  general,  had  a  re- 
semblance to  the  magnet,  and  was  considered  as 
such  by  Agricola,t  Kircher,  J  and  others,  at  a  more 
modem  period.     Pliny,  §  in  one  passage,  speaks  of 

*  Plin.  xxxvi.  S6.  p.  7^9 :  Maximus  tamen  honos  ia  candid* 
tnuftslacentibus,  qoamproxiina  crystalli  similitudine.  And  lib.  xxxvii. 
cap.  6.  p.  769 ;  he  says  that  artists  could  make  glass  vessels  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  rock  crystal ;  but  he  remarks  that  the  latter  had 
nevertheless  risen  in  price.  Mire  ad  similitudinem  (crystalli)  acces* 
sere  vitrea,  sed  prodigii  modo^  ut  suum  pretium  auxerint  crystalli  non 
diminuerint.  That  is,  as  already  said,  natural  glass,  when  fused* 
never  equals  in  goodness  the  unfused,  and  therefore  cannot  depreci« 
ate  the  latter. 

t  De  Re  metallica,  lib.  xii.  p.  471* 

^  Mundus  subterraneus,  ii.  p.  451. 

§  Plin.  xxxvii.  24.  §  66.  p.  768.  Alluding  to  the  invention  of 
glass,  he  says :  Mox  ut  est  astuta  et  ingeniosa  solertia,  non  fuit  con- 
tenta  nitnim  miscuisse ;  coeptus  addi  et  magnes  lapis,  quoniam  in  se 
liquorem  vitri  quoque,  ut  ferrum,  trahere  creditur.  Lib.  xxxiv.  14. 
§  42.  p.  667,  he  again  says,  speaking  of  the  magnet :  Lapis  hie  et  in 
Cantabria  nascitur,  non  ille  magnes  verus  caute  continua,  sed  sparsa 
bullatione^  ita  appellant  ^  nescio  an  vitro  fundendo  perinde  utilts; 
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a  kind  of  magnet  wbicfar  was  found  in  CantatA^ia, 
not  in  veins,  but  interspersed  or  in  nuclei;  and  be 
adds  that  he  did  not  know  whether  it  was  useful 
in  glass-making,  because  no  one  bad  ever  tried  iU 
This  use  of  manganese  than  must»  at  that  tim^ 
have  been  very  common,  since  it  occurred  30  rea* 
dily  to  a  writer  in  speaking  of  a  supposed  mi^bet* 
Another  passage  of  Pliny  has  be^n  supposed  to 
aUude  to  manganese,  but  in  my  opinion  with  much 
le§s  probability^  It  is  that  where  be  says  Alu- 
bandicta  flows  in  the  fire,  and  is  fused  at  tbe  ^aaa^ 
bousesi.^  But  by  that  term  be  seems  to  utider* 
stsod  a  kind  of  marble,  according  to  tb^  opinion 
of  Isidorus,  by  whom  the  word  is  repeated^f 
As  a  calcareous  earth  it  was  perhaps  added  to 


BMiduia  emm  cxpertus  est  <|tti8fiiam.  Farrnn  nttqiia  kificil  t 
ft,  Tbe  words,  noil  Hie  magnes  vnm,  show  thtt  a  Utengiee  hat 
even  then  heen  observed  between  the  reel  nuigiKl  and  the  sappaesd 
one,  manganese.  The  antfaor,  however,  adds  **  that  stoiiB  k  eei^ 
taifttly  a  magnet,  for  one  can  make  iron  oMgnetie  by  it  as  woUi  as  fay 
any  other  magnet."  But  this  certainly  mnst  nevw  have  been,  tiicdj^ 
otherwise  the  oontiary  would  have  been  Ibond  to  be  the  caso.  lis 
the  old  editions  of  Pliny  stands  the  word  bubbaiume ;  bat  it  is  shdws 
by  that  of  1507>  and  by  HermolansBarbaruSx  that  many  nuuiusqri|^s 
have  bullaiione.  Which  of  these  was  the  real  term  of  art  cannot  bo 
discovered;  but  the  meaning  is  clear,  and  seems  to  agree  not  badly 
with  a  derivation  from  bulla. 

*  PI  in.  'sxxvi.  8*  §  13.  p.  735.  Niger  est  Alabandicus  terrse  suas 
nomine,  quamquam  et  Milcti  nascens,  ad  purpuram  tamen  magts 
adspectu  decliaante.  Idemque  Uquatur  igni  so  funditur  ad  usum 
vitri. 

t  Orii;.  xvi.  cap.  f. 
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Ikromote  the  fuuon  of  the  sand.  Camillus  Leo- 
nardua,  howevery  oonsidered  the  Alabandieus  as 
nanganeae.* 

It  is  iKrt  improbable  that  the  ancients  employed 
JDanganese,  if  not  for  ^zing,  at  any  rate  for  paint* 
ing  their  pottery  or  earthtn^-ware,  as  soon  as  they 
became  acquainted  at  the  glass-bouses  with  its 
susceptibility  of  being  converted  into  a  coloured 
vitreous  mass. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  proved,  tl^u^  Count 
CayluSyf  Genasane;];  and  others  positively  asaert, 
^t  the  80  called  Etruscan  vases  and  lamps  were 
paittted  with  the  same  manganese  that  we  use  for 
our  eartboB'^ware. 

*  SpeevlttRi  lapidaoif  Parisiis  l6lO.  S.  p.  71*  It  may  not  be 
fitiiperfluous  here  to  remark,  that  this  Alakandicui  of  Pliny  must  not> 
as  b  often  the  case,  be  confounded  with  the  precious  stone  to  which 
he  gives  the  same  name,  lib.  xlcxvii.  cap.  8.  p.  779-  The  name 
pioperty  dea.otes  only  a  stone  from  Alabanda  in  Caiia.  It  occurs^ 
bat  miieh  covrapted,  aa  the  ncun^  of  a  costly  stone,  in  writings  of  the 
middle  ages.  See  in  Du  Caoge  Alamandirut,  Alavandina,  Alman" 
dina ;  and  even  in  our  period  so  fertile  in  names,  a  stone  which  is 
sometimes  classed  with  the  ruby  and  somedmes  with  the  garnet,  and 
which  j»  8ometimo$  said  to  have  an  aflfinity  to  the  topase  and  hya- 
cinth, is-  called  Alamandine  and  Alahandiken,  See  Bruckman  on 
Precious  Stones,  who  in  the  second  continuation,  p.  64,~deduces  the 
word  from  Aiiemandi,  without  recollecting  the  proper  derivation, 
wbick  he  gives  himself,  i.  p.  89  according  to  Pliny. 

t  ReeueU  dAntiquiUsy  x,  p.  86.  Cette  couverte  ^toit  fatte  avec 
une  terre  bolaire  tres-martiale$  la  m6me  que  celle  que  nous  em~ 
ployons  dans  notre  falance,  connue  sous  le  nom  de  Manganese  ou 
magnesia  vitriaiiorum.    This  betrays  very  little  mineralogical  know- 


X  Trait^  de  la  Foute  dea  mines  par  le  feu  du  Charbon  de  Terre^ 
Paris  1770.  3  vol.  4to.  i.  p.  xv. 
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Those  who  attempt  to  trace  but  the  history  of 
the  arts  must  be  very  cautious  not  to  admit,  with* 
out  sufficient  proof,  that  what  the  ancients  accom"* 
plished  was  effected  by  the  same  means  as  those 
employed  by  us  for  the  same  purpose.     This,  in 
some  cases,  may  be  true;  but  in  many  others 
fiilse.    Thus,  they  made  a  beautiful  kind  of  blue 
and  red  glass,  without  being  acquainted  with  our 
cobalt  and  mineral  purple;  and  they  performed 
very  long  sea  voyages  without  our  compass.     It 
is  the  duty  of  the  historian  either  to  point  out  the 
means  which  the  ancients  employed,  whether  they 
were  the  same  or  not  as  those  used  at  present,  or 
to  acknowledge  that  their  processes  are  unknown 
to  us.     Those  who  invariably  follow  this  rule  will 
sometimes  discover  that  in  ancient  times,  men 
were  able  to  accomplish  the  same  objects  and  to 
produce  the  same  effects,  by  means  totally  different 
from  those  used  at  present ;  and  then  the  ques*  . 
tion  will  sometimes  arise,  Which  of  the  means,  the 
old  or  the  new,  are  the  cheapest,  the  most  conve* 
nient,  and  the  surest?  This  leads  to  technological 
problems,  the  solution  of  which,  notwithstanding 
the  great  superiority  we  possess  in  those  auxiliaries 
of  the  arts,  natural  history,  chemistry,  &c,  is  im- 
possible.    I  have  indulged  in  these  observations^ 
in  mentioning  the  celebrated  Cay  1  us,  because  I 
well  know  that  he  has  often  erred  in  not  attendinc[ 
to  them.     I  acknowledge  and  respect  the  service 
of  this  eminent  man;  but  I  am  convinced  that 
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by  tlie  boldness  of  bis  assertions  be  acquired 
greater  confidence  and  more  celebrity  than  he  de- 
served. 

The  colours  on  the  Etruscan  vases  have  a  re- 
semblance indeed  to  those  on  our  stone-ware,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  they  might  be  produced  by 
calx  of  iron. 

The  substances  used  by  the  ancient  potters  can 
be  determined  only  by  the  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients or  by  experiments;  but  the  former  is  not 
to  be  found ;  and  the  latter  have  never  been  made, 
though  they  would  not  be  difficult  to  any  chemist 
who  might  choose  to  sacrifice  a  few  vessels  of  that 
Icind. 

The  question  how  the  use  of  manganese  was  first 
found  out^  occurred  even  to  Pliny;  and  his  opinion 
on  that  subject  deserves  to  be  quoted,  especially 
as  it  was  long  considered  as  true  by  Albertus 
Magnus,  Caneparius,  and  many  later  writers.  To 
understand  it  one  must  know  that  it  was,  at  first; 
believed  that  the  magnet,  as  it  attracts  iron,  could 
attract  other  bodies  also ;  and  it  was  conjectured 
that  other  minerals  might  possess  a  similar  pro- 
perty.  Some  imagined  that  they  bad  found  mag- 
nets for  gold  and  silver.*     In  tlie  oldest  times 

•  Vy^allerius  entertained  a  hope  of  this  kind.  See  his  Elemenia 
Melallurffa,  Holmise  1768.  8to.  p.  60,  or  in  the  German  transla- 
tion p.  59.  Albertus  Magnus  says,  in  his  Treatise  de  miralilibut 
mundit  which  was  printed  at  Amsterdam,  ]  70S*  12mo,  along  with  the 
B9ok  de  secretis  mulierum,  et  de  viriutibus  herbarum,  iapidum,  ei  ani* 
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^men  had  so  erroneous  an  opinion  of  the  art  of  glassy- 
making,  that  tliey  conceived  that  glass  was  obtained 
from  sand,  as  metal  from  its  ore ;  and  F^iiny  thinks 
that  they  then  conjectured  that  a  magnet  could 
Jattract  glass  as  well  as  it  does  iroUr  Now  as 
manganese,  on  account  of  its  similarity,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  magnet^  it  was  consequently  sub- 
jected to  experiments,  which  gave  rise  to  the  be- 
neficial discoveVy  that  it  renders  glass  colourless. 
•  This  use  of  it  then  has  been  retained  tlu-ougfa 
*  every  age  to  the  present  time,  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  all  those  authors  who  have  written  on  glass- 
making.  Avicenna*  makes  so  complete  a  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  the  magnet,  that  he  treats  of 
each  in  a  particular  section,  though  he  says  nothing 
of  it&  employ mept  in  the  glass-houses;  but  indeed 
as  a  physician  he  had  no  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Albertus  Magnus,  f  however,  who  lived  a  century 


tnaUum,  p.  175:  Magnes  trahit  ferfiim,  carabe  trahit  paleam,  et 
quldam  alius  lapU  Uahit  vJtrum.  He  certainly  here  alludes  to  man- 
ganese, which  in  another  paxt  he  expressly  mentions.  Compare 
Caneparius  de  Atramehtis,  Roterodami  17I8. 4to.  p.  20  and  24. 

♦  Canon  Medicinap,  lib.  ii.  tract.  2.  cap.  47O,  de  magnete;  and 
-cap.  472,  de  magnesia.  In  the  edition,  Venetiis  apud  luntas  1608. 
fol.  i.  p.  356  and  367. 

f  In  his  Book  de  mineralihus,  lib.  ii.  tract  2.  cap.  11,  in  the 
second  part  of  all  the  works  of  this  multifarious  writer,  Lugduni 
1651.  fol.  p.  234;  Magnesia,  quern  quidam  magnosiam  vocant, 
lapis  est  niger,  quo  frequenter  utuntur  vitrarii  5  hie  lapis  distillat  et 
fluit  in  magno  et  forti  igne,  et  non  aliter ;  et  tunc  immixtus  vitro  ad 
puritatem  vitri  deducit  substantiam.  See  the  passage  quoted  in  the 
last  tiote  but  one. 
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later,  Roger  Bacon/  Basilius  Valentine, f  Camil* 
lus  Leonardus,:};  Biringoccio,  Mercati,§  Neri,  and 
many  others  ||  have  spoken  in  the  plainest  terms 
of  this  application. 

*  De  alchimia,  in  Manget's  Biblioth,  Ckemica,  p.  6l4. 

f  In  his  last  Testament^  ii.  p.  133. 

X  Speculum  lapidum,  lib.  i.  cap.  Q,  p.  31 :  Quidam  lapis,  ex  quo 
Dostri  vitrarii  vasa  dealbant.  Lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  p.  71 :  Alabandiciis 
niger  in  purpoream  vetgens  lapis  est  a  loco  nomen  sumens  sua  pri* 
mae  inventionis ;  abigne  colliquatur  ac  funditur  more  metalli ;  utilit ' 
ad  vitrariam  artem  cum  vitrum  clarificet  et  albefacit.  Reperitur  in 
multis  Italiae  locis,  et  a  vitrariis  Mangadesum  dicitur.  Page  13f : 
Magnasia  si?e  Magnosia  ex:  nigro  colore  in  commoditate  ad  vitran* 
am  art^m.    Idem  quod  Alabandicum. 

{  MetaUotheca,  p.  148 ;  Manganensis  cum  veteribus  ignotns 
fuerit,  modo  notissimus  et  quotidiano  usu  exsistit.  Manganese  a 
figulis  nominatur  ab  effectu,  corrupto  quidem  nomine,  quod  scilicet 
▼asa  magnonizet.  Syderea  qnibusdam  dicitur,  quod  scintillas  habeat 
instar  ferri  nitentes,  quae,  dum  frangitur,  conspiciuntur.  Pumico^ua 
est  et  friabilis,  colore  fusco  aat  ferrugineo ;  cum  figulis  turn  vitrarib 
ttsum  praebet  ^  nam  vitrum  tingit  purpureo  colore  ipsumque  depurat, 
adeo  ut  si  viride  vel  flavum  suapte  natura  sit,  eius  mistione  albescat, 
puriusque  efficiatur.  Reperitur  in  Germania  et  in  Hetruria  in  mon* 
tibus  Viterbiensibus. 

II  Hier.  Cardanus  de  subtil,  lib.  v.  p.  204 :  Syderea,  quam  Man- 
ganensem  Itali  vocant,  terra  est  repurgando  vitro  aptissima,  illudque 
tingens  colore  caeruleo.  -  -  •  He  says,  page  308,  that  glass  consists  of 
arena,  sale,  kali,  et  siderea.  Alluding  to  this  passage  Scaliger  says, 
de  subtil,  exerdt,  104, 23 ;  Magnesiam  non  no?i ;  ceterum  in  MS. 
codice  de  conflandis  vitris  Panthei  civis  Yeneti  (some  extracts  from 
which  may  be  seen  in  Theatrum  Chemcum)  scriptum  erat  vitrum  a 
magnesia  colore  purpureo  infici.  Memini  cum  puer  essem,  et  Ladront 
viverem,  efibssum  in  montibus,  ni  fallor,  Solodonianis,  et  Yenetias 
delatum,  nescio  quid,  quo  ipso  vitrum  usque  adeo  candidum  purum- 
que  fieri  prohibebant,  ut  cryitalli  nomen  assumeret.    Ferri  ooloiem 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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It  ^s  siB^Q  b^  the  widrife  quoted  from  AiSeteat 
Mthdrd,  that  th^  name,  which  ds  far  as  I  know  oo 
tufs  Gksl  ki  Alb^rrus  Magiius,  wa^  written  in  a 
great  many  different  ways:  mdtgmesidty  magm>sU$y 
magnasia,  manganensisy  mangadtsum^  and  in  FrencB 
fnagalaisej  megancdse,  magfiesd.  One  might  ima- 
gine that  it  is  derived  JFrbm  magnet,  partly  oft  ftc- 
c6«nt  of  tlxe  similarity  of  the  two  substances,  and 
fmrtly  on  accotml;  of  its  supposed  power  to  attract 
glass.  Besides,  its  othfer  name,  siden^y  seems  to 
jiave  ^  reference  to  the  Greek  word  for  iron. 
M^roati^  however,  dedticeft  the  term  from  mang^- 
nizarcj  because  pottei's  paitrt  their  wares  with 
this  mineral;  but  I  suspect  that  the  name  was 
common  before  that  use  of  the  substance  war 
knoWn.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  to  t\&^  word 
various  other  significations  have  been  grvett. 
Sometimes  it  seems  to  denote  common  iron-stone, 
and  sometimes  pyrites*  What  th^  gbld-eoakers 
tmdetstood  by  it  will  be  best  discovered  by  con^ 
suiting  the  works  of  their  followers.^    Braunstein 

mlhi  retulisse  vidfetur.  trdeceptar  meus  Secundus  docebat  me,  Tlttom 
idmistione  ferrci  coloris  albicare,  utriiisque  rei  substantia  adeo  arte 
iinifa,  tit  composltis  earum  partibus  ipsi  etiam  colores  alii  alioiis  inva- 
(ierent ;  et  magnesiam  ferreae  cujusdam  substantia  et  ignis  impatieii- 
tcm  exbalare,  anferendo  secum  sordes  yitri,  baud  aliter  atque  lixivi* 
tim  quo  linege  vestcs  mundantur.  ' 

•  2<5>jfo;  ferrum,  a-$hptrt(  \i^os  magncs. 

f  Henkels  Kiess-Histone,  Leipzig  1725,  8.  p.  S7.  Comparfe  tbfe 
section  de  magnesia pMlosophica,  in  the  work  (^fCanepariuscf^  Aifa^ 
mentU,  i.  5.  p.  27. 
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also,  the  German  namd,  the  earliest  mention  of 
which  occurs  perhaps  in  the  writings  of  Basiliud 
Valentine,  denoted  at  first  every  kind  of  ferrugi^ 
fious  earth  employed  by  the  potters  for  painting. 
Thufe  Schwenkfeld  gave  the  name  of  Braunstdn 
and  Braunfarbe  to  a  kind  of  bloodstone.* 

For  a  long  time  the  manganese  imported  from 
Piedmont  was  in  Germany  accounted  the  best; 
and  therefore  was  much  sought  after  by  the  artists 
of  Nuremberg.  Afterwards,  a  kind  brought  froni 
Perigord,  a  place  in  Guyenne,  and  named  jK>ferrc  dt 
PeirigueuT,  or  lapis petracoriuSy  was  highly  esteem* 
ed.  Wallerius  gives  this  as  a  peculiar  species ; 
and  in  my  opinion  he  is  right.f  Its  distinguishing 
characters  are,  that  it  rje&embles  a  burnt  coal  or 
cinder;  has -a  somewhat  shining  surface,  and  on 
the  fracture  appears  to  be  finely  striped  and  ft 
little  coloured.  A  piece  which  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session exhibits  all  these  marks,  v  This  species  has 
been  mentioned  by  very  few  of  the  new  mii^eralo- 
gists.  Germany,  however,  for  some  centuries 
past  has  employed  its  own  manganese,  which  ev^h 

*  Stirpiu^  et  fossilium  Silesiae  catalogus,  Lipsiae  I6OO.  4.  p.  38 1. 
In  Albinus's  MHssnischer  Chronik,  16SQ,  fol.  ii.  p.  Idl,  the  follow- 
ing words  occur :  Die  Glasskopf  von  der  Flatten  geben  sonderlich 
deA  T^tyfern  eine  gute  kesselbrattlie  Farbe,  daher  ich  aehte^  dass  si^ 
von  etlichen  auch  Farbesteine  geneoDet  werden. 

t  Systema  mineralog.  i.  p.  330.  Compare  Pofflet's  Matetialist^ 
Lttpeig  i7l7>  ibl.  p.  7&S-  Lemery  Materialten-Lex.  Leipz.  172l» 
fbl.  p.6ll. 

F  8 
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in  the  time  of  Biringoccio  was  sent,  as  an  articlei 
of  commerce,  to  Italy.* 

That  in  our  times  a  peculiar  metal  callecTwMjg*- 
ncsium^  or  regulus  magnesiij  has  been  found  in 
manganese,  is  too  well  known  to  require  much 
notice.  I  shall  however  remark,  that  Ignatius 
Gottfried  Kaim,  in  his  Dissertation  dc  metaUis 
dubiiSf  printed  at  Vienna,  in  1770,  first  mentioned 
this  regulus,  which  was  afterwards  proved  in  a 
fuller  manner  by  J.  Gottlob  Gahn,  Bergman,  and 
Ilseman.  A  Frenchman  named  de  la  Peirouse  is 
said  to  have  also  found  it,  in  a  native  state,  in  an 
iron-mine  in  the  county  of  Foix.f 


PRINCE  RUPERTS  DROPS.    LACRYMiE 
VITREJE. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  these  drops,  and  the 
singular  property  which  they  possess,  have  been 
known  at  the  glass-houses  smCe  time  immemorial. 
All  glass,  when  suddenly  cooled,  becomes  brittle, 
and  breaks  on  the  least  agitation.  On  this  ac* 
count,  as  far  back  as  the  history  of  the  art  can  be 
traced,  a  cooling  furnace  was  always  constructed 

•  Pirotechnia«  1560,  4to.  p.  36.  b. 

t  See  Leonhardi's  additions  to  Macq^en  ohtmiichen.  Wortec- 
hacht,  1788.  i.  p.  579. 
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close  to  the  fusing  furnace.  A  drop  of  fused  glass 
falling  into  water*  might  easily  have  given  rise  to 
the  invention  of  these  drops ;  at  any  rate  this  might 
have  been  the  case  in  rubbing  off  what  is  called 
the  navel.f  It  is,  however,  certain  that  they  were 
not  known  to  experimental  philosophers  till  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Their  with- 
standing great  force  applied  at  the  thick  end,  and 
even  blows ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  bursting  into 
the  finest  dust  when  the  smallest  fragnient  is 
broken  off  from  the  thin  end,  are  properties  so 
peculiar  that  they  must  excite  the  curiosity  of  phi- 
losophers, and  induce  them  to  examine  these 
effects,  especially  at  a  time  when  mankind,  in  ge* 
neral,  exert  themselves  with  the  greatest  zeal  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  the  phsenomena  of 
natural  bodies.  On  this  account  they  have  been 
noticed  in  almost  every  introduction  to  experi- 
mental philosophy.  To  determine  the  time  then 
in  which  they  were  first  made  known,  seems  to  be 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  but  it  still  remains 
doubtful  by  whon^  and  in  what  country, 

*  It  b  not  always  necessary  that  the  yr^Ux  should  be  cold :  these 
drops  will  be  formed  also  in  warm  w^ter^  as  well  as  ip  every  other 
fluids  and  even  in  melted  wax.  See  Redi*s  experiments  in  MisceU 
Jan*  naturae  curios,  anni  secundi,  167I4  p-  426.  They  succeed  best 
with  green  glass ;  yet  J  have  in  my  possessiop  some  of  white  glajw, 
which  in  friability  are  not  inferior  to  those  of  green^ 

+  The  navel,  in  German  no^e/,  is  that  piece  of  glass  which  re* 
mains  adhering  to  the  pipe  when  any  article  has  been  blown,  and 
which  the  workman  must  rub  off.  These  navelsj^  however^  are  seU 
dom  hi  so  fluid  a  state  as  to  form  drops. 
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It  appears  certain  that  the  first  experkneots 
were  made  by  philosophers  with  these  drops,  in 
the  year  16S6,  Monconys/  who  travelled  at  that 
period,  was  present  when  such  experioients  were 
made  at  Paris,  before  a  learned  society,  who  as- 
sembled at  the  house  of  Mommor,  the  well-known 
patron  of  Gassendi ;  and  the  same  year  he  saw 
similar  experiments  made  by  several  pbilosopbical 
piersons  at  London.  He  tells  us  expressly  tha^ 
Chaaut,  the  Swedish  resident,  procured  g^ss  4rop& 
for  the  first  Parisian  experiments ;  and  that  tbes^ 
drops  were  brought  from  Holland. 
.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  first  glass  dr^^ 
were  made  in  Holland ;  yet  Montanari,t  who  was 
pjofessor  of  mathematics  at  Bologna,  says  tha!t  the 
first  were  not  made  by  the  Dutch  but  by  the 
Swedes.  The  grounds,  however,  on  which  he  rests 
bis  assertion  are  exceedingly  weak.  Because  a 
Swedish  resident  procured  those  used  for  tlie  first 
experiments,  it  dpes  not  follow  that  they  were  made 
at  Swedish  gl«tss-houses,  especially  as  it  is  posi- 
tively said  that  they  were  brought  from  Holland. 
It  was  indeed'stated  so  early  as  1661,  by  Henry 
Regius  J  or  Van  Roy,  professor  at  Utrecht,  that 

*  Journal  des  voyag^es  de  M.  Monconys,  Lyon  1666^410.  il.  p.  ]6S* 
J'ai  appri9--que  M,  Chanut  resident  de  Suede  avoit  fait  voir  des 
larmes  de  verre  vert  toutes  solides  venues  de  Hollande. 

t  Specuiazioni  fisiche  del  dot.  Geminiano  Montanari  Modanese^ 
sopra  gU  effetti  di  que*  vetri  teraprati,  che  rotti  in  una  parte  si  riio* 
luono  in  polvere.     In  Bologna  1671,  11  sheets  4to.  p.  41. 

J  H.  Regii  Philosophia  naturalis,  Amstelodami  16G1. 4to.  p.  615  ; 
Adferuntur  hue  ad  nos  e  Suecia  glohuli  vitrei  caudati  -  •  -  -  In  th« 
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tbesa  gUse  drops  c&me  frorn  Sw^^ii ;  biii  m^y  n^ 
this  have  baenn  l&pse  of  m^oryi  eec^sjofie^  i)y 
tba  circumstance  that  the  first  dropd  usued  t>y  tl^ 
natural  pbUosophar^  of  Paris  wetr e  pro^yri^ct  by  « 
Swedish  resideiat? 

Monconys,  ivhoee  rdatioa  indeed  l^isaiis  ^vfd^ 
marks  of  great  hast^  as  well  as  cr6diilij;y,  calls  Cbftf 
mt  R^ident  da  ^ued(^,  aii4  seeing  |o  h^ve  coosir 
dfiFfd  hito  as  a  Swc(iisb  resident  at  tb(S  F^Mc^ 
cfiturt ;  ao  oi^oicoa  in  wbieh  he  \\u  teea  foUo^i^f^c} 
by  i»aay  literary  men.*  B*i*  Pierre  Chwut  was 
French  resident  84;  Stoekhplw^  and  at  that  tiqaf  sp 
W^l  known  ti^t  MoQconys  €0<ii}4  hardly  b($  un^Ci 
quainted  with  bis  quality.  {}e  wfip  riesidpal  fr^f^ 
the  y^r  li645  to  iQ4^9 ;  afiid  he  vas  aljl^rwa^ds  pn* 
YQy  £ot  adjusting  the  dispute^  l^weep  ^wedeQ  ai^ 
Poland,  which  wdre  to  b^  satt)ed  fit  I^uhe^*    ^« 

Amaterdam  edition,  by  ^iyir>  l6d4«  4(o^  which  ifx  ^e  title  in 
called  the  second,  these  glass  drops  are  not  mentioned. 

^  In  the  Gen^an  iraoslatkm  of  ^foncoayB*  Txavels  Chanut  is 
stjded  resident  of  bis  Swedi^  majesty.  In  the  MliseeUattem  Naiurae, 
Curios,  already  quo^,  where  the  account  of  Moncooys  is  tranaiateA 
into  Latin,  it  it  said :  InteUexi,  quod  Chanut  Rcsideos  regni  Sueoiae 
vidiflset^tarajri  lacrymas  ex  vitco  viiadi  penitus  sdidas,  ex  Hollanflia 
adrectas.  Here  then  there  is  a  douhLe  mistake.  Montanari  says, 
p.  41 :  Primi  sretri  temprati  erano  ^taite  partiripalf  da  M.  Chaniit^ 
Reudente  di  Sueiaa  in  queila  eorte,  ;ConseqiientIy  at  the  fjeneh 
QOOft.  J.  €L  tBaier,.iiihis  Diss^tatioa  de  lacrymis  seu  guiiis  niir&a, 
Altorfi  1708,  4to.  p.  ^,  says:  Anno  i6d6,  Farisiis  capta  sigat  de 
]aciifni#  vitreis  e»perijn£inta,  suppeAitante  .eas  D,  Cbaiint  in  s^pla 
B(|^s  Q^Hidfum  Seudente,  aHatas  e.Selgio. 
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b  often  mentioned  m  Puflfendorf 's  book  de  rebus 
Suecids;  and  the  printed  account  of  bis  missions 
and  negociations*  contain  important  materials  to- 
wards a  history  of  queen  Christina,  with  whom  he 
was  a  great  favourite.  He  superintended  the  fu- 
neral of  Descartes^t  who  was  interred  with  great 
honour.  He  was  bom  in  I6OI;  but  with  the 
time  of  his  death  I  am  unacquainted.  He  watf 
celebrated  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  and  particu- 
larly an  able  mathematician ;  and  it  is  neither  im- 
probable nor  even  impossible  that  he  may  have 
sent  the  first  glass  drops  to  Paris  from  Sweden ; 
but  why  does  Monconys  add  that  they  were 
brought  from  Holland  ? 

It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  about  fifteen 
years  beforci  that  is,  in  1641,  the  first  glass-houses 
were  established  in  Sweden,:]:  and  in  all  probability 
by  Germans.  It  is  possible  that  when  the  blow- 
ing of  glass  was  first  seen,  glass  drops  may  have 

*  MeBoises  de  ce  qui  8*«st  pass^  en  Saede»  depiiis  Taim^  l649» 
jaaques  en  Fann^  \662,  Tuez  des  depeches  de  Mons.  Chanut, 
ambttasadeur  poar  le  raj  en  Soede.  Par  Linage  de  Vaodennea. 
A  Cologne  i677>  3  vol.  ISmou 

t  fiat  not  the  transmisaion  of  the  almost  withered  body  to  France^ 
as  18  asierted  in  Gundling*s  Butor,  der  GelahrbeU.  iii.  p.  3296.  In 
Tegftid  to  sending  home  the  body,  which  was  done  in  the  year  l666, 
some  curious  circumstances  may  be  seen  in  Dunkel^s  NackridUtn 
voa  Gelehrien,  ii.  1.  p.  38.  No.  1040»  where  however  there  are  two 
errors,  namely  Chanat  instead  of  Ghanut,  and  1^0  for  1666. 

X  This  is  stated  by  John  Clason  in  his  oration  Om  Swerigei  Aan- 
ifh  9nitkifien,  delivered  at  Stockholm  before  the  Academy  in  17^1^ 
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excited  an  attention  which  they  had  not  met  with 
in  Germany,  where  no  one  expected  any  thing 
new  in  glass-houses,  which  were  there  common  and 
had  long  been  established.  It  can  nevertheless 
be  proved  that  they  were  known  to  our  glass-blow- 
ers at  a  much  earlier  period. 

In  1695  John  Christian  Schulenburg,^  subreetor 
of  the  cathedral  school  of  Bremen,  publishied  there 
a  German  Dissertation  on  glass  drops  and  their 
properties,  in  which  he  says  that  he  was  informed 
by  glass-makers,  worthy  of  credit,  that  these  drops 
had  been  made  more  than  seventy  years  before  at 
the  Mecklenburg  glass-hou3es,  that  is  to  say,  i^bout 
the  year  1685. 

Samuel  Reyher,  professor  at  Kiel,  says  thai 
Henry  Sievers,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  tho 
gymnasium  of  Hamburgh,  had  assured  him  that 
such  glass  drops  were  given  to  his  father  by  a 
glass-maker,  so  early  as  the  year  1637 ;  and  that 
his  father  had  exhibited  them  in  a  company  of 
friends,  wno  were  much  astonished  at  their  effects. 
Reyher  adds  that  he  himself  had  seen  at  Leyden, 
in  1656,  the  first  of  these  glass  drops,  which  had 
been  made  at;  Amsterdam,  where  he  afterwards 
purchased  some  of  the  same  kind ;  but  in  1666  be 
procured  for  »  very  small  sum  a  great  many  of 
them  from  the  glass-houses  in  the  neighbourhood 

^  Springglaser  samt  ihrep  Eigenschaflen^  four  and  a  half  sheeta 
quarto. 
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of  KieL*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  tfaat  Huet^f 
who  paid  considerable  attentbn  to  the  biBtory  of 
ioventioQSy  says,  that  the  first  glass  drops,  nbich 
be  bad  seen  also  io  the  society  held  at  the  bouse 
of  Mommor,  were  brought  to  France  from  Ger^ 
many.  According  to  Anthony  Is  Grand  they 
came  from  Prussia^ 

The  first  glafss  drops  were  brought  to  England 
by  the  well-known  prince  Rupert,  third  son  of 
the  elector  Palatine,  Frederic  V,  and  Ac  priacess 
Elizabeth  daughter  of  James  I ;  and  experiments^ 
described  by  Sir  Robert  Moray,  were  made  with 
them,  in  1661,  by  ccmimand  of  hb  majesty.  This 
is  expressly  stated  by  Merret;§  and  thcneforci 
what  some  English  writers  have  supposed,  diat 
Prince  Rupert  himself  was  the  tnventor,  is  ieiytiiiely 
enrooebus^    The  services  wlucfa  he  rendered  tot 

•  In  his  Dissertation  de  aere,  of  ivhich  some  aocomit  may  b* 
K^  in  4he  first  volume  of  this  work,  and  also  in  the  editions  Kilia^ 
1714,  and  Hamburgi  1795.  In  the  oldest  editions^  Kiliae  l670«  4t0k 
and  16735  this  circumstance  is  not  mentioned. 

f  Commentarius  de  rebus  ad  eum  pertinentibus,  Lipsi»  1719^ 
4to.  p.  68. 
%  Historia  natnralis.   Edit,  secunda^  Londini  1680,  4to.  p.  37. 

§  In  his  Observations  on  N^t  ar$  viirana,  Amstel.  1668,  ISmo. 
p.  421 ;  or  in  KnukeVs  Translation,  Numberg  17A3,  4ta  p.Sga. 
This  piece  is  pi^inted  also  in  the  befoie-quojted  JUJitcfllanea  najlura^ 
curies, 

g  Thb  is  said,  for  example,  l^  Gfaingsr  in  his  Bi^gnphiG^l  His- 
tory of  England.    London  1769,  vol.  ii.  P.  2.  p.  407- 
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the  useful  art$  were  too  great  ai|d  top  aumeroiis  t« 
be  either  lessened  or  increased  by  such  trifles. 

I  shall  take  this  opportuoity  of  refnarkiog,  that 
those  small  glasses,  bermetically  sealed,  aod  con-» 
taioing  a  drop  of  water,  which  when  placed  on  bofc 
eoals  burst  with  a  loud  report,  and  therefore  are 
eailed  in  G^man  knalgluser^  fulminating  glasses, 
M^ere  known  before  1665.  Hooke  speaks  of  them 
in  his  MkrQgraphiay*  prinked  in  that  year,  and  thej 
were  nsie^iMed  by  Reylier  in  1669)  in  hb  Disser- 
ttition  already  quoted.  In  Gertsiany  they  are 
made  ohiefty  by  Nuremberg  artiste ;  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  whom  was  Michael  Sigismund 
Hmk.  He  leamt  the  art  of  glass-blowiag  in  Eag^ 
liaod,  iand  i«  1^72  returned  to  Nuremberg  wbcra 
beiiwi  been  born  m  l)64S.t 


FIRE-ENGINES. 

The  invention  of  pumps  I  shall  leave  to  those  who 
undertake  to  write  the  history  of  hydraulies,  and 
here  only  remark  that,  on  the  testimony  oi  Vitru- 
vius,j:  it  is  in  general  ascribed  to  Ctesibius,  on 

*  This  book  was  only  once  printed^  but  th«  tiik*page)ie8  lh«  4ate 
1667.     See  Biographia  Britannica,  iv.  p.  2654. 

f  Doppelmayer  Nacfarichten  von  Nttmbergisohen   KUnslleifn, 
p.  ^. 
X  Lib.  X.  cap*.  12.  p.  347*    CompafeHb.  ix.  cap.  g,  p.  321. 
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which  account  they  are  called  machina  Ctesibica ; 
and  that  Ctesibius  lived  at  Alexandria  in  the  time 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Ptolemy  Euergetes 
I,  consequently  two  centuries  before  the  Christian 
asra.  My  present  object  extends  no  further  than 
to  state  what  I  know  in  regard  to  the  question,  At 
what  time  were  these  machines  first  employed  for 
extinguishing  fires  ? 

For  this  purpose,  however,  it  was  necessary  that 
the  pump-work  employed  at  first  only  for  raising 
water,  should  undergo  some  alteration.  To  use  it 
for  extinguishing  fires,  it  was  requisite  that  the 
water  should  be  speedily  driven  from  the  upper 
aperture  as  high  as  possible ;  whereas  for  the  first 
purpose,  it  is  enough  if  the  water  be  thrown  out 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  conveyed  to  the  place 
of  its  destination.  More  additional  parts  neces- 
sary for  extinguishing  fires  would  then  be  an  im- 
perfection; as  the  power  which  gives  the  water  a 
needless  velocity  might  be  employed  with  more 
advantage  to  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  it 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  highly  probable  that  Ctesi- 
bius  had  an  idea  of  converting  his  pump  into  a 
fire-engine,  for  his  scholar.  Hero  of  Alexandria, 
speaks  expressly  of  this  use,  and  describes  the 
construction  of  a  forcing-pump  with  two  cylin- 
ders;*, but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  appU- 

^  In  that  book  entitled  TbatfMrmtt  or  Spiritaiia,  It  may  be  found 
Greek  and  Latin  in  Veterum  mathemaHcorum  opera,  Parisiis  1GQ3, 
foL  p«.  180:  •!  h  ri^oixif  oiV  "j^pwrrtu  ly  tug^  if^Vftr/^otg  xarArxfuailbyT*^ 
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cation  of  it  soon  became  general,  and  whether  thif 
advantag^us  machine  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Romans.  What  I  have  been  able  to  learn  on  Umi 
subject  is  as  follows. 

Pliny  the  younger,  after  telling  the  emperor 

•(rwf:  Siphones^  quibus  atantur  ad  incendias  hoc  modo  construmtora 
The  accompanying  figure  represents  a  forcing-pump  with  two  cylin* 
ders.  Respecting  the  other  editions  of  this  work,  see  Fabricii  Bit* 
lioih.  Gr£ca,  ii.  p.  593.  where  one  of  the  Latin  translations,  whidi 
J  have  in  my  possession,  has  been  omitted.  It  is  entitled  :  Heromt 
Alexandrini  Spiritalium  liber.  A  Federico  Cotnman^no  Urbinate,  ex 
Gr^c  onuper  in  Latinum  convernu.  Parisiis  apud  Aeg.  Gorbinum 
1583,  4ta  This  edition  ends  with  the  words :  et  magis  eontinuatt 
conyersio  fiat,— which  in  the  Parisian  are  in  page  830.  The  end  aW 
«f  the  Parisian  edition  is  wanting  from  the  words:  Quomodo  animal 
dividatur  et  bibat — ^to :  et  tunc  oblato  poculo  bibet.  More  informan 
tion  in  tegard  to  Hero  may  be  found  in  Heronis  CiefibH  Belopaeca^ 
hoc  est  telifacHva,  Bernardino  Baldo  Urbinate  GuasMUt  abbait 
ilbistraiore  et  interprete.  Item  Heronis  vita  eodem  ctuctore,  Augustai 
Vindel.  1616,  4to.  seventy-six  pages.  In  the  library  of  our  univer- 
sity is  the  following  work  by  this  Baldus :  Chronica  de  matemaiici 
overo  epitome  delt  istoria  delie  vite  loro,  opera  di  monsignor  Bemar* 
dino  Balds.  In  Urbino  1707>  4to.  This  book,  which  seems  to  be 
very  little  known,  is  a  meagre  chronological  account  of  all  the  niathe» 
maticians,  ending  with  Guido  Baldi  del  Monte,  1 596.  The  preface 
states  that  it  lay  iabove  a  hundred  years  in  manuscript,  so  that  Baldoa 
must  have  died  in  1617 ;  and  also  that  the  author  left  behind  him  a 
larger  work,  containing  all  the  mathematicians,  in  two  volumes,  an 
edition  of  which  is  promised  by  the  editor.  locher  speaks  of  it,  but 
I  do  not  any  where  find  that  it  was  ever  printed.  Baldus  is  the  first 
pecson  who  wrote  the  lives  of  the  mathematicians,  and  on  that  ac- 
count his  name  deserves  to  be  mentioned  with  respect.  To  this  sub- 
ject belongs  the  following  dissertation:  Heronis  Alexandrini  vitOp 
fcripta  et  quadam  inventa,  preside  JR.  C/i.  ffagnero,^  auctofe  J.  A. 
Schmidt.  Hdmstadii  1714,  4to« 
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Trajan,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  the  town  of  Nico-. 
ttiedfft,  in  Bithytiia,  bad  been  almost  entirely  de- 
Mfoy^  by  a  fire,  adds,  that  the  devastation  had 
been  increased  by  a  violent  storm  which  took  place 
ik%  the  time;  by  the  laziness  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  by  the  want  of  machines  or  apparatus  proper 
for  extinguishing  the  flames.*  The  word  sipko, 
which  the  author  here  uses,  was  certainly  the  fire- 
engine  of  Ctesibius;  though  some  under  this  term 
understand  only  aqueducts,  canals  and  pipes  for 
distributing  water  throughout  the  city.  1  will  not 
deny  that  this  word  may  have  signified  such  pipes, 
particularly  on  account  of  a  passage  in  StrabOjf 
where  he  speaks  of  the  subterranean  conduits-of 
Rome,  and  says,  that  almost  all  the  houses  had  cis- 
terns, ^ipA^e^,  or  water-pipes,  and  running  streams. 
But  Pliny,  at  the  same  time,  mentions  water- 
buckets,  which  may  be  considei*ed  as  an  appen- 

I 

*  Incendium  htins  sparsum^  primum  videotta  veoti^  deinde  Tner^ 
^a  hominufn,  quod  satis  constat,  otiosos  et  immobiiea  tanti  mali 
spectatores  perstitisse,  et  alioqui  nuUds  unquam  in  pablico  sipho, 
Atttla  hama,  nalltini  denique  instrumentum  ad  incendia  compes- 
cenda,  et  hiec  quidem  ut  jam  prttcepi,  parabantur.  Epist.  49. 
lib.  X. 

*t*  Lib.  V.  edit.  Almel.  p.  360:  roo-wT*?  y  ttrri  to  %t^atyu>ytfun  t^p  ^m 
rwv  vipayotyutuv,  wa-re  iroT«/uouf  ha  ttis  iro'Keftf^  xoi'  twv  bmnfMum  ^iv,  «v«r«v  Ig 
untitiv  9y%i^it  ts^anLtmt,  ntu  ctfaffus,   xdti  npownvf  tytn  $i^^wtios*     Tanttim 

aquae  per  aquedoctas  in  urbem  deriratur,  et  fliimiiia  pet  arbem  et 
cloacam  labant\ir,  et  qusiibet  propemodura  domus  ciscernas,  tuba^ 
lo8>  ac  candles  habeat  copiosot.  Compaie  Ljpsius  de  magmhiditui 
JRom^na.    Antverp.  l5gB,  fol.  lib.  iii.  cap.  H.  ]>.  itl. 
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dage  absolutely  necessary  to  a  fire-eogifle.  It  is 
aUo  hardly  possible  to  belkte  that  a  town,  imme^ 
diaedy  situated  on  ao  aim  of  the  sea,  ithould  ba 
destitute  of  water.* 

I  can  however  produce  from  a  cotemporary 
writer,  a  strong  proof  that  Pliny  alluded  here  to  a 
fire*engine,  and  I  do  not  find  that  the  passage  has 
been  before  quoted.  Apdlodorus,  the  architect^ 
^ho  was  employed  by  the  emperor  Trajan  in  con^ 
structing  the  celebrated  bridge  ever  the  Danubey 
lind  erecting  some  large  Works  at  Rome,  and  who 
was  put  to  death  by  his  succester  Adrian,  out  of 
reveage  for  a  jeering  answer  which  he  reeeived 
from  him,  as  we  are  tc^d  by  Dk)  Cassius,  describes 
in  the  fragment  of  his  book  on  warlike  machinesi 
how  assi8tan<:e  may  be  given  when  the  upper  part 
iDf  a  building  is  on  fire,  add  the  machine  called 
sij)ho  is  not  at  hand.  In  this  case  leathern  bags> 
filled  with  water,  are  to  be  fastened  to  hollow  reeds 
in  such  a  manner,  that  by  pressing  the  bags  the 
water  may  be  forced  through  the  reeds  to  the  place 
which  is  in  flames.f    The  Sipho,  therefore,  was  a 

*  PUb.  Lib.  V.  cap.  alt.  Est  la  intimo  sina  (astaceno)  Nico- 
raedia  Bithyniae  praeclara. 

•f  Kay  Tou  axfotrriptw  ae««t|r«i  tvrair^vny,  f*ii  )|  h  «^yaviii  6  ttoLKitrtu  'i^^y 
KftXa/iM  9raXiV  Ttt^f^/isni  tirmp  ot  ronr  t^tmw,  Apfio^cvrutf  Sxov  3m  ^tptn 
tturwf  il^p,  aTH9t  ri  99mpug  irif^/ufVM  tx^Xiiwfft  tt  ccurwy  tm  rov  xmofuwf 
tomy.  61  forte  extremitas  aliqua,  ad  quam  difficilis  sit  adscensus, 
ardeat,  nee  praesto  sit  iDStrumentum  illod  quod  vocatur  sipho,  arun- 
^ifies  vatsva  petfottaas,  cujusm^i  sunt  aucupiun^  aptantur  in  iis 
locis  quo  ;iquam  feire  eas  opprtet^  etutres  aqua  pleni  pressi  aqnaro 
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saachiae  by  which  water  might  be  easily  projected 
to  a  considerable  height,  to  extinguish  a  place  on 
fire,  that  could  not  be  reached  by  any  other 
means. 

That  in  the  fourth  century,  at  least,  a  fire-en- 
gine, properly  so  called,  was  understood  under  the 
term  sipho,  is  fully  proved  by  Hesychius,*  and  also 
by  Isidorus,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century.f  As  the  latter  remarks  that 
such  engines  were  employed  in  the  East  for  ex- 
tmguishing  fires,  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that 
they  were  not  then  used  in  the  west. 

The  question  still  remains,  at  what  time  this 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  was  introduced 
at  Rome.  From  the  numerous  ordinances  for 
preventing  accidents  by  fire,  and  in  regard  to  ex- 
tinguishing fires,  which  occur  in  the  Roman  laws,:^ 

qacularitut  in  locum  qui  igni  Gonsumitur.  PoUorcetica,  p.  38,  in 
Veterum  mathematic.  Opera. 

•  2i(pw»  opyavov  rt  ug  irpotcnv  Itatm  t*  totg  «/ijrpU(r^wf.  InstromcntUtt 
ad  ejaculandaa  aquas  adversus  incendia. 

+  Originis,  xx.  6.  Siphon  vas  appellatum,  quod  aquis  sufflando 
fundat;  utuntur  cnim  hoc  orientales.  Nam  ubi  senserint  domum 
ardere,  currunt  cum  siphonis  plenis  aquis  et  extinguunt  incendja^ 
sed  et  cum  aras  cxpressis  ad  supcriora  aquis  emundant.  Fire-engines 
are  used  in  many  towns,  in  the  same  manner,  to  wash  the  windows 
in  the  upper  stories,  which  cannot  be  taken  out. 

I  See  Digest,  i.  tit.  16,  where  all  persons  are  ordered  to  have 
water  always  ready  in  their  houses :  ut  aquaro  unus  quisquc  in  cce- 
naculo  (the  upper  story  ?)  habeat,  jubetur  admonere.  Also  Digest. 
47.  tit.  9.  Many  things  relating  to  this  subject  may  be  found  in 
L.  A.  Hambergeri  Opufcula,  JenaetLips.  1740,  8vo.  p.  .12;  in  the 
Dissertation  de  incendiis.  Further  information  respecting  the  police 
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there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that  this  capital  was 
not  unprovided  with  those  useful  implements  and 
machines,  Of  the  want  of  which  in  a  provinciid 
town  Pliny  complains»  and  which  he  himself  had 
supplied.  This  conjecture,  however,  I  am  not 
able  to  prove;  and  instances  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  show,  that  the  good  police 
establishments  of  small  towns  are  not  always  to 
be  found  in  capitals.  Antioch  and  several  other 
towns  were  provided  with  lanterns,  which  were 
wanting  even  in  the  proud  Rome.*  But  what  ex* 
cites  some  doubt  is,  thlit  fire-engines  are  never 
mentioned  in  the  numerous  accounts  given  of  the 
fires  which  took  place  in  that  city.  At  present,  it 
is  impossible  to  speak  of  a  misfortune  of  this  kind 
without  stating  whether  a  sufficient  number  of  en*> 
gines  were  assembled,  and  what  they  effected^  as 
Pliny  bad  not  failed  to  do  in  his  short  account  of 
the  fire  at  Nicomedia. 

One  passage,  however,  in  Ulpian  is  commonly 
quoted  as  a  proof  that,  in  his  time,  there  were 
fire-engines  at  Rome.  Where  he  enumerates  those 
things  which  ought  to  belong  to  a  bouse  when 
sold,  he  mentions,  besides  other  articles  used  for 


establishineat  of  the  Romans  in  regard  to  fires,  is  contained  In  twa 
dissertations,  which  however  I  have  not  seen,  entitled  G.  C  Mar* 
quarti  tk  cura  Romanorum  circa  incendia*  Lips.  1689,  4to.  And 
Ev.  Qttonis  dissertat.  de  officio  pr^ecti  vigilum  circa  inandia, 
UUraje6ti  1733. 
«  See  what  has  been  already  said,  vol.  iii.  p.  377* 

TOL.  IV,  6 
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extinguishing  fires,  siphones.*  But  if  this  word 
means  here  fire-engines,  the  -passage  seems  to 
prove  top  much;  for  it  must  then  be  admitted 
that .  each  house  had  a  fire-engine  of  its  own. 
These  implements  therefore  must  have  been  small 
hand-engines,  such  as  are  kept  in  many  .houses  at 
present ;  and  in  that  case  the  passage  cannot  be 
adduced  as  a  proof  of  public  engines,  such  as 
Pliny  regrets  the  want  of  at  Nicomedia-  But  it 
is  much  more  probable  that  Ulpian  alludes  only 
X.Q  those  siphones  which,  according  to  the  account 
of  Strabo,  were  to  be  found. in  every  house,  at 
Home ;  that  is,  pipes  which  conveyed  water  to  it 
for  domestic  purposes. 

.  From,  the  total  want  of  fite-engines,  or  the  im- 
perfect manner  in  which  they  were  constructed, 
what  Sedeca  says  must  have  been  true, .  namely, 
that  the  height  of  the  bouses  at  Rome  rendered  it 
impossible    to   extinguish    them    whep  on  fire.f 


*  Digest,  xxxiii,  7.  18  :  Acetum  quoque  quod  extinguendi  ia- 
cendii  caussa  paratur,  item  centones,  siphones,  perticx  quoque  et 
seals,  et  formiones  et  spohgias  et  hanias  et  scopas  contineri,  plerique 
et  Pegasus  aiunt.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro,  whose  opinion  however 
forms  no  proof,  understands  here  fire>epgines.  Dier.  genial,  v.  24. 
p.  342.  Siphones  vera,  fistulas  follibus  junctas  seu  machihas  hy- 
dratilicas,  quibus  agitatis,  ad  supertora  aedium  exhauriunt  aquam,  qui 
etiam  organa  pneumatica  dicti.  These.  ^i/Mte  follibus  juncia, 
•  which  no  commentator  has  explained,  were  those  tubes  or  pipes 
proposed  by  ApoUodorus.. 

+  -2Edes  quas  in  tantum  cxstruxere,  ut  domus  ad  usum  et  muni- 
mcntum  paratae,  sint  nunc  periculo^  non  prsesidio;  tanta  altitudo 
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• 

That  the  buildings  there  were  exceedingly  high 
and  the  lanes,  the  bridges  and,  even  the  principal 
streets  remarkably  narrow,  is  well  known*.  It  is 
Supposed  by  Archenholzf  and  others,  that  the 
houses  at  Rome  were  built  of  such  a  height  on 
account  of  the  great  heat  in  that  w€urm  climate ; 
but  the  chief  reason  was  undoubtedly  that  as* 
signed  by  Vitruvius,:}:  which  still  produces  a  like 
effect.  For  -want  of  room  on  the  earth,  the  build- 
ings  were  extended  towards  the  heavens ;  so  that 
at  last  the  greatest  height  of  an  edifice  was  fixed 
by  law  at  seventy,  and  afterwards  at  sixty  feet. 
In  Hamburgh,  at  present,  where  ground  is  dear 
and  .daily  becoming  more  valuable,  the  greater 
part  of  the  houses  are  little  less  than  sixty  feet  in 
height;  a  few  even  are  seventy;  and  that  it  is 
thereby  rendered  difficult  if  not  impossible,  not- 

asdificiorum  est^  tantaeque  viamiii  angustiae^  utneque  adversus  ignem 
praesidium,  neque  ex  ruinis  ullam  in  partem  efi'ugium  sit.  Con^ 
trovers.  Q.  lihri  ii.  p.  153. 

*  In  Germany  also  the  roads  and  the  distance  between  the  ruts 
made  by  cart-wheels  were,  in  old  times,  very  narrow.  Some  years 
ago,  when  the  new  tile-kiln  was  built  before  the  Geismar  gate  at 
Gottingen,  there  was  found  at  a  great  depth,  a  proof  of  its  antiquity, 
a  street  or  road  which  had  formerly  proceeded  to  the  city  with  so 
small  a  space  marked  out  by  carriage-wheels,  that  one  like  it  is  not 
to  be  seen  in  Germany. 

t  England  und  Italien.    Leipsic  I786.  Svo.  ii.  p.  216. 

}  Lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  p.  68  :  In  ea  majestate  urbis  et  civium  infinita 

frequentia,  innumerabiles  habitationes  opus  fuit  explicare.    J^rgo 

cum  recipere  non  posset  area  plana  tantam  multitudinem  ad  habi- 

tatidum  in  urbe,  ad  auxiUiim  aititudinis  aedificiorum  res  ipsa  coegit 

'  fievenire. 

G   S 
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witb$t^ndlog  tb©  perfection  of  th^  German  en* 
gipes,  to  eHtipgui^h  fifq$,  i«  proved  by  the  ro^lan- 
cboly  instance  of  Gersi,  where  the  bondes  are  now 
buUt  lovrer.  With  Neubert's  ep^e,  whi^h  was 
tried  at  Hamburg^  in  I769y  eight  fire-mcn  threw 
eleven  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of  water  to  the  height 
of  sixty  two  or  sixty-three  feet> 

In  the  East,  engines  were  employed  not  oply  to 
extinguish  but  to  produce  fires.  The  <5reek  fire,, 
invented  by  Callinicus,  an  architect  of  JJe)iopoli9| 
a  city  afterwards  named  Balbec,  in.  the  ye^r  $78,. 
the  use  of  which  was  contimied  in  tfee  Jlaet  till 
1391,*  and  which  was  certainly  liquid^f  ^^^  ^^r 
ployed  in  many  diflferent  ways;  but,  chiefly,  on; 
board  ship,  being  thrown  from  large  fir^epgiqe* 
on  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  Sometimes  thi$  fire* 
ivas  kindled  in  particular  vessels,  which  iPlght  be; 
called  fire-ships,  and  which  were  introduced  among 
a  hostile  fleet  ;'^  sometimes  it  was  put  into  jars  an  J 
other  vessels,  which  were  thrown  at  the  enemy  by 
means  of  projectile  machines,^  and  sometimes  it 

*  Hanovii  disquisitiones.  Gedani  1750,  4to.  p.  65.  A  transktloa 
of  the  dissertation  heire  alluded  to  inay'be  fomul  in  the  Han^urg* 
itcken  magazin,  xii.  p.  2(>7« 

+  Annse  Comnenee  Alexiad.  lib.  xvi.  p.  385:  irvf  %oy.  The. 
same  expression  occurs  also  in  Theophanes,  ChroMograpkia,  p.  352. 

X  Thecrphanes,  p.  294  and  352. 

§  A  projectile  machine  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Joinville  in 
Histoire  de  S.  Lbuis  IX.  Paris  166^,  fol.  p.  39 :  ung  engin  qu'ils( 
appelloient  la  Parriere,  par  lequel  enging  is  nous  gettoicnt  le  fell 
Gregois  a  plants.  Does  not  the  following  passage  in  Liwds  taciica, 
Lugd.  Bat.  l6i^,  4to.  p.  347>  allude  also  to  the  Greek  tire,  though 
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was  squirted  by  the  soldkrs  frofn  b^nd-engines  ; 
or,  as  appears,  blown  thrdu^  pip6s.  But  the 
machines  with  which  this  fire  was  discharged  from 
the  fore-part  of  ships,  could  not  have  been  either 
liand-^gines  or  such  blow-pipes.  They  were  con- 
structed of  copper  and  iron,  and  the  extremity  of 
them  sometimes  resembled  the  oped  mouth  and  jaws 
of  a  lion  or  other  animal;  they  were  painted  and 
even  gilded,  and  it  appears  that  they  were  capable 
"Of  projecting  the  fire  to  a  great  distance.*  These 
toachines,  by  ancient  writers,  are  expressly  called 
spouting-engines.  John  Cameniata,  speaking  of  the 
siege  of  his  native  city,  Thessalonica,  which  was  ta- 
Icen  by  the  Saracens  in  the  year  904,  says,  that  the 
enemy  threw  fire  into  the  vix>oden  works  of  the  be- 
sieged, which  was  blown  into  them  by  means  of 
tubes,  and  thrown  from  other  vessels.f  This  pas- 
sage, which  I  do  not  find  quoted  in  any  of  the 
Works  that  treat  on  the  Greek  fire,  proves  that  the 
Greeks,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  were 


MtiUtBius  Bpeaks  of  unslaked  iime«  which  however  could  not  hare 
produced  the  6am«  e0ects!  ^xvvp«s  xm  ahx*  ivg  ctHtonv  «rXvipi;,  ii»v 

iroXff/KifVfy  XM  fuyti  «f»ro&«y  yntrtui  OUas  calce  viva  plenas  alii  ix\ii- 
ciunt,  qnibus  confractis,  calcis  vivae  pulvis  dissipatus  suffocat  tt 
slranguiat  hostes^  et  magno  ad  proeliandum  impedimeuto  est. 

*  See  the  passage  of  Anna  Comnena  quoted  by  Hanov.  p.  335. 

f  In  Leonii  AlJatli  ervftfuxra.  Colohiae  Agrip.  1653.  8vo.  p.  23g  : 

siphonibus  dHantes,  et  alia  vasa^  fkmmarum  plena^  in  murum  con- 
Jicientes. 
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no  longer  the  only  people  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  preparing  this  fire^  the  precursor  of  our  gun- 
powder. The  emperor  Leo,  who  about  the  saoie 
period,  wrote  his  art  of  war,  recommends  such  en- 
gines, with  a  metal  covering,  to  be  constructed  in 
the  fore-part  of  ships,*  and  he  twice  afterwards 
mentions  engines  for  throwing  but  Greek  fire.f 
In  the  East  one  may  easily  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  loading  some  kind  of  pump  with  the  Greek 
fire;  as  the  use  of  a  forcing-pump  for  extinguish-  • 
ing  fires  was  long  known  there  before  the  invention 
of  Callinicus. 

At  what  time  the  towns  in  Germany  were  first 
furnished  with  firerengines  I  am  not  able  to  de- 
termine, In  my  opinion,  they  had  regulations  in 
regard  to  fires  much  earlier  than  engines ;  and  the 
former  do  not  seem  to  be  older  than  the  first  half 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  oldest  respecting 
the  city  of  Franckfort  on  the  Mayn,  with  which  I 


•  Cap.  IQ.  §  6.  p.  322:  E^^eTw  5«  irowrwf  to»  ai^wa  x«t«  njv  wpwpdu 
ifiiirpotr$ei>  p^aXxy  e/uL^nfffitvovy  wg  »0Oft  Zi  6u  to   toTeiwafl-^ttrto*  srop  xotra  run 

ivavTieav  axoma-it.  According,  to  the  reading  given  in  Fabricii,jB»&/to- 
theca  GrcBca,  vi.  p.  373  :  In  prora  siphonem  aere  obtectum  de.more 
habeas  ad  ignem  in  hostes  ejaculandum^  et  celse  supra  sipfapnem 
pseudopatium  ex  asseribus  confectum  et  asseribus  circumtectum>  in 
quo  viri  ad  bellandum  instructi  sint. 

t  Pag.  344 :  Interdum  frontem  classis  directam  instrues,  ut  ubi 
U8US  ferat.in  hostium  proras  irruat,  et  siphonibus  ignem  ejicientibus 
naves  illorum  incendat.  Sm  rw  wp^e  rwy  0-<f anxuy.  Pag.  346 :  MulUe 
molitiones  excogitatae  sunt;  cujus  generis  sunt,  ignis  cum  tonitru  et 
fumo  Ignito  per  siphones  emissus,  et  incendens  naves  r  oioy  ron  $a7tg\f 
ftcr^ifoy  TPif  fitfa  Ppavntts  xm  xamw  irpo^rvpou  Ztci  rwv  a-tfuntm  vri/A^oydfyov. 
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am  acquainted,  is  of  the  year  1460.**  The  first 
general  ordinance  respecting  fires  in  Saxony  was 
issued  by  Duke  George,  in  1521.t  The  first  for 
.the  city  of  Dresden,  which  extended  also  to  the 
whole  country,  was  diated  1529.:|;  In  many  towns, 
the  first  regulations  made  by  public  authority  for 
preventing  fires  will  no  doubt  be  found  in  the 
general  regulations  in  regard  to  building,  which 
seem  to  be  somewhat  older  than  the  particular 
ordinances  concerning  fires.  -  At  Augsburg  an  est- 
press  regulation,  in  regard  to  building,  was  drawn 
up  and  made  publicly  known,  so  early  as  1447.§ 
In  turning  over  old  chronicles,  it  is  remarked, 
that  great  fires  began  to  occur  less  frequently; in 
the  sixteenth  century;  and  this  is  undoubtedly  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  improved  mode  of  building,{| 
the  precautions  enjoined  by  governments  to  pre- 
vent fires,  and,  the  introduction  of  apparatus  for 
extinguishing  them.     But  by  the  invention  of  fire- 

*  A  passage  from  it  is  quoted  in  Orihs  Anmerkungen  ul'tr  Hie 
trneuerU  Reformation  der  siacU  Frankfurt,  X'JbX,  4to.  iii.  404. 

f  It  is  entitled  Begreyff  der  fewer  Ordenunge,  four  sheets  folio. 
It  is  wanting  in  the  Codex  Augustetu,  but  the  substance  of  it  is 
found  in  Canzler  and  Meisneryur  altere  Litteratur  und  neuere  Lee* 
iure»  Leipsic  17S^>  8vo.  iii.  p.  97.  A  Nuremberg  fire  ordinance 
without  any  date,  and  a  renewed  one  of  1593,  are  mentioned  in 
Coking's  Journal  von  und  fur  Teuischland.  1784.     Part  x.  p.  2bg. 

X  W«ckens  Beschreibung  und  Forsfellung  der  Residenz  Drefden, 
p.  481?,  According  to  the  index  tliis  was  the  first  fire  ordinance  at 
that  place. 

§  Von  Stetten  Kunstgeschichte  der  stadt  Augsburg,  i.  p.  87. 

Jl  Thus  in  the  year  146/^  straw  thatch,  and  in  1474  the  use  oC 
shingles  were  forbidden  at  Franckfort.     Lersner,  ii.  p.  22, 
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eDgines>  every  thing  in  this  respect  was  so  muck 
changed,  that  a  complete  revision  of  the  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  the  extinguishing  of  fires  be- 
came necessary ;  and  therefore  the  first  mention 
of  town  fire*engines  will  in  all  probability  be  found 
in  the  new  fire  ordinances  of  the  sixteenth  and 
following  century. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  Mr.  von  Stettan^  that 
in  the  building  accounts  of  the  city  of  Augsburg^ 
fire-engides  are  first  mentioned  in  the  year  1518. 
They  are  called  there  instruments  f&r  fira^  water 
syringu  useful  at  fires  ;^  and  these  names  seem  to 
announce  that  the  machine  was  then  in  its  infancy. 
At  that  time  they  were  made  by  a  goldsmith  at 
Friedberg,  named  Anthony  Blatner^  who  the  same 
year  became  a  citizen  of  Augsburg.  From  the 
account  added, — that  the  wheels  and  levers  were 
constructed  by  a  wheel-wright,  and  from  the  great- 
ness of  the  expense,— there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  these  were  not  small,  simple  hand-engines, 
y  but  large  and  complex  machines.  In  that  respect^ 
able  dictionary  entitled  Maaler's  Teutschsprach^ 
Zurich  156fl,  I  find  fire*books  and  fire^adders, 
but  no  instrument  similar  to  a  fire-en^ne. 

In  the  year  1657,  the  well-known  Jesuit  Caspar 
Schott  was  struck  with  admiration  on  seeing  at 
Nuremberg  a  fire-engine,  which  had  been  made 
there  by  John  Mautsch.     It  stood  on  a  sledge,  ten 

*  Insirumente  zu  Brunsten,  JVaisersprutxen  zum  feutr  dienlich. 
Kunstgeschicbte  der  stadt  Augsburg,  ii.  p.  112. 
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feet  long  and  four  feet  broad.  The  woter-cktern 
mras  eight  feet  in  length,  four  in  height,  and  two  iti 
iii^idth.  It  was  moved  by  twenty-eight  men,  end 
forced  a  stream  of  water  an  inch  in  diameter  td 
fhe  height  of  eighty  feet  5  consequently  over  th^ 
hdufies.  The  machine  was  drawn  by  two  horstM* 
Hautseh  distributed  throughout  Germany  an  eci^ 
graving  of  it;  with  an  offer  of  constructing  siimlar 
ones  at  a  moderate  price,  and  teaching  the  use  of 
them;  but  he  refused  to  show  the  intertial  i^dh^^ 
struction  of  it  to  Schott,  who  ho%'ever  readH;f 
conjectured  it.  From  what  he  says  of  it,  one  may 
easily  perceive  that  the  cylinders  did  not  stand  H 
a  perpendicular  direction,  but  lay  horijsontally  }n4 
box,  so  that  the  pistons  moved  horizontally,  and 
not  vertically,  as  at  present.  Upright  Cylinderi^ 
therefore,  seem  to  belong  to  the  more  modem  im- 
provements,  Schott  adds,  that  this  was  not  a  new 
invention,  as  there  were  such  engines  in  other 
towns,  and  he  himself  forty  years  before,  and  con- 
sequently  in  1617,  had  seen  one,  but  much 
smaller,  in  his  native  city.*  He  was  born,  as  h 
well  known,  in  1608,  at  IConigshofen,  not  far 
from  Wiirzburg.  George  Hautseh  also,  son  of 
the  above  artist,  constructed  similar  engines,  and 

*  Magia  Universalis*  pars  iii.  ]ib.  vi.  p.  510^  and  thence  copied 
into  Paschii  Inventa  nov^anliqua.  Lips.  1700,  4to.  p.  668.  The 
Magia  universalis  was  printed  in  l657.  See  also  Doppelmayr* 
p.  301,  who  says  tliat  the  water  was  driven  to  the  height  ot  a  hun- 
dred feet^ 
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perhaps  with  improvements  for  Wagenseil  *  and 
others  have  ascribed  to  him  the  invention. 

The  first  regulations  at  Paris  respecting  fires, 
as  far  as  is  known,  were  made  to  restrain  incen- 
diaries, who  in  the  fourteenth  century  under  tbo 
name  of  Boutefotu\  occasioned  great  devastation 
not  only  in  the  capital,  but  in  the  provinces,  f 
This  city  appears  to  have  obtained  fire-engines  for 
the  first  time  in  the  year  1699;  at  any  rate  the 
king  at  that  period  gave  an  exclusive  right  to  Du« 
mourier  Duperrier  to  construct  thosQ  machines 
called  pompes  portatives;  and  he  was  engaged  at  a 
certain  salary  to  keep  in  repair  seventeen  of  them, 
purchased  for  Paris,  and  to  procure  and  to  pay 
the  necessary  workmen.  In  the  year  1722  the 
number  of  these  engines  w^  increased  to  thirty, 
which,  were  distributed  in  different  quarters  of  the 
city;  and  at  that  time  the  contractors  received  an- 
nually 20,000  livres.  The  city,  however,  besides 
these  thirty  royal  engines,  had  a  great  many  others 
which  belonged  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  with 
which  the  Sieur  Duperrier  had  nothing  to  do.  J 

In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  fire- 
engines  indeed  were  still  very  imperfect.  They 
had  neither  an  air-chamber  nor  buckets,  and  re- 

♦  De  civitate  Noribergensi,  p.  153.  M^ifpergcrs  geofnetes  Mtt" 
wifaktur  haus,  Hamburg  1707*  12mQ.  p.  210.   Doppelmayr,  p.  303. 

f  Coutinuation  du  trait^  de  la  police^  par  De  la  Mare.  Paris 
1738.  fol.  p.  137.    • 

X  Ibid.  p.  157.    , 
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quired  a  great  many  men  to  work  them.  They 
consisted  merely  of  a  sucking-pump  and  forcing* 
pump  united^  which  projected  the  water  only  ia 
spurts,  and  with  continual  interruption.  Such 
machines,  on  each  movement  of  the  lever,  expe- 
rience a  stoppage,  during  which  no  water  is  thrown 
put;  and  because  the  pipe  is  fixed,  it  cannot  con- 
vey water  to  remote  places,  though  it  may  reach 
a  fire  at  no  great  distance,  where  there  are  doors 
and  windows  to  afford  it  a  passage.  At  the  same 
^time  the  workmen  are  exposed  to  danger  from 
the  falling  of  the  houses  on  fire,  and  must  remove 
from  them  to  a  greater  distance.  Hautsch,  how- 
ever, had  adapted  to  his  engine  a  flexible  pipe^ 
which  could  be  turned  to  any  side  as  might  be 
necessary,  but  certainly  not  an  air  chamber,  other- 
wise Scfaott  would  have  mentioned  it.  In  the 
time  of  Belidor  there  were  no  other  engines  in 
France,  and  the  same  kind  alone  were  used  in 
England  in  1760.  Professor  Busch,  at  least,  con- 
cludes so,*  from  the  account  then  given  by  Fer- 
guson, who  called  Newsham's  engine,  which  threw 
the  water  out  in  a  continued  stream,  a  new  inven- 
tion. In  Germany,  the  oldest  engines  are  of  this 
kind. 

Who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  applying  to  the 
fire-engines  an  air-chamber,  in  which  the  included 
air,  by  compressing  the  water,  forces  it  out  in  a 

•  Versuch  einer  Mathematik  zum  Nutzen  und  Vergnugen. 
Hamburgh  179 1.  8vo.  p.  3q6. 
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continued  stream,  is  not  known.  Acceding  to  a 
conjecture  of  Perrault,  Vitruvius  seems  to  speak 
of  a  similar  construction;  but  Perrault  himself 
acknowledges  that  the  obscure  passage  in  ques- 
tion* might  be  explained  in  anOtlier  manner. 
The  air-chamber  in  its  action  had  a  similarity  to 
Hero's  fountain,  in  which  tlie  air  compressed  by 
the  water  obliges  the  latter  to  ascend,  f 

I  can  find  no  older  fire-engine  constructed  with 
an  air-chamber  than  that  of  which  Perrault  has 
given  a  figure  and  description.  He  says  it  was 
kept  in  the  king's  library  at  Paris,  and  during 
fires  could  project  water  to  a  great  height;  that  it 
had  only  one  cylinder,  and  yet  threw  out  the  wateir 
in  one  continued  jet.  He  mentions  neither  its 
age  nor  the  inventor ;  and  I  can  only  add  that  his 
book  was  printed  in  1684.  {  The  principle  of  this 
machine,  liowever,  seems  to  have  been  mentioned 
before  by  Marriotte,  xii^ho  on  this  account  is  by 
some  considered  as  the  inventor ;  but  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  idea  of  a  fire-engine,  at 
least  he  does  not  mention  it.  § 

*  Lib.  Xk  cap.  12, 

t  Spiritalia^  36.  p.  85. 

X  I  possess  only  the  second  enlarged  edition  of  his  ArcUiectwre  de 
Vitruve,  ivhere  the  account  may  be  found,  p.  318.  Whether  it 
Stands  in  the  first  edition  of  1673  I  do  not  know.  Daniel  Bernoulli 
lias  giYen  the  description  and  figure  in  his  Hydtodynamka.  Argttit. 
1738.  4to.  p.  17S.  fig-  51. 

§  The  passage  may  be  found  in  Traiti  du  mouvement  des  eaux, 
p.  4.  dis.  1.  and  in  Oeuvres  de  ManoHt*    Leide  1717>  S  vd.  4to.  i. 
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It  is  certain  that  the  air-chamber,  at  least  in 
Germany,  came  into  common  use  after  it  was 
^p]ied  by  Leiipold  to  fire-engines,  a  great  num** 
bei'  of  which  he  manu&ctured  and  sold.  He  ^vo 
an  account  of  it  in  a  small  work,  consisting  of  four 
9beet3  quarto^  which  was  published  in  1720,  but 
ait  firat  he  kept  the  construction  a  secret  The 
engines  which  be  sold  consisted  of  a  strong  copper 
box  olonely  shut  and  well  soldered.  They  weighed 
no  more  than  sixteen  pounds,  occupied  little  room, 
bad.  only  one  cylinder;  and  a  man  with  one  of 
titeoa  could  force  up  the  water  without  interrupt 
f^  to  the  height  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.* 
About  1735  Du  Fay  saw  one  of  Leupold's  engines 
at  Strassburg^  and  discovered  by  conjecture  the 
construction  of  it,  which  he  made  known  in  the 
TmnsactionsLof  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
for  tbart  year.f  It  is  very  singular  that,  on  this  oc- 
casion, Du  Fay  says  nothing  of  Mariotte,  or  of  the 
engine  in  the  king's  library.  Leupold,  however, 
bad  sonie  time  before^  that  is  in  17S4,  given  ade-- 
s^Qrlption  and  figure  in  his  Th$atrum  machinarum 


p,  44a.  6g*  a9«  In  xnf  opinion  the  first  edition  of  this  work  was 
publiehed  at  Paris, in  l636,  l2rao.  A  German  translation  by  J..C. 
Mcinig  was  printed  at  Leipsic  1723,  8vo.  The  passage  occurs 
there,  p.  314. 

*  An  extract  from  his  work  may  be  found  in  the  Breslauer  Sam^ 
lungen,  Versuch,  6,  p.  2035,  and  vers.  7.  p.  3^4. 

t  Physische  Abhandlangea  der  Pariser  Akademie,  iibersetzt 
durch  von  Steinwehr,  vii.  p.  539- 
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h/drauUcarumy^  with  which  undcfubtedly  Dii  Fay- 
was  nbt  acquainted; 

Another  improvement,  no  less  useful,  is  the 
leather  hose  added  to  the  engine,  which  can  be 
lengthened  or  shortened  as  necessary,  and  to 
which  the  fire-pipie  is  applied,  so  that  the  person: 
who  directs  the  jet  of  water  can  afiiproacb  Uie  fire 
with  less  danger.  This  invention',  it  is  well  known, 
l^Longs  to  two  Dutchmen  both  nan^ed  Jan  van 
der  Heide,t  who  were  inspectors  of  the  apparatus 
for  extinguishmg  fires  at  Amsterdam.  The  first 
public  experiments  made  with  it  took  place  in 
1672;  and  were  attended  with  so  much  success, 
that  at  a  fire,  next  year,  the  old  engines  were 
^ed  for  the  last  time,  and  the  new  ones  intro- 
duced in  their  stead.  In  1677  the  inventor  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  privilege  to  make  these  engines 
during  the  period  of  twenty-five  years.  In  1682 
engioes  on  this  construction  were  distributed  in 
sufficient  number  throughout  the  whole  city,  and 
the  old  ones  were  entirely  laid  aside.  In  1695 
there  were  in  Amsterdam  sixty  of  these  engines, 
the  nearest  six  of  which  were  to  be  employed  at 
every  fire.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  were 
common  throughout  all  the  towns  in  the  Nether* 
lands. 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  I«20.  tab.  45.  fig.  2. 

t  In  the  patent,  however^  they  were  named  Jan  elide  JSficolaas 

van  der  Ueyden.  * 
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All  these  circumstances  have  been  related  by 
the  inventor  in  a  particular  work ;  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  excellent  engravings  it  contains,  is  ex- 
ceedingly, valuable.*  Of  these  the  first  seven  re- 
present dangerous  conflagrations  at  which  the  old 
engines  were  used,  but  produced  very  litlle  eSect, 
One  of  them  is  the  fire  which  took  place  in  the 
stadthouse  of  Amsterdam,  in  the  year  1652.  The 
twelve  following  plates  represent  fires  which  were 
extinguished  by  means  of  the  new  engines,  and 
exhibit,  at  the  same  time,  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  engines  may  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. According  to  an  annexed  calculation,  the 
city  of  Amsterdam  lost  by  ten  fires,  when  the  old 
apparatus  was  in  use,  1,024,130  florins;  but  in 
the  following  five  years,  after  the  introduction  of 
the  new  engines,  the  loss  occasioned  by  forty  fires 

*  Beschryving  der  nieawlijks  uitgevonden  en  geoctrojeerde  Slang- 
Brand-Spuiten,  en  haare  wijze  van  Brand-Biussen,  tegenwoordig 
binnen  Amsterdam  ingebraik  zijnde.-— Door  der  zelver  Inventeur 
Jan  van  der  Heide  en  Jan  van  der  Heide  de  jonge,  generaale  Brand*  • 
meesters  der  stad  Amsterdam.  Amst.  1690.  Two  sheets  and  fifty 
pages  in  folio.  To  this  subject  belongs  the  following  work,  a  copy 
of  which  also  is  in  the  library  of  our  university :  Besekryving  der 
Brand-orders,  en  wiize  van  Brandblussen,  tegenwoordig  hinnen  Am* 
sterdam  in  gebruik  zijnde  door  Jan  van  der  Heide,  en  Jan  van  der 
Heide  de  Jonge,  generale  Brandmeesters  der  zelver  Sieede.  Amst. 
1695.  one  sheet  and  a  half  quarto  with  four  copper-plates  and  ex- 
planations. One  of  the  descriptions  translated  may  be  seen  in  the 
Leipziger  feuer-crdnung  vom  Takre,  1789.  4to.  p.  74,  where  it  may 
have  been  inserted  for  the  first  time,  on  the  introduction  of  the  im- 
proved engines  made  with  hose. 
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•mounted  only  to  18,355  florins;  so  that  the 
yearly  saving  was  ninety-eight  per  cent  Of  the 
internill  construction  of  these  engines  no  descrip* 
lion  or  plates  have  been  given ;  nor  do  I  remem- 
ber to  have  read  a  passage  in  any  author  from 
which  it  can  be  concluded  that  they  were  furnished 
with  an  air-chamber,  though  in  the  patents  they 
were  always  called  spouting-engines^  which  threv^p 
up  one  continued  jet  of  water.*  The  account 
grren  even  of  the  nature  of  the  pipe  or  hose  is 
short  and  defective,  probably  with  a  view  to  ren* 
der  it  more  difficult  to  be  imitated.  It  is  only 
said  that  it  was  made  of  leather  in  a  particular 
manner ;  and  that  besides  being  thick,  it  was  ca« 
pable  of  resisting  the  force  of  the  water,  f 

The  conveyer  or  bringer  was  invented  also  about 
the  same  time  by  tliese  two  Dutchmen.  This 
name  is  given  at  present  to  a  box  which  has  on 
the  one  side  a  sucking-pump,  and  on  the  other  a 
forcing-pump.  The  former  serves  to  raise  the  water 
from  a  stream,  well,  or  other  reservoir,  by  means 

*  Slang-Brand-Spuyten,  bestaande  in  een  geduirig  siraknde 
Brand-SiHiity  met  een  buygelijke  buys  daar  aan,  om  haar  gedaante 
«eti  slang  genaamd,  die  men  kan  verlangeu  naar  eysch.  end  welg;e» 
vallen. 

t  Page  6.  Slang,  of  Spuit-Slangen  van  leer  gemaakt,  dat  op 
een  byxondere  wyze  bereid  en  zaamen  gevoegt  word  om  dicht, 
bestendig  en  tegcn*t  geweld  van*t  wi.  '^r  bestand  te  zyn.  In  tbe 
Fnsnch  explanation  of  tbe  plates  these  new  engines  are  called 
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of  a  3tifF  leathern  pipe,  having  at  the  extreiiiity  a 
metal  strainer,  pierced  with  holes,  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  dirt,  and  which  is  kept  suspended 
above  the  mud  by  a  round  piece  of  cork.  The^ 
forcing-pomp  drives  the  water  thus  drawn  up 
throqgh  a  leathern  pipe  into  the  engine,  and  ren- 
ders the  laborious  conveyance  of  water  by  buckets 
unnecesisary. 

At  first,  indeed,  this  machine  was  exceedingly 
s»imple.  Itconsi^ed  only  of  a  leathern  pipe  screwed 
to  the  engine,  the  end  of  which  widened  into  a 
bag  supported  near  the  reservoir,  and  kept  open 
by  means  of  a  frame,  while  the  labourers  poured 
water  into'  it  from  buckets.  A  pump,  however, 
to  answer  this  purpose  was  soon  constructed  by 
the  Van  der  Heides,  who  named  it  a  snake-^pump. 
By  its  means  they  were  able  to  convey  the  water 
from  the  distance  of  a  thousand  feet ;  but  I  can 
find  no  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  w^as 
made.  From  the  figure,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  they  used  only  one  cylinder  with  a  lever. 
Sometimes  also  they  placed  a  portable  pump  in 
the  water,  which  was  thus  drawn  into  a  leathern 
hose  connected  with  it,  and  conveyed  to  the  en* 
gine.  Every  pipe  or  hose  for  conveying  water  in 
this  manner  they  called  a  wqsserschlangCj  water- 
snake,  and  this  was  not  made  of  leather,  like  the 
hose  furnished  with  a  fire-pipe,  but  of  sail-cloth. 
They  announced,  however,  that  it  required  a  par- 
ticular preparation,  which  consisted  in  making  it 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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water-t^bt  by  means  of  a  proper  cerocot,*  The 
pipe  also,  through  which  the  water  is  drawn  up> 
must  be  stifiened  and  distended  by  means  of  metal 
rings,  otherwise  the  external  air,  on.the  first  stroke 
of  the  pump,  would  compress  the  pipe,  so  that  it 
could  admit  no  water*  It  is  here  seen  that  pipes 
made  of  sail-cloth  are  not  so  new  an  invention  a^ 
many  have  supposed.  That  our  present  appa- 
ratus for  conveying  water  to  the  fire-engine,  is 
much  more,  ingenious,  as  well  as  convenient,  must 
be  allowed ;  but  I  would  strongly  recommend  that 
in  all  cities  there  should  be.  pumps,  or  running 
wells  of  water,  to  the  spout  of  which,  pipes  baring 
one  end  screwed  to  a  fire-engine  might  be  affixed. 
Tb^  van  der  Heides,  among  the  advantages  of  their 
invention,  stated,  that  this  apparatus  rendered  it 
unnecessary  to  have  le^hern  buckets,  which  are 
expensive,  or  at  any  rate  lessened  their  number,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  workmen. 

From  this  account,  the  truth  of  which  cannot  be 
doubted,  one  may  readily  believe  that  engines  with 
leathern  hose,  were  certainly  not  invented  by  Gott- 
fried Fuchs,  director  of  the  &rp  apparatus  at  Co- 
penhagen, in  the  year  1697,  as  |)ublicly  announced 
in  1717,  with  the  addition,  that  this  invention  wa^ 
soon  employed  both  in  Holland  and  at  Hamburgh.-j* 

*  F^  5.  Water-Slang,  2ynde  een  lange  en  buaggelyke  but»« 
▼an  zeker  soort  van  doek  hier  toe  bezonderlyk  bereid>  gemaakt. 

t  Breslauer  Samlung  l?!?-  Erster  versuch  Sept.  p.  108.  Paschli 
Inventa  nov-aniiqua,  p.  668.  W.  G.  Hesse  Ahhandlung  zu  verljs- 
Hrungder  Feuerspruizen.    Gothal778^  Svo.  p.  7, 
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Fucbs  s€iea»  Haiy  to  have  made  known  the  Dutch 
invention  in  Denmark,  on  occasion  of  the  great 
fire  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of  April  1689» 
at  the  Opera-house  of  Amalienburg,  when  the 
beautiful  palace  of  that  name,  and  more  than  three 
hundred  and  fifty  persons,  were  consumed.  At 
my  rate,  We  are  told  in  history  that,  in  consequence 
of  tlus  calamity^  an  improvement  was  made  in  the 
fire-establishment  by  new  regulations,  issued  on  the 
SSd  of  July  l689>  arid  that  endues  oh  the  Dutch 
construction,  which  had  been  used  more  thsui 
twelve  years  at  Amsterdam,  were  introduced.*" 

Hose  or  pipes  of  this  kind  for  conveying  water 
wtere  however  not  entirely  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
At  least  the  architect  ApoUodorus  says,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted,  that  to  convey  water  to 
high  places  exposed  to  fiery  darts,  the  gut  of  "an 
ox,  having  a  bag  filled  with  water  afiixed  to  it, 
might  be  emyloyed ;  for  on  compressing  the  bag, 
the  water  would  be  forced  up  through  the  gut 
to  the  place  of  its  destination.-f  This  was  a  con- 
veyer of  the  simplest  kind. 

Among  the  latest  proposals  for  improving  the 
hose  is  that  of  weaving  one  without  a  seam.     In 

*  Algemeine  Welthiatorie,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  631. 
'^  Poliorcet.  pag*  32  :  Kara  8«  ra  irp0}ittfi$*9i  rug  wgc^o'Kots  fitp^f  tart 
.  §'»Kn»an,  fiow  nfTtpa  voipaf§poitrei  ii^p  ttg  {rpog,  rouTtm  »ffK9t  vh-npetp  ^arof 
irapan^tjTcu  xai  bXt^fttfu  a9«^r^0-<..  In  partibus  aatem  quae^  expositae 
sunt  telis  laoendiariis,  pro  tubis^  bourn  intestina  habere  oportet^  qa» 
aqoam  in  sublime  deferant.  Ante  hec  intestina  utres  aqua  pleni 
collocantuT^  qui  pressi  aquam  sonum  emittunt. 

K  S 
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1 730,  some  of  this  kind  ,were  made  of  hemp  at 
Leipsic,  by  Beck,  a  kce^weaver,  as  we  are  told  by 
Leupold,  in  his  before-mentioned  work  on  fire* 
engines,  which  was  printed  the  same  year.  After 
this  they  were  made  by  Erke,  a  linen-weaver  of 
Weimar ;  and  at  a  later  period  they  were  made 
of  linen  at  Dresden,  and  also  in  Silesia.^  In 
England,  Hegner  and  Ehriiholzer  have  a  manu- 
factory at  fietbnal  Green,  near  London,  where 
they  j[Dake  water-tight  hose  without  seams.t  Some 
of  the  same  kind  are  made  by  Mr.  Mogling  on  his 
estate  near  Stutgard,  on  a  loom  of  his  own  in-* 
vention^  and  are  now  used  in  many  towns  of  the 
duchy  of  Wirtemberg. J  I  shall  here  remark^ 
that  Braun  had  a  loom  on  which  shirts  could  be 
wove. without  a  seam,  like  those  curious  works  of 
art  sometimes  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and 
of  which  he  has  given  a  full  description  with  an 

engriaving.^ 

In  the  last  place,  I  shall  observe  that,  notwith^ 
standing  the  belief  of  the  Turks  in  predestination^ 

*  Leipziger  Intelligenzblatt,  1775,  p.  345;  and  17^7,  p.  6q. 
featscher  Merkur,  1783. 

f  The  environs  of  London,  by  Daniel  Lysons.  Lond*  1792— 
1796.     Four  parts,  4to. 

J  VV.  G.  Rappolt  iiber  die  Starke  rund  gewebter  seile,  Tubingen 
J795,  8vo.    Physikal.  CEkon.  Bibliothek,  xix.  p.  258.  > 

§  Vestitus  saeerdotum  Hebraeorum.  Amstel.  17OI,  4to*  i.  p.  97du 
Much  usefuf  information  in  regard  to  various  improvements  in  the 
apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  may  be  found  in  Aug.  Niemana 
Uehersicht  der  Sicherungsmittel  gegen  Feuersgefahren*  Hamburg  und 
Kiel,  179^,  8yo.    See  Physikal,  (Ekonom.  Bibliothek,  xix.  p.  41». 
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the  use  of  fire-engines  has  been  lately  introduced 
at  Coostantinople^  by  Ibrahim  Effendi.* 


INDIGO, 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  indigo,  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  was  brought  to 
Europe,  and  eixiployed  there  in  dyeing  and  paint* 
log.  This  I  shall  endeavour  to  show ;  but  under 
that  name  must  be  understood  every  kind  of  blue 
pigment,  separated  from  plants  by  fermentation, 
and  converted  into  a  friable  substance  by  desiccar 
tion ;  for  those  who  should  maintain  that  real  inf 
digo  must  be  made  from  those  plants  named  in  the 
botanical  system  Indigofera  /wc/om,  would  con* 
fine  the  subject  within  too  narrow  limits ;  as  the 
substance  which  our  merchants  and  dyers  cour 
sider  as  real  indigo  is  prepared^  in  different  couur 
tries,  from  so  great  a  number  of  plants,  that  they 
are  not  evea  varieties  of  the  same  species.f 

Before  the  P^xn^xic^n  colonies  were  established, 
all  the  indigo  employed  in  Europe  came  from  the 
East  Indies ;  and  till  the  discovery  pf  a  passage 
round  the  Cdp^  of  Good  Hope,  it  was  conveyed, 
like  other  Indiaq  productions,  partly  through  tb^ 

*  Qusching's  Erdbeschreibun^,  vol.  ii.  p.  673. 
•    t  For  the  preparation  I  must  refer  to  my  Forbereilung  zur  Waa* 
renkunde,l^aniy.  N«>  4. 
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iPersian  Gulf,  and  partly  by  land  to  Babylon,  or 
through  Arabiai  and  up  the  R,ed  Sea  td  Egypt,  frorh 
which  it  was  transported  td  Europe.  Considering 
this  long  carriage,  as  the  article  was  not  obtained, 
according  to  the  Italian  expression,  a  drittura, 
that  is,  in  a  direct,  manner,  it  needs  excite  no  sur- 
prise that  our  knowledge,  in  regard  to  its  real 
country  and  the  manner  of  preparing  it,  should  be 
exceedingly  uncertain  and  imperfect.  Is  it  asto- 
nishing that  articles,  always  obtained  through 
Arabia,  should  be  considered  as  productions  of 
that  country ;  and  that  many  commodities  which 
ivcre  the  work  of  art,  should  be  given  out  to  be 
productions  of  nature  ?  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  the  Dutch  purchased  from  the  Saxons  co* 
bait,  and  smalt  made  from  it,  and  sold  them  again 
in  India ;  and  the  Indians  knew  as  little  where  and 
in  what  manner  the  Dutch  obtained  them,  as  the 
Saxons  did  the  people  who  were  the  ultiniate  pur^^ 
.chasers  and  consumers.  The  real  nature  of  in* 
digo  was  not  generally  known  in  Europe  till  the 
Europeans  procured  it  from  the  first  hand;  yet 
long  after  that  period,  aujd  even  in  the  letters-pa- 
tent obtained  on  the  2Sd  of  December  1705,  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  mines  in  the  principality  of 
Halberstadt  a([id  the  county  of  R^instein,  indigo 
was  classed  among  minerals  on  account  of  which 
works  were  suffered  to  be  erected  ;  but  this  only 
proves  the  individual  ignorance  of  the  undertakers, 
^nd  also  of  their  superiors,  when  they  read  what 
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they  bad   wpitten^  add  con&rms  tlie  justnesis  of 
Ovid's  advice, 

Disce  bonas  artes,  moneo,  Germana  juventus ; 
Non  Untum  trepidos  tit  Uieare  reoi. 

What  Dio^oorides  calls  indican^  and  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  indkum^  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  believe 
to  have  been  our  indigo.^  It  was  a  blue  pigment 
brought  from  India,  and  used  both  in  painting  and 
in  dyeings  When  pounded,  it  gave  a  black  pow^ 
der;  and  when  diluted  in  water  it  produced  an 
agreeable  mixture  of  blue  and  purple.  It  belon^d 
to  the  costly  dye^^ stuffs,  and  was  often  adulterated 
by  the  addition  of  earth.  On  this  account,  that 
which  was  soft  without  any  roughness,  and  which 
resembled  an  inspissated  juice,  was  esteemed  the 
best     Pliny  thinksf  that  pure  indigo  may  be  di^^ 

*  Dioscor.  lib.  v.  cap.  107,  p.  366.   nipi  i»8»xou.  tou  It  Xeyoyuiwv 

If 3fxoU)  r«  ftif  ftvro/ttara>f  ymrtu  oiovm  k»€pao-fi»  i»  ran  Uhtuuv  ita^ajituf,  ro  h 
^x^nt99  $ffr$i,  §irei»9t^/x9f  xop^vpovg  tirauv»p»\tfAtvoe  ro<f  ^aXxciMr  iv  tar*ffV^tt»Tis 
^yipttnmjffn  ii  ri^virai*  etpta-m  8i  i^yriT  tor  thou  ro  xuctntt^s  ft  xeu  fy^uXoV)  Xi  i  ov. 
£0T«  h  Twt  trrvforron  t\»^pwe  xmt  pto-fforrwv  ^Ktyfiotag  xau  oiSiiyuaera*  ctvaxa" 

lo/pei  $f  KOM  xtxra^iXXti  Ixxn*  £x  Indici  generibns  unum  sponte  na- 
turae provenit,  yduti  spuma  marisve  ejecuineDtum>  Indicis  arundi- 
nibus  adhaerescens ;  alterum  dant  infectorum  officinae^  estque  pur- 
pureus,  quasi  flos  aereis  innatans  cortiuis,  quern  derasuqi  artfices 
siccant.  Optimum  porro  censendum  quod  caerulei  speciem  praebet, 
atque  etiam  succosum  est  ac  laeve.  Inter  medicamenta  est,  quae 
leviter  adstringunt  et  inilammationes  ac  oedemata  ruinpunt.  Vicera 
quoque  purgat  et  reprimit. 

t  Piin.  lib.  XXXV.  cap.  6.  §  S?*  p.  688.  Ab  hoc  maxima  aucto- 
Titas  Indico.  Ex  India  venit  arundinum  spumae  adherescente  llmo ; 
cum  teritur,  nigrum ;  at  in  diluendo  mixturam  purpurse  eajriileique 
mirabilem  reddit.  Alterum  genus  ejus  est  in  purpurariis  ofHcinis 
innatans  cortinis,  et  est  purpura  spuma.     Qui  adulterant,  vero  In- 
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stmguisbed  from  that  which  is  adulterated  by  burn^ 
ing  ity  as  the  former  gives  an  exceedingly  beautiful 
purple  flatnei  aud  eoiits  a  smell  similar  to  that  of 
sea-waten  Both  he  and  Dioscorides  speak  of  two 
kinds,  one  of  which  adheres  to  reeds,  in  (be  form 
of  slime  or  scum  thrown  up  by  the  sea*  Tlie 
other,  as  Dioscorides  says,  was  scraped  from  the 
sides  of  the  dye-pans  in  the  form  of  a  purple^co- 
loured  scum  ;  and  Pliny  expressly  remarj^9,  that  it 
was  collected  in  this  manner  in  tbQ  establishments 
for  dyeing  purple.  The  former  relatea  also,  thai 
indicum  belonged  to  the  astringent  uoedicines ;  that 
it  was  used  for  ulcers  and  inflammations,  and  that 
it  cleansed  and  healed  wounds. 

This  is  all|  as  far  as  I  know,  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients  reispecting  indicum.  I 
have  given  it  at  full  length,  as  accurately  as  pos- 
;»]ble,  i»nd  I  bavp  added,  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  be  better  able  to  compare  and  judge,  the  ori^ 
ginal  words  of  the  authors.  Indicon^  it  is  true, 
occurs  in  other  passages ;  but  it  was  certainly  dif* 
ferent  from  the  one  already  mentioned.  I  allude, 
for  example,  tp  the  black  indicon  of  V^rrian,  and 
ttje  indicon  of  Hippocrates.   Qi  the  forrner  I  shall 

dico  tingunt  stercora  coluinbina^  aut  cretam  Seliuusiam,  vel  annur 
lariam  vitro  inficiunt.  Probatur  carbone.  Redditeniin,  quod  sin- 
cerum  e$t,  fiammam  exceHentis  purpurse ;  et  dum  fuipat,  odorem 
iDaris.  Ob  id  quidam  e  acopuiis  id  colligi  putant.  Pretium  Indico 
XX  in  libras,  In  niedicina  Indicum  rigores  et  impetus  sedat,  siccatque 
ulcera.  Tbe  same  account  almost  is  given  in  Isidori  Origin,  lib.  xix. 
cap.  7j  p.  464. 
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treat  in  particular  hereafter ;  and  in  regard  to  the 
iatter,  I  refer  to  the  author  quoted  in  the  note  be- 
low^* It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  these  names 
should  be  applied  to  more  Indian  commodities, 
since  at  present  we  give  to  many  kinds  of  fruity 
flowers,  fowls,  and  other  things,  the  appellation  of 
Indian.  The  ancients,  indeed,  were  not  so  careful 
as  to  distif^uisb  always,  by  a  proper  addition,  the 
many  articles  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
4ndica ;  and  they  had  reason  to  expect  that  their 
cotemporaries  would  readily  comprehend,  by  the 
^connexion,  the  kind  that  was  properly  meant 
Their  commentators,  however,  in  later  times  have, 
for  the  most  part,  thought  only  of  one  species  or 
thing,  and  by  these  means  they  have  fallen  into 
mistakes  which  I  shall  here  endeavour  to  rectify. 

Every  thing  said  by  the  ancients  of  indicum 
seems  to  agree  perfectly  with  our  indigo.  The 
proper  country  of  this  production  is  India ;  that  is 
to  say,  Gudscbarat  or  Gutscherad,  and  Cambaye 
or  Cambaya,  from  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
brought  to  Europe  since  the  earliest  periods.  It 
is  found  mentioned,  from  time  to  time,  in  every 
century ;  it  is  never  spoken  of  as  a  new  article, 
and  it  has  always  retained  its  old  name ;  which 
seems  to  be  a  proof  that  it  has  been  used  and  em- 
ployed m  comyaerce  without  interruption. 

It  is  true,  as  the  ancients  say,  that  good  indigo 

*  Foesii  Oecoobmia  Hippocralis.    Francof.  I588«  fol.  p.  281. 
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when  pulverised  is  of  a  blackish  colour.  Tlie 
tincture,  however,  is  partly  blue  and  partly  purple ; 
but  under  the  latter  term  we  roust  understand  an 
agreeable  violet,  and  not,  as  is  often  the  case,  our 
scarlet.  It  is  true  also  that  good  indigd  is  «oft  or 
smooth  to  the  touch*  when  pounded  ;  it  floats  oti 
water^  and,  at  present,  as  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  is 
adulterated  and  rendered  heavier  by  the  admixture 
of  some  earth,  which,  in  general,  as  appears,  h  fine 
pounded  slatcf     It  is  further  true,  that  the  purity 

•  E>xy^oy  means  also  juicy,  or  something  that  has  a  taste.  Nei^ 
ther  of  these  significations  is  applicable  here,  where  the  subject  re^ 
lates  to  a  substance  which  is  dry  and  insipid,  or  at  any  rate  which 
tan  possess  only  a  small  degree  of  astringeney .  1 1  must  in  -  this  place 
denote  an  inspissated  or  dried  juice  ^  but  I  can  find  npptber  |)assagp 
to  support  this  meaning.  Dioscorides,  however,  v.  172,  p.  3Q0, 
calls  the  best  Samian  earth  tii»  iyxw^o^  »<««  fiaXotxriv  hm  iv^pvSny  pin" 
guem,  mollem,  Jriabilem.  Ky^xoythen  may  be  the  same  as  Xciof, 
which  some  one  seems  to  have  added  here  by  way  of  explanation. 

f  In  Pliny's  time  people  coloured  a  white  earth  with  indigo,  or 
only  with  woad,  vitrum,  in  the  same  manner  as  coarse  lakes  and 
crayons  are  made  at  present,  and  sold  it  for  indigo.  One  of  them  he 
ealb  annularia,  and  this  was  one  of  the  sealing  earths,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken  in  the  first  volume.  In  my  qpinion  it  is  the 
same  white  pigment  which  Pliny  immediately  after  calls  annulare : 
Annulare  quod  vocant,  candidum  est,  quo  muliebres  pictura;  illu- 
minantur.  These  words  I  find  no  where  explained,  at)d  therefore 
I  shall  hazard  a  conjecture.  Pliny,  I  think,  meant  to  say,  that 
*'  this  was  the  beautiful  white  with  which  the  ladies  painted  or  or* 
namented  themselves.*'  But  the  meaning  of  the  lines  which  iknme« 
diately  follow  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover*  May  it  not  be  an 
interpolation  by  some  one  who  was  unable  to  comprehend  how  an 
earth  could  be  coloured  with  viirum  ?  The  interpolation,  hovircver^ 
must  have  been  made  at  an  early  period,  since  it  is  to  be  found  tran- 
scribed by  Isidorus,  Origin,  xix.  ?• 
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of  it  ean'be  discovered  by  bmming  it.  Indigo  free 
from  aU  foreign  bodies  becomes  entirely  consumed, 
leaving  only  ashes,  while  that  which  is  impure, 
leaves  a  large  quantity  of  earth.  Pliny,  perhaps, 
did  not  rightly  understand  thss  test  by  fire,  and 
added,  from  conjecture,  what  he  says  in  regard  to 
the  colour  of  the  fbme  and  the  smell  of  the  smoke, 
that  this  proof  might  not  remain  without  an  ex« 
planatioQ.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  those  who 
eOBsidered  indigo  to  be  sea  slime,  imagined  that 
they  perceived  in  it  a  smell  of  sea- water.  A  natu- 
ralist of  modern  times,  who  refers  petrifactions  to 
>joah's  floods  believed  that  he  could  smelt  sea«» 
water  in  them  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  thousand 
years.* 

Indicunty  on  account  of  its  long  carriage  by  land, 
must  have  been  dear ;  and  therefore  it  was  one  of 
those  pigments  which  the  ancient  painters,  who 
were  often  poor  slaves,  were  not  accustomed  to 
keep  in  any  quantity  by  them,  and  with  which  it 
was  necessary  they  should  be  supplied  by  those 
for  whom  they  executed  paintings.f  Pur  indigo 
was  als9  exceedingly  dear,  till  it  was  cultivated  in 

*  See  my  Physikalische  CEkonomische  Bibliotbek^  i.  p.  587. 

f  Plin.  lib.  ixxv.  §  IS.  p.  684 :  Floridi  colores  sunt^  quos  domi- 
au8  pingenti  praestat:  minium,  Armenium,-  — -Indicum.  Vitruv. 
Ub,  vii.  cap.  14,  p.  248.  Item  propter  inopiam  coloris  Indici,  ere* 
iam  Seliausiam,  aut  annulariam,  vitro,  quod  GraecL  isatin  appellant, 
iaficientes  imitationem  faciunt  Indici  colons.  That  the  passage 
must  be  read  in  this  manner  has  been  already  shown  by  Turoebus, 
Adversar.  vi.  J7,  p-  IO9  (ISO). 
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the  West  Indies,  where  the  value  of  it  decreased 
as  long  as  good  land  was  plenty,  and  the  price  of 
labour  wi^s  lessened  by  the  slave-trade ;  but  at 
present^  since  the  land  is  bepome  exhausted^  it  is 
rising  to  the  ancient  price. 

That  indigo,  which  at  present  is  used  only  by 
dyers,  should  have  been  employed  also  for  paint* 
ingy  needs  excite  no  surprise.  It  was  applied  to 
this  purpose  till  the  invention  of  painting  in  oil^ 
and  the  discovery  of  Prussian  blue,  smalt,  and 
other  pigments  of  a  superior  quality.  It  is  even 
still  used  by  landscape-painters  to  produce  a  pale 
gray ;  but  it  will  not  harmonise  with  oil.*  As  to 
the  medical  properties  of  indigo,  I  can,  at  any  rate^ 
show  that  the  experiments  made  with  it  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  fully  confirm  the  high  en* 
comium  bestowed  by  Dioscorides  upon  his  in* 
dicum.  There  was  a  time  when  the  former  was 
much  prescribed  and  recommended.f  At  present 
our  physicians  are  acquainted  with  purer  and 
more  powerful  remedies  than  indigo,  the  internal 
use  of  which,  as  the  fermented  mass  is  prepared 
in  copper  vessels,  must  be  attended  with  sus- 
picion. 

*  Praktisches  Handbuch  fiir  Kunsder^  translated  from  the  En- 
glish.   Dresden  179?,  8vo.  i.  p,  QI. 

t  Ephemer.  Nat.  Cur.  Dec.  2,  an.  i.  p.  262.  Rail  Hist.  PhuL 
i-  p-  927.  Lister  de  fonlih.  medic.  Anglia,  Exercitat.  2.  Phar^ 
macop.  WHtrtemherg.  i.  p.  12,    Linnai  Mater,  med*  « 
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Tliat  the  author,  so  often  mentioned  already^ 
i!('as  not  acquainted  with  the  preparation  of  indigo^ 
cannot  be  denied*  It  would,  indeed,  have  been 
extraordinary  had  the  account  of  it  reached  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  undisguised  by  fables^ 
added  either  to  answer  the  purposes  of  the  inters 
ested  merchant,  or  accidentally  in  the  course  of 
its  long  journey,  in  passing  through  so  many  coun-^ 
tries  and  languages.  It  appears  to  me,  however^ 
that  through  these  it  may  still  be  discovered ;  and 
in  all  probability  we  should  be  better  able  to  form 
some  idea  of  it  were  the  oldest  method  of  mak* 
ing  indigo  still  known*  In  the  slime  deposed 
on  the  reeds,  I  think  lean  remark  the  first  degree 
of  fermentation,  or  commencement  of  putrefaction, 
without  which  the  pigment  could  not  be  separated. 
Who  knows  whether  the  indigo  plants  in  the  ear- 
liest  times  were  not  deposited  in  pits  or  in  stag- 
nant water,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  flax  and 
hemp?  Who  knows  whether  after  putrefaction 
they  were  not  taken  out,  and  the  colouring  parts 
adhering  to  them  washen  oflf  and  collected?  The 
quantity  indeed  obtained  by  this  process  would  not 
be  great;  and  at  present  a  much  better  method 
is  employed ;  but  the  improvements  made  in  every 
art  have  been  gradual.  The  old  inhabitants  of 
the  Canary  islands  scratched  their  land  with  the 
horns  of  oxen,  because  they  were  not  acquainted 
with  the  spade,  and  far  less  with  the  plough. 
The  i^bove  conjecture  will  appear  much  more  pro- 
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^jwhen  it  is  known  that  in  many  parts  of 
India  the  plants  were  formerly  placed  in  large 
pits ;  and  in  Malta,*  where  indigo  was  still  culti* 
vated  in  the  seventeenth  centuty,  they  were  put 
into  reservoirs  or  basons  in  order  to  ferment^f 
If  this  was  usual  in  the  oldest  times^  it  nday  be 
easily  seen  how  fabulous  accounts  might  arise* 
Indigo  was  a  slime  attracted  from  the  water  by  a 
reedy  which  the  indigo  plant,  stripped  of  its  bafk, 
Was  considered  to  be. 

J>ioscorides  speaks  of  another  kind  of  indigOi 
which  was  the  dried  purple^coloured  scum  of  the 
dyC'-pans.  My  predecessors,  coni^id^ring  this  ae*- 
count  as  an  error,  which  might  havfe  arisen  either 
from  conjecture  or  misconception,  or  which  was 
purposely  occasioned  by  merchants,  did  not  think 

*  Tavernier  Reisen,  ii.  p.  1 13. 

f  We  are  told  so  in  Malta  veins  et  nova  a  Burchardo  Nlederstedt 
adornata.  Helmestadii  iGdQ,  fol.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6,  p.  23 :  a  work  in- 
serted in  Grsevii  Theiaurus  ItaL  vi.  p.  3007 :  Plan  tarn  conjicittntin 
oblongam  cistexnam  ad  id  paratam.  De  Beauyais  B^seau,  a  French 
writer  in  VArt  de  Pindigotier,  1 770,  fol.  p.  8,  calls  the  author  Bur- 
chard,  and  in  this  he  has  been  followed  by  Krunitz  and  one  of  the 
eonipilcr»  of  the  Teufsche  Encydoptsdie  ;  but  Burchard  ^as  hu 
Christian  name.  His  true  name  was  Niderstedt,  or,  as  he  subscribed 
himself,  Niederetedt.  This  man  brought  home  with  him  to  Ger- 
many, after  his  travels,  a  great  many  Persian  manuscripts,  which 
W^re  purchased  for  the  king's  library  at  Berlin,  as  stated  by  Oelrich 
in  his  History  of  that  library,  Berlin,  VJb^,  8vo.  p.  3.  Niederstedt, 
however,  is  not  the  only  person  who  speaks  of  indigo  being  culti- 
vated in  Malta.  Bartholin  EpisL  med,  cent.  i.  ep.  53,  p.  224,  says 
Planta  glasto,  Melitensibus  Ennir,  hie  quoque  copiose  provenit,  ex 
cujus  aqua  fit  color  dictus  Indago.  .     ^ 
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it.  worthy : of  fopther  examination.  I  caoQot,  how 
ever^^relraiti  from  remarking  that  a  blue  pigment^ 
and  even  a  very  fine  one,  if  the  proper  prepara- 
tims  had  been  made  for  that  purpose,  might  have 
been  obtained  in  this  manner.  It  was  not  indeed 
ij^djigo,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  pig« 
meat  of  a  similar  nature.  That  fine  high-priced 
powder  ^pld,.  at  present,  under  tbp  name  of  Uue 
carmine,  the  preparation  of  which,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  never  yet  been  publicly  described,  19 
made  from  the  separated  scam  of  a  dye4iqaor,  ia 
which  the  finest  colourii^  particles  remain  sus^ 
ponded.  The  scum  or  flower  of  a  blue  pan^  which 
floats  on  the  surface  exhibits  a  play  of  many  €0« 
lours;  and  as  among  these  the  ancient  purple  is 
frequwdy  observed,  it  may  therefore  very  pro- 
perly be  said  to  have  a  purple  colour.f  In  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  reason  to  disbelieve  Diosco* 
rides,  when  he  says,  that,  in  his  time,  a  blue  pig- 
ment named  indigo  was  made  in  this  manner,  espe* 
cially  as  it  can  be  proved  that  the  woad-dyers,  at 

*  It  is  entirely  different  from  the  molybdate  of  tin,  the  laborious 
.preparation  of  which  is  described  by  J.  B.  Richter,  in  his  book». 
^  fflcTi  die  neuern  Gegenstande  der  Chemie,  part  ii.  p.  Q7. 

f  nop(puptos  or  irop^vpovsy  which  Salmasius  (in  Solinuoij  p.  186.  b) 
(halves,  in  my  opinion  without  necessity,  into  ic^ptpvpuf.  It  deserves 
to  be  remarked  that  the  Greek  dyers,  speaking  of  a  fermenting  dye- 
pan  covered  with  scum,  used  to  say,  tike  our  dyers,  that  it  had  its 
.flower>  tiFwStrjMK  In  Hippocrates  the  words  tita»9tff/M  a^/MScr  denete 
a  scum  which  arises  on  the  surface.  Galen  explains  it  by  tn^of  ovwdn 
firiKttfttm,  See  Foesii  CEconom,  Hippocraiii^  p,  %2^,  Among  the 
Latins^os  in  this  sense  is  very  common. 
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the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  separated  fronr 
iheir  pans  a  colouring  substance,  ivbicb  they  sold 
instead  of  indigo,  an  article  at  that  time  exceed- 
ingly dear.*  Besides,  \xe  read  that  in  the  esta- 
blishments for  dyeing  black,  the  scum  ivas,  in  like 
manner,  collected  in  old  times  in  the  form  of  a 
black  pigment,  and  this  practice,  as  appears,  wa» 
usual  in  all  the  dye-houses  in  general.  Pliny; 
who  says  that  this  indigo  was  made  in  the  purple 
dye-houses,  seems  either  to  have  misunderstood 
Dioscorides,  or  to  have  been  too  precipitate ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  scum  in  the  purple  dye*bouset 
may  have  been  collected  and  dried  into  a  purple-* 
coloured  carmine. 

As  the  Europeans  did  not  become  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  indigo  till  modern  times,  it 
needs  excite  no  astonishment  that  the  old  commen- 
tators should  have  erred  in  ex{^aining  the  passages 
to  which  I  here  allude ;  and  their  opinion  can, 
therefore,  be  of  little  weight  id  opposition  to  mine. 
Those  who  have  approached  nearest  to  the  truth, 
Sarazen,  Mailiioli,  Salmasius,  &c.  speak  as  if  in- 
digo were  made  from  our  woad,  which  however 
does  not  grow  in  India*  Dioscorides  speaks  also 
of  woad  in  a  particular  section.     Marcellusf  Ver- 

*  Caneparius  de  Atramentis.  Roterodami  1718«  4lo.  v.  2.  17.  f^ 
Hohberg  Georgica  cttriosa^  D.  7*  64*  ii.  p.  87-  Valentini  Museum 
mutecT.  i.  p.  325.     Pom^t  Maierialitt,  u  p.  IQ2, 

f  JUfi.  hitKW  XI0OV.  See  his  editioa  of  Oioicorides.  Colonis  1529*. 
fbl.  p.  667. 
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gilius  says»  that  Dioscorides  meant  indigo  is  cer'^ 
tain ;  and  this  article  is  so  generally  known  that  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  mention  it.  £ut  be  himself 
seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  it,  else  he 
would  have  amended  the  erroneous  passage  which 
speaks  of  Indian  stone.*  This  arose  from  the  ig« 
norance  of  the  old  transcribers,  who  being  uoact 
quainted  with  Indicum  thought  only  of  gemma 
Indica,  mentioned  by  Pliny.f  But  Ver^lius  was 
right  ia  this,  that  the  purple  lake,  spoken  of  by 
Pliny,  and  not  by  Dioscorides  as  he  believes,  can 
no  longer  be  produced,  as  establishments  for  dyeing 
purple  do  not  now  exist* 

.  I  have  long  made  it  a  rule,  and  prescribed  it  to 
others,:}:  in  explaining  any  object  mentioned  by  the 
ancients,  never  to  admit,  without  the  strongest 
proofs,  that  the  same  article  is  denoted  by  differ* 
ent  appellations^  This,  it  is  true^  has  been  oftea 
done.  By  these  means  tlie  small  knowledge  we 
possess  of  a  thing  that  occurs  under  one  name 
only  may  be  increased.  A  wider  6^1d  m^y  thus 
be  opened  for  conjecture,  and  more  latitude  may 
be  given  to  the  imagination  ;  but  at  the  sanie  time 
one  may  fall  into  groundless  explanations,  and  ha- 
zard assertions,  which,  with  whatever  caution  and 

^  In  bis  edUioD  of  Oioscoridee,  ColonioB  1529^  fql.  p.  667. 

t  Plin.  lib.  xxxvii.  10.  tect.  6I,  p.  791* 

X  I  shall  venture  for  once  to  refer  to  my  bool^  dfi  Hittoria  natu- 
tali  veierum,  Gottingae  1766,  8vo.  p.  204  ;  which,  notwithstanding: 
all  the  faults  of  youthful  precipitancy,  and  its  many  typographical 
errors,  has  been  favourably  received  by  competent  ji|dges. 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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learning  propofied,  will,  on  closer  examinatiof},  b< 
found  either  false  or  highly  improbable*  Accord* 
ing  to  this  rule,  I  have  carefully  endeavoured  not; 
to  suffer  myself  to  be  s<>  f»r  misled  by  the  respecta- 
bility of  my  predecessors,  as  to  cowsider  the  Indi^ 
cum  and  Indicum  mgrum*  of  the  ancients  to  he 
the  same  substance.  On  further  research  I  find 
that  Ibe  latter  not  only  appeara  by  the  epithet  to 
be  difierent  from  kidigoy  but  that  it  is  China,  or,  as 
Id^e  Dutch  call  it,  Indi^  ink.  To  prove  this, 
I  must  quote  the  whole  passage  of  Fliny^*  oa 
which  my  assertion  is  founded;  and  perhaps  the 
short  illustrations  added  will  render  this  nakipte^ 
aess  less  tedious  to  those  who  are  fond  of  sueh  dis« 

*•  To  yueXotv  oSixoy. 

^  Lib.  XXXV.  cap,  6v  A,trauaentum  quoque  inter  factitios  (colo- 
es)  erity  quatnquam  est  et  terra^gemins  originis ;  aut enim  salsu* 
ginis  modo  emanate  anit  terra  ipsa  suYphurei  colons  ad  hoc  ptobatar. 
Iniiienti  sunt  ptetoies^  qui.  e  aepmlcm  cattboofiB  infectoa  e&oittmtg 
aed  importuna  hsec  omma  ac  oovitia;  fit  enim  ex  fuligine  pluribus 
tnodis,  resina  v^l  pice  exustis>  propter  quod  ofHcinas  etiam  xdificar 
yere^  fumum  eum  non  emittentes ;  laudatissimnm  eodem  modo  fit 
etedis ;  adultenatnr  ibniQGuin  balinearufoqne  luligiae,  quo  ad  Yoju* 
B^iiia  scribenda  utuntur.  Sunt  qui  et  vLni  fecein  siecataia  exco- 
quant>  affirmantque^  si  ex  bono  vino  faex  fuerit.  Indict  speciem  id 
atram^ntum  praebere.  Pelygnotus  et  Mycon  celeberrinu  pictores 
Atllents^  e  vinaceU  fecere>  trigynon  appellant.  ApcUea  conrnieatus 
est  ex  ebore  combusto  facere^  quod  elephantinum  vocant;  apporta- 
tur  et  Indicum  ex  India,  inexploratae  adhnc  inv^dtionift  mibi.  Fit 
etiam  apud  infectores  exflore  nigro,  qui  adhfiresGifraereisobrtinis; 
fit  et  e  tedis  ligno  combusto,  tritisque  in  mortaiia  cftdl^nibus.  MSra 
ia  hoe  sepiarum  i>atura,  sed  ex  his  non  fit.  Omne  autem  atnimen^ 
turn  sole  perficitur,  librariiimF  gummi,  tectorium-  gkttifio  adlnistO| 
quod  aqtcm  acelo  Kqncfactum  est  aegie  eluitwr. 
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^idsitians.  PHiiy  hei^  e»oineral€»  all  the  materials 
^faich,  in  his  titne,  wc^e  tided  for  black  kik.  He^ 
therefore,  mentions  two  yitriolie  sabstmices^d  Mme 
or  sedinrient  (salsugo),  and  a  yellow  vitriolic  earth 
(called  also  ms;^).  Such  minerals  continaed  i» 
use  as  long  as  men  were  onacqcain ted  with  the 
art  of  ifxiviating  the  ^It,  and  eausing  it  to  crystal-' 
liae  5  or,  in  other  words^  as  Jong  as  they  had  iw 
vitrioUmanufactorie^.  He  speaks  also  of  kmp^ 
bteck  being  made  in  huts  btrill  for  tlie  purpme, 
which  are  described  by  Vitruviu^,  ar>d  ftom  wh)eb 
the  s&icke  of  burning  pine- wood  wa^  conveyed 
ioffo  a  close  apartments  Tlie  article  wa^  certainty 
ftdoiterated)  when  doot,  taken  from  the  batb$  £md 
ether  piaces  where  an  open  fire  wad  maintained 
with  wood  of  all  kindsf,  was  intermixed  with  it 
It  is  very  retnarkable  that  black  froim  burnt  telnse 
of  grapes,  noir  de  vigne^  wbich  at  present  our  art- 
ists^  and  particularly  our  copper-'plate  printer!f, 
consider  aa  the  mosft  beacrfifQl  biack^  was  tmAt 
evtxt  at  that  period.  Germany  hitherlo  ha^  oB^ 
tained  the  greater  part  of  this  Article  from  Menfa^ 
through  Franckfort,  and  on  that  aceo<Mvlf  it  isr 
called  Franckfort  Maek.  Some  is  nnrade  ^^l^o  at 
Kitsingen,  Markbreity  aind  Manictiv  For  thiis  pur- 
pose the  refu^  of  Uie  grapes  is  chained  ii>  aldose 
fire,  atrd  being  then  finely  pounded  is  packed 
into  casks.  Pliny  observes^  that  it  was  asserted 
that  from  this  substance  one  could  obtain  a  U^k 

12 
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which  might  be  substituted  for  indigo.  Another 
pigment  was  bone  black,*  or  burnt  ivory,  which 
k  highly  esteemed  even  at  present.*  Besides 
these,  continues  he,  there  is  obtained  from  India 
what  is  called /;i^ic2/m,  the  preparation  of  which 
X  have  not  yet  been  able  to  learn ;  but  a  similar 
pigment  is  made  from  the  black  scum  of  the  dye* 
pans,  in  places  for  dyeing  black,  and  another  kind 
is  obtained  from  charred  fir-wood  finely  pulverised. 
The  cuttle-fish  (sepia)  likewise  gives  a  black; 
but  that  however  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  pre- 
sent question.  He  remarks,  in  the  last  place>  tbfit 
every  kind  of  black  pigment  is  improved,  or  rather 
the  preparation  of  it  completed,  by  exposure  to 
the  sun  ;t  that  is  to  say,  after  gum  has  been  ad-» 
ded  to  that  intended  for  writing,  and  size  to  that 
destined  for  painting.  But  that  which  was  made 
with  vinegar  was  more  durable,  and  could  not  be 
easily  effaced  by  washing.  All  this  is  very  true. 
Our  ink  acquires  a  superior  quality  when  exposed 
to  the  light  of  the  sun  in  flat  vessels.  That  vine^ 
gar  renders  black  colours  faster,  is  well  known  to 
our  calico-printers ;  ^nd  those  who  wish  to  have 
good  ink  must  ^employ  in  making  it  the  brightest 

•  Vorbereitving  zur  Waarenkunde,  i.  p.  327,  349., 

f  Pei^ei  is  a  term  of  art  which  is  often  used  to  express  the 
finishing  or  last  labour  bestowed  upon  any  article :  Fasa  sole peirftd" 
untur.  When  vessels  of  earthen-ware  have  been  formedj  they  must 
be  suffered  to  dry  and  become  hard  in  the  .sun.  See  Hardouin's 
index. 
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Vinegar  of  beer.  It  is  equally  true,  that  every 
black  pigment  mixed  up  with  gum  or  size  can  be 
sooner  and  easier  washed  out  again  with  water.* 
A  considerable  part  of  what  has  hitherto  been 
qix^d  from  Pliny,  may  be  found  also  in  Vitru- 
vius.f  The  latter,  in  like  manner,  mentions  huts 
for  making  lamp-black ;  he  speaks  also  of  ivory- 
black,  and  says  expressly,  that  when  it  is  pro* 
perly  naade,  it  not  only  forms  a  good  colour  and 
excellent  ink,  but  approaches  very  near  to  Indi^ 
cum. 

*  Gum  and  gummy  substances  of  every  kind  used  to  make  ink 
thicker  and  give  it  more  body,  were  czWtA  ferrumen.  Sec  Pctro- 
nkis,  cap.  102, 15,  according  to  Barmann'i  edit.  i.  p.  7S1 ;  and  ii. 

t  Vitmv.  vii.  10,  p.  246.  Primum  exponam  de  atramento,  cii- 
jiis  usus  in  oj^eribus*  magnas  habet  necessitates,  ut  sint  not^e,  quern- 
aihnoduni  prseparentur  certis  nationibos  artificioruin  ad  id  tempera*^ 
ttirae.  Nattique  aedificati^r  locus  utt  laconicutn,  tt  expoiitur  mar* 
more  subtlliter  et  Icerigatur.  Ante  id  sit  fornacula  habens  in  laco- 
nicum  nares,  et  ejus  praefurnium  magna  diligentia  comprimitur, 
ne  fl^mma  extra  dlssipetur;  in  fomace  resina  collocatur.  Hanc 
autem  ignis  potestas  urcndo  cogit  emittere  per  nares  inter  laconicum 
fullginein,  quae  circa  parietem  et  camerae  curvaturam  adhaerescit, 
inde  coUecta  passim  componitur  ex  gummi  subacto  ad  usum  atra- 
mcnti  librarii,  reliqua  tectores  glutinom  admiscentes  in  parietibus 
iitontor.  '  Sm  kntem  eas  copiae  B<m  fueriot :  paratjoe,  ita  necessitati* 
bus  erit  admin ifttraiulum,  ne  ex{^ctatione  morse  res  retineatur.  Sar- 
menta  aut  teda;  schidke  comburantur,  cum  crunt  carbones,  extin- 
.gtiantur^  DeindeMh  mortario  cum  glutino  tereantur,  ita  erit  atra* 
naentum  tectoribiis  non  invenustum.  Non  minus  si  f^ex  vini  are-, 
facta,  et  cocta  in  fornace  fuerit,  ei  ea  contrita  cum  glutino  in  opere 
inducetur,  per  quam  atromenti  suavcm  elliciet  colorem,  et  quo 
n'lagis  ex  meliore  vino  parabitur,  non  modo  atramenti,  sed  etiam  /»- 
4ici  colorem  dabit  imitari. 
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N«w  I  itnigtuj  here  ftek,  whether  it  b  at  all  pro* 
bal»la  tlmt  the  lmroe4  Pliny  and  the  practai^al . 
connoiasear  of  paintings  the  architect  Vitruvius^ 
Qcmid  oonfider  ftod  diescribe  our  blue  indigo  as  a 
pigment  wliich,  like  lajoip-blaqk,  could  be  em** 
ployed  as  a  black  colour  and  as  ink  ?  Is  it  credir 
ble  that  Plioy,  if  he  meant  blue  indigo  in  the  be- 
fore-tnfintioned  passage,  would  have  said  that  ha 
was  not  able  to  learn  the  pr^paratioo  of  it,  when 
be  expressly  describee  it,  as  he  believed  it  to  Jba, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  lines  further  ?  Would  PUny 
and  Vitruvius,  bad  they  been  acquainted  with 
bleu:k  ii^digo  only,  remark  immediately  after, 
that,  w^ien  costly  indigo  could  not  be  obtaioedy 
earth  saturated  with  woad,  consequently  a  blue 
isartb,  might  be  used  in  its  stead  ?  Is  not  allusion 
here  made  to  a  blue  pigment,  as  was  before  to  a 
black  one?  Is  it  not  therefore  evident,  that  the 
name  of  indicum  was  given  to  a  black  and  also 
U}  a  blue  pigment  brought  from  India?  And  if 
this  be  the  ct^se,  is  it  not  highly  probable  that 
the  black  indicum  was  what  we  at  present  call  In- 
dian ink,  which  approaclies  so  near  to  the  finest 
ivory- black,  and  black  of  wine  lees,  that  it  is  often 
counterfeited  by  these  substances,  a  preparation 
of  which  is  frequently  sold  as  Indian  ink  to  unwary 
purchasers?*  Indian  ink  is  in  general  use  in  India, 
and  has  been  so  in  all  probability  since  the  ear- 
liest ages.     In  India  all  artificial  productions  are 

•  Waarenkunde,  i.  p,  136. 
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of  very  groM  antiquity ;  and  therefore  I  witl  ven^ 
ture  to  &ay,  that  it  is  not  probable  that  Indian  ink 
is  a  new  in<v:ention  in  Ixidia^  although  it  may  pro^ 
liably  bBYt  been  improved,  and  pot-ticularly  by  tiife 
CSiindse. 

To  confound  the  two  substaflnces,  boTrever,  ^leA 
iiufigo  (indicum)  at  that  period  was  not  possible, 
as  every  paiater  aiid  dealer  in  colours  would  kboW 
that  there  were  two  kinds,  a  blue  and  a  black.  It 
baa^  oeverthdiess,  occurred  to  me,  that  in  the  works 
cpf  the  ancients  obscurity  may  have  sometimes  berai 
avoided  by  the  addition  of  an  epithet ;  and  I  once 
thought  I  had  found  in  Pliny  an  instance  of  this 
fofesight;  tfiat  is,  where  be  names  all  kinds  of  co^- 
Iwtr s-^purpurmutn J  Indicmn  ceruieum,  ntelmumi 
iMuripigmmtum^  oerussa**  I  conceived  that  in  this 
passage  cur  indigo  was  distinguished  from  the 
Uack  indicum  by  the  epithet  ceruleum.  But  my 
joy  at  this  discovery  was  soon  damped  by  Har- 
douin,  who  places  between  Indicwn  and  eerukum 
«  domma,  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  many  of  the 
ddesl  and  best  editions.f  I  cannot,  therefore,  get 
Tid  of  this  comma;  for  it  is  beyond  all  dispute 

*  Lib.  xxxT.  cap.  7* 

f  For  example^  the  Elzivir  edition  of  l635,  12mo.  j  though  it  oc- 
•urt  in  some  of  the  older  ones,  such  as  that  of  IbOl,  fol.  which  is 
the  next  classical  edition  to  that  of  Heroiolaus  Barbarus;  also  in 
the  Basle  edit,  of  1535,  fol.  which  properly  is  the  fourth  Basle 
•dition^  though  by  Fabricius  it  is  called  the  second^  and  by  Haf- 
duuia  the  first.     Compare  Rezzonico  Disquisitiones  Pliniante,  ii. 

r3«7. 
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that  cerukum  was  the  common  aippellation  of  blue 
copper  ochre,  that  is,  mountain  blue.  I  shall  now 
proceed  to  examine  whether  my  observation  be 
true,  that  the  Greeks  frequently  used  the  term  , 
black  indicum^  when  they  meant  to  denote  the 
bUck>  and  not  the  blue. 

.  The  term  nigrum  Indicum  occurs  in  Arrian, 
Galen,  Paulus  ^gineta,  and  perhaps  in  the 
works  of  other  Greek  physicians ;  and  as  the 
Latin  writers  were  acquainted  with  an  Indicum 
which  dyed  black,  there  is  reason  to  conjecture 
that  this  was  the  Indicum  nigrum^  of  the  Greeks, 
though  I  should  rather  be  inclined  to  translate 
4bis  appellation  by  the  words  Indian  black,  in  the 
^ame  manner  as  we  may  say  Berlin  blue,  Roman 
red,  Naples  yellow,  Brunswick  green,  Spanish 
brown,  &c. ;  or  I  should  as  readily  translate  it  In** 
dian  ink.f  Arrian  introduces  it  along  with  other 
Indian  wares.^:  I  do  not  indeed  find  that  he 
makes  any  mention  of  indigo  properly  so  called; 
but  a  complete  catalogue  of  merchandise  is  not  to 
be  expected  from  him.  Indicum,  however,  occurs 
loncp  more  in  this  author;  but  in  the  passage 

.  t  For  /ufXoi»  without  any  addidon,  or  yutXav  w  ypot^/Mt,  or  fi%Ko»  ypn^ 
Mv,  were  the  termai  used  to  express  black  ink.  Galen  de  simpUc, 
med,facullat.  ix.  p.  143,  ed.  Basil,  p.  1S6.  Dioscor.  ▼.  183,  p.  393 ; 
and  ParaliL  i.  178,  p.  48.  In  the  Eippiair.  p.  294,  bkck  ink  is 
called  ^tXoy  xaMuYg«^<)coT. 

X  Periplus  maris  Erythrapi,  p.  12,  edit.  Stukii,  Genevte  1677, 
foK 
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where  it  is  found  it  is  only  an  epithet  to  another 
article.  Speaking  of  cinnabar,  he  adds,  that  he 
means  that  kind  called  Indian,  which  is  obtained 
from  a  tree  in  the  same  manner  as  gum.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  he  alludes  to  dragon's  blood, 
inr hich  on  account  of  its  colour  was  at  that  time 
called  cinnabar.  ^ 

Some  have  conjecturedf  that  what  in  Arrianis 

named  la<XQS  chromatinosX  was  our  indigo/which 

indeed  might  be  classed  among  the  lakes,  accord* 

*  log  to  the  present  meaning  of  that  word.     Others, 

however,  understand  by  it  gum  lac.  |    But  I  am 


t  In  particular  the  learned  Dr.  William  van  Ranouw^  who  lived 
at  Amsterdam,  and  died  in  the  year  1723  or  1724.  I  shall  always 
respelbt  his  memory,  because  he  recommended  the  study  of  techno* 
logy.  He  was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Kabimt  der  natuur* 
lyke  kistorien,  toetenschapen,  konsten  en  handtoerken,  of  which  eight 
parts,  small  octavo,  were  printed  at  Amsterdam,  between  the  years. 
1719  and  I727* '  Many  of  the  parts  have  beeii  several  times  re-* 
planted.  The  eigrhth,  published  by  an  anonymous  writer  after  the 
author*s  death,  concludes  with  a  piece  which  has  for  title.  Slot  vatk 
hei  kalinet  der  naL  hist.  In  1732,  a  good  index  was  published  to 
the  whole  work.  Register  tot  alle  de  deelen  von  het  kahinet  -  -  -  door 
P.  van  der  Meersch,  which  forms  the  ninth  volume ;  but  in  my 
copy,  purchased  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  ornithologist  G»G, 
JVlofaring,  it  is  wanting.  In  the  seventh  part  there  is  a  dissertation^ 
of  considerable  length,  but  well  worth  reading,  on  the  history,  pi«- 
paiation,  and  use  of  indigo. 
.  \  Periplus  maris  Erythr.  p.  3 :  KmxHog-xfvfutrnof. 
.  S  Exercitat.  Plin.  p.  8I6,  b.  And  in  the  annotations  in  Fiavium 
Fopiscum,  p.  398,  according  to  the  edit.  Historic  Aygusts,  Pari* 
siis  1620,  ful. 
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vfitequaint^  with  any  proofii  that  giam  lac  was 
kiiown  at  so  early  a  period.  I  much  doubt  wke* 
tber  tbb  ihcaning  of  the  i4ard  lac  be  so  dd ;  and 
I  must  confeesa  tiiat  ibe  opiaion  of  SalmlEisiuft  ap* 
peaacB  to  me  highly  probable,  namely,  that  Anriari 
alluded  to  a  kind  of  party-coloured  garment.  For> 
besides  the  grounds  adduced  by  Salmasius,  it  de« 
serves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  the  passage  in  ques- 
tioQ  difierent  kinds  of  clothes,  and  no  other  artides^ 
aremeQtk»ed.  Besides,  the  epithet  c^rofftafifK^'^ 
is  applied  by  the  same  writer,  in  the  same  sense, 
to  other  kinds  of  clothing.  It  cannot,  therefore, 
be  said  that  Arrian  mentions  our  gum  lac,  the 
origin  of  which  word  Salmasius  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover. 

In  the  works  of  Galen,  which  have  not  yet  been 
suflkiently  illustraied^  I  have  found  Indicum  ni^- 
grunt  only  four  times.  In  a  place  where  he  speaks 
of  diseases  of  the  eyes,t  he  extols  it  on  account 
of  its  cleansing  quality;  and  says  it  can  be  used 
for  wounds,  when  there  is  no  inflamtnation.  Id 
another  place, ;{:  it  occurs  in  three  prescriptions  for 

*  Pag.  9  :  a6oK9t  y«^  ypwfAHttnu 

f  De  Composit.  pliarmac.  secundum  loCos,  lib.  ir.  eap.  4,  m 
the  edition  of  Basle  153S,  ii.  p.  207.     'Pvmrotov  h  n  xou  to  KoKm/nant 

/uuToig  »Kxtfft¥  (xXufrwf  o/xi^u.   Habet  autem  et  quod  armeiuttta  vocaCttr^ 
cxtergendi  vim,  quemadmodum  et  atramentum  Indieum  appdla^ 
tnm»  et  ob  id  saue  ulceribus  inflammatione  carentibus  citra  moles- 
tiam  adbibctur.    Edit.  Ge»n,  Class,  v.  p.  304. 
X  lib.  iv.  cap.  7,  ed.  Basil,  p.  218 :  ed.  Gesn.  p.  314. 
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e^e^salves.  I  have  however  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  find  in  this  excellent  writer 
an  explanation  of  what  he  calls  Indicum;  thdu^ 
be  has  .explained  almost  all  the  different  articles 
then  used  in  the  materia  medica.  It  appears^ 
therefore,  that  the  Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Indi^ 
cum  to  our  iodigo,  and  also  to  Indian  black  or 
Indian  ink. 

It,,  however,  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  opposi* 
tion  to  this  opinion,  considerable  doubts  arise; 
Many  who  think  that  the  black  indigo  (nigrum  In^^ 
(Ucrnn)  of  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  was  not  ink,  but 
our  indigo,  remark,  that  things  of  a  dark  blue  or 
dark  violet  colour  were  by  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  frequently  named  black ;  and,  therefore^ 
that  the  blue  indigo  might  in  this  manner  be  called 
Uack.*  But  the  examples  adduced  as  proofs  are 
epithets,!  applied  by  the  poets  to  dark-coloured 
flowers.  Because  nature  produces  no  black  flow^ 
ers,  the  poets,  who  are  fond  of  every  thing  uncom- 
mon, extraordinary,  and  hyperbolic,  call  flowers 
black,  when  they  are  of  so  dark  a  tint  as  to  ap- 
proach nearly  to  black.  Thus  clear  and  deep 
water  is  called  black. :];  It  is,  however,  hardly 
credible  that  painters  and  dyers,  who  must  esta- 

'^  Salnusii  Exercitat.  Plin.  p.  906,  a. 

t  Such  as  tw  fAiKoa,  Tbeocrit.  Idyl.  x.  28 :  &«x<»l9f,/R6\<u»}},  x^im^ 
/KfA^wy  dv/(9v  fithtof,  &c.  Nee  tamen.,  at  testes  mos  est  audire  poetas, 
Ovid. 

}  Seevoi.  ill.  p.  230. 
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blish  an  accurate  distinction  between  colours, 
should  have  spoken  in  so  vague  a  manner.  Sal-- 
masius  suspects  that  A7/  and  Nir,  the  Arabic 
iriames  of  Indigo,  have  arisen  from  the  Latin  word 
niger. 

The  objection,  that  Paulus  ^gineta,  the  physi* 
^  cian,  in  a  passage  where  he  refers  to  Dioscorides 
for  the  medical  virtues  of  Indicum,  applies  to  it 
the  epithet  black,  seems  to  have  more  weight.*  It 
may  be  added  also,  that  the  virtues,  in  general,' 
which  Galen  ascribes  to  the  Indicum  fiigrum,  ap- 
pear to  be  similar  to  those  ascribed  by  Dioscorides 
to  Indicum;  and  the  latter  in  one  place, f  where 
be  speaks  of  the  healing  of  wounds,  uses  only  the 
expression  Indicum^  and  not  Indicum  nigrum.  It 
is  particularly  worthy  of  remark  that  Zosimus,  the 
chemist,  declares  the  hyacinth  colour  of  the  an* 
^ients,  that  of  woad,  and  the  Indicum  nigrum,  to 
be  the  same  %  or  similar*     But  to  those  who  know 

«  Pauli  jEginetae  Itbri  vii.  Baslliae  I6389  fol.  p.  246^,  lib.  vii. 
lAsKav  iv^ixov,  wg  ^Jitri  ^t9orxoptZi^g,  rtov  •vj/u^evrftiy  tha^ptog  tirri  xat  ^i^o'covriur 
pKsyfJMvaf  xat  oi^ri/MtTa^  s\xri  rt  o(»oixa$oupo>r<vv,     Pauli  JBgtn.  PkutntOCa 

simplicia,  Othonft  Bmnklsio  inierprele,  Argentorati  1531^  8>  p.  45,  a. 
Melan  ixidicum^  ut  inquit  Dioscorides^  ex  facillime  refrigerantibus 
est,  phlegmonasque  et  (edemata  runipentibus  ulcera  removentibus. 

+  Parabilium;  lib.  i.  I61,  p.  43. 

X  Salmasius  in  Homonymis  HyL  latr.  p.  177>  a  ',  and  in  £xer* 
citat.  Plin.  p.  810,  b;  and  p.  936,  b;  has  quoted  these  ^ords: 
K;r(  uax»v9ov  8*  jrooiy  Cotkiydoir  xai  fxtKcnr  iviixn  xou  ia'aTi.^9^^  pi^et»»  In  regard  tO 
the  mamiscripts  of  the  work  of  Ziosimus,  which  is  commonly  called 
Panopolita,  see  Fabricii  BihL  Graca,  vol.  vi.  p.  6l9,  6l3 ;  and  Vol* 
xii.  p.  748,  761.    I  wish  I  may  be  «o  fortunate  as  to  outlive  the 
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on  bovir  slight  grounds  the  ancient  physicians 
ascribed  medicinal  qualities  to  many  substances^ 
it  will  not  perhaps  appear  strange,  that,  in  conser 
quence  of  the  same,  name,  they  should  ascribe  the 
same  qualities  to  two  different  things.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  in  cases  of  external  injury,  for 
which  tlie  Indlcum  nigrum  was  recommendisd^ 
indigo  and  Indian  ink  might  produce  as  much  oh 
as  tittle  effect.  I  should  consider  of  far  greater 
importance  the  opinion  of  the  cheoust  Zosiinus; 
but  unfortunately  his  writings  have  not  yet  beeo^ 
printed^  The  period^  in  which  be  lived  is  still  unt 
certain,  and  it  is  not  known  whether  all  the  che- 
mical manuscripts  which  hear  that  name  w:ere  writ* 
ten  by  the  same  author. 

'  From  wliat  has  been  said,  I  think  it  may»  at 
any  rate>  be  inferred,  that  in  the  time  of  Vitruviuar 
and  Pliny,  indigo,  as  well  as  Indian  ink,  was  pro* 
cured  from  India,  and  that  both  were  named  In- 
dicum.  It  is  less  certain  that  the  Greeks  called 
indigo  Indicum,  and   Indian  ink  Indian  hlacL 

publication  of  it ;  it  will  certainly  throw  much  light  on  the  histoiy 
of  the  arts.  I  cannot  help  calling  the  reader*8  attention  to  another 
passage  of  Zosimus,  which  is  quoted  by  Saumaise^  p.  8 1 0,  b :  Outcu  ya^ 
hxriKA  ytnrou  tow  ^ctfyuarwir,^0^ep  x«<  ^oo?ro*ij$f<f  i  ta-rt  \oc^tcv,  o  x»\QVffi 
Xa«)rair  o/  2iae^arr«Uy  rwriorty  Iy$ixc^oc^o«  Aoiiroii^u/Aop^wfy  hot  nrpw  uou  ^epjMtf 
iXok  apriffn  coevrou  re  utog  to  or</u«tfre».  In  this  passage  Xax)^af  appears  to 
be  actually  the  same  as  <v9ixoir,  and  perhaps  we  are  to  understand  by 
it  that  kind  of  indigo  obtained  from  the  scum  or  flower  of  the  dye- 
pans.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  Zosimus  calls  indigo-dyers  ?ia)(omu 
and  iv^ixo^af  o«,  in  order  perhaps  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dyers 
with  woad.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between  indigo-dyers  and 
those  who  dyed  with  woad  must  be  very  old. 
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Nay  it  appears  that  kidigo,  on  account  of  the 
very  dark  blae  colour  which  it  exhibits  both  when 
dry  and  in  the  state  of  a  saturated  tincture,  was 
often  named  Indian  black.  In  my  opinioB,  it  i^ 
proved  also  that,  in  the  old  dye-bousei^,  the  work^ 
men  collected  the  scum  thro\fn  t»p  by  the  dy««< 
panSy  and  dried  it  into  a  kind  of  lake  or  car- 
mine. 

I  shall  now  prov^  what  I  have  already  asserted^ 
that  indigo  was  at  all  times  used,  and  continued 
without  interruption  to  be  imported  firom  India. 
I  shatt  quote  mention  made  of  it  in  various  cen^ 
taries }  but  I  am  convinced  that  attentive  readers 
may  find  iastainces  where  it  occers  in  many  othev 
writers. 

The  Arabian  physkiaos,  it  is  probable^  aU  speak 
of  indigo;  but  it  is  unfortunate  tfaat^  in  this  pointy 
we  must  depend  upon  very  incorrect  LAtan  trans^ 
lations.  It  appears  also  that  tiiey  often  repeat 
the  information  of  the  Greeks,  in  regard  to  articles 
of  the  materia  medica,  without  having  been  ac« 
quainted  with  them  theiniselves*  Rbases,  who 
lived  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  *  mentions^ 
Nil,  alias  Indicum.  Avicenna,  who  died  in  1036, 
often  speaks  of  indigo ;  Ij^  but  in  the  margin  of  the 

*  In  the  edition  of  some  Arabian  physicians,  publialied  by  firun* 
feb,  at  Strasbar^,  I5dl»  foi. 

f  Avicennse  Canon  mediciuse  --- Venetiis  apud  Juntas,  16O6, 
M,  ii.  p.  Sd7>  lib^.  iv.  fin.  7,  tract,  i.  cap.  10:  Indicom  qnidem  In- 
dam  bonum  est,  velocioris  tincturae,  sed  est  vehementius,  iactens 
Golorem  pavonis  et  flavitatem.    £t  Indicum  Carmenum  est  minus 
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wretdied  tranlatiaD,  it  tb  reamkeA,  tkbt,  under 
the  tarm  indicum,  akua  (or  macfa  mlber  vitriol)  iv 
to  be  understood.  la  a  passage,  however^  where 
be  speaks  of  dyeing  the  hair  black,  he  certasolj 
alludes  to  indigo,  which,  according  to  the  tranakfr* 
tbd,  iptod^ctA  color  an  paaonacewn,  qravioietcoh 
lour.  In  the  Latin  we  find  Jitdieum  indtan  Aoanon^ 
and  tins  awkward  expressioDi  Salinasiuft'*  ea^phiins 
by  remarkang,  that  the  words  ia  the  Arabic  aie 
Almsnm  Alkesfidia^  that  is»  Indian  woadi.  In  tho 
gafloe  place  be  mentions  Indkum  carmenmm,  a 
kind  of  indigo  which  diid  not  dye  sa  miich  a  violet 
colour  as  a  black,  that  is  to  say  with,  the  additkiaof 
vitrio)*  Carmaniay  iadeedy  bordered  on  Gtdrmm^ 
which  is  the  proper  country  of  indigo,  where  tha 
best  IS  still  jfweparedi  at  Gu;Darat  In  the  earpbr 
natioa  of  some  Arabic  woeds^  f  printed  in  my  c^^y 
of  Afieennay  mt^cum  is  translated;  ^a;iii«n  NiL 
Serapioa,  about  the  end  of  the  eleventhi  century,  ;$ 
mixed  together,  as  appears,  every  thing  that  the 
Greeks  have  said  in  regard  to  indigo^  amd  woad« 
Averroes,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century, 
mentions  the  medicinal  qualities  of  indigo  as  given 
by  the  Greeks,^  and  adds,  that  it  was  mueb  used 
for  dyeing. 

tingen^  et  tafdiugy  verum  ejus  tiactwrnest  decHvift  ad  ngicdiaciiiv  ^ 
fion  mt  mukitado  colock  psvonta  in  ea. 

*  l>e  Homon.  h^ks^iatriese^  cap.  107»  p«  178>.bi^ 

t  Pag.  432. 

X  In  Brunfel*^  ColUclioD^  already  quoted^  p*  6l . 

§  Ibid.  p.  348. 
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'  Mumtori  gives  a  treaty,  written  in  Latin,  of  the 
year  1 193,  between  the  citizens  of  Bologna  and 
Ferrara,  which  contains  a  list  of  those  articles 
subject  to  pay  duty.  Among  these  occurs  mdi-^ 
gum.*"  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  celebrated 
Marco  Polo,  who  spent  twenty-six  years  in  tra^ 
ydling  through  Asia,  and  even  some  parts  of 
China,  relates  that  he  saw  indigo^  which  the  dyers  ^ 
used,  made  in  the  kingdom  of  Cwlan.  or  Coilums 
and  he  describes  the  process  for  preparing  itf 
Much  curious  information  in  regard  to  the  trade 
with  this  article,  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  is  contained  in  the  valuable  work  of  Fran- 
cesco Balducci .  Pegolotti^  :t^  We  there  find  the 
names  of  diffsrent  kinds,  such  as  Indaco  di  Bal- 
iacca  detto  buccaddeOj  in  all  probability  from  Bag- 
dad, a  city  which  in  many  old  books  of  trav^U 
is  called  Baldach.  or  Baldac;§  also  IndMO  d^l 
Golfoj  M  ^n^^co  di  Cipri,%  Indaco  Rifantu  **    In- 

.  *  Aniiquitates  Italian  medii  «▼!»  ii.  p.  S94. 

'I'  lib.  iii.  cap.  31>  p.  150.  Crescit  etiaxnibi  herba  qusedam, 
unde.  fit  color^  quo  tiuctores  utuntur,  vulgo  Endici  dictus ;  quae 
primmn  in  vasis  aqua  repletis  humectatur,  et  deinde  in  sole  torre&cta 
in  nkintttas  dividitur  partes,  quales  ad  nos  inferri  solet. 

X  In  the  third  part  of  the  work,  entitled  Delia  decima  e  di  varie 
mllre  gravezze  imposte  di  Firenze,  Lisbona  e  Lucca,  1766^  4to. 
Through  an  error  of  the  preas,  the  name  in  Sprengel's  Gescldekltder 
geograpkiscken  Enideckungen  is  always  spelt  Pegoletli,  and.  this 
error  has  been  copied  into  Fischer  s  JSesckickle  des  Teuttcken 
Handels- 

§  P.  65,  73,  296,  37U  R  P.  113, 296. 

f  P.  65,  296-  ••  P-296.    . 
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dtgo^  at  that  time,  was  imported  in  hides  (cmjo),^ 
or  in  leather  bags  (ptre)y'\'  and  also  in  boxes 
(casse)>'l  What  this  traveller  says  in  regard  to 
the  signs  by  which  its  goodness  may  be  known,  is 
very  remarkable^  Nicolo  Conti,  who  travelled 
through  India  before  the  year  1444,  mentibns  ert- 
dego  among  the  meix^handise  of  Gamboia.|  That 
the  expression  color  indicuswas  used  in  the  middle 
ages  ta  denote  blue  mixed  with  viol^^  is  proved 
by  Du  Cange.  It  appears  to  me,  therefoi^  highly 
improbable  that  indigo  ^ould  not  be  known  to 
llo^tti,  as  Professor  Bischof  supposes.5[  In  that 

'   *  p.  15.  '         t  1*.  57,  73.  J  P.  315. 

-  §  P.  371.  Jndaco  di  Baldacca  dtito  baceadeo  vaof  csneie  in 
piccioli  pezzolioi  n^  troppo  grossi,  n^  troppo  piccioli  in  questo 
modo  -f  9  e  quando  rompi  gli  suoL  pezzollni^  la  sua  pasta  dentro 
vdoV  esser  sottilissima  e  fissa,  eche  penda  alquanto  in  colore  violetto; 
e  se  tiene  dd  coronato^  yak  tan  Co  meglio  :  e  il  cordAato  si  h,  ehtf 
quando  Tuonio  roxnpe  il  pezzolino  delV  lodaco^  ed  e*  moelra  oelU 
sua  rottura,  poichib  i  rotto>  intra  I'uno  pezzo  e  Taltro  ncUe  facce 
della  saa  rottura  a  modo  d'una  gentile^  e  sottile  meffa,  e  quello  che 
mostra  in  questo  modo  s'appella  ooronato^  e  non  ^  per5  in  ciascuno 
pezzo  dUndaco,  ma  para^  che  ne  trovi  del  cosie  fatco^  e  i  peszi  deU* 
indaoo.  va^  tra  esto  de*  pioe  grandi«  «  de  piae  piceoli,  che  non  sono 
quelli^  che  qui  di  sopra  t'ho  mostrato^  ma  questi  si  mostrano  par 
assemplo. 

Indado  di  Cipri  si  ^  grasaa  cosa^  e  vale  intorno  d*uno  quarto  di  cio 
che  yale  il  buono  indaco  di  Baccaddeo>  ed  h  fatto  in  panellini  piani 
di  sotto,  e  acnti  di  sopra  in  questo  modo  a,  et  rattorto  in  poco  j  e 
4|aanto  h  piii  leggiere  e  pivi  in  colore  d* indaco,  e  ^etto  di  foglie, 
e  di  pattume^  che  alcuna  volta  ene  appastato  con  esse,  tanto  ^ 
mi^ioie. 
.     II  Ramusio  Viaggi,  i6l3,  i.  p.  ^2.  A^. 

5f  Versuch  einer  Gesschichteder  Farberkunstt  Stendal  1780,'Sve^. 
p.  69. 

yOL.  IV.  K 
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ihiportetQt  work  on  dyeing,  however,  which  I  men- 
tmaeA  long  ago,"*  it  occurs  several  ticnesy  and 
fttways  under  ^e  name  endtgaf 

I  shall  here  make  one  observation,  which  is  of 
some  importance  in  the  history  of  dyeing.  It  is 
foond  that,  ki  the  middle  ages,  the  Jews  maintained 
ill  the  Levant  a  great  many  estabfishments  for 
dyeings  and  wiere  the  prkicipal  people  who  carried 
OQ  tbi^  tirancb  oi  business.  Benjamin  the  Jew, 
who  died  in  1 17S,  Mys  ii^  his  travels,  in  speaking 
of  sovne  places,  that  ^^a  Jew  lived  there  who  was 
a  differ ;"  or  be  remarks,  in  regard  to  pth^s,  that 
*'  most  of  the  Jews  followed  the  occupation  of 
dyeing/*  A  scartet-dyer  lived  at  Tarento,  and  a 
pw^l*-dyer  at  Thebes.  At  that  period  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  had  hired  from  the  king  a  place  par- 
liculaarly  well  fitted  for  dyeing,  on  the  express 
eoiidition,   that   no   person^   besides  themselves^ 

*  Anleitung  zof  Technologiey  fourth  edit*  p.  i29^  I  cam  bow 
adtl  tbat  R0SO9  m  Memerie  deUu  Societa  lialiana,  Verona  I794>  4to.. 
vii.  p.  23l»  ^ote8«jbo  the  edition  per  FrancesCQ  Rampnzetio,  1540, 
4to.  la  AidrovMidi  Dendrologia,  Francofi;^rti>  fol.  (l67i^).p.  432 , 
the  book  is  quoted  under  the  name  of  Piicto, 

t  As  the  edition  ol  1548,  which  I  have  now  before  i^e  froio  the 
hhrary  of  our  univernty^  is  not  paged,  I  shall  quote  the  title  of  the 
section :  A  tenger  la  sede  de  cavatto  azurre.  A  far  una  pel-ie  o  piu 
decolor  azurro.  A  tenger  de  color  azuro.  A  far  pelle  azurre.  Jn  ihe- 
hook  of  the  aacient  documents  {Urkundenhuckey  which  the  arch- 
bishop Testa  ton  Montreale  added  to  his  work  De  rehus  Fncfcrtci  II, 
there  is  one  document  in  which  the  emperor  gave  great  immunities 
to  the  SiciHans,  and  which  contains  good  information  in  regard  to 
dyeing  with  indigo  -y  but  thi»  work  i  have  not  beeo  able  to  prdcur^. 
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shocrld  be  su^ered  to  carry  oa  there  tiie  same  bu- 
Biness.*  I  am  fully  aware  that  well  founded 
doubts  have  been  entertained  in  regard  to  the  ere* 
dit  which  ought  to  be  given  to  Benjamin's  narra> 
tion,  and  Jewish  vanity  is  every  where  well  known ; 
but  I  do  not  see  why  he  ought  not  to  be  believed 
in  regard  to  this  point ;  for  it  may  very  naturally 
be  asked,  why  he  should  have  falsely  ascribed  this 
occupation  to  his  countrymen  and  no  other  ?  He 
speaks  only  once  of  a  Jew  glass-maker,  a  ivoollen 
and  a  silk-weaver.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it 
is  frequently  stated  in  various  authors,  that  the 
iHisioess  of  dyeing  was  carried  on  in  Italy  by  the 
Jews.  Thus,  in  the  eleventh  century,  among  the 
branches  of  revenue  arising  to  the  popes  from 
Benevento,  mention  is  made  of  the  taxes  paid  by 
the  Jews  oo  account  of  their  dye-houses.f  In 
the  middle  ages  princ0s  seem  to  have  maintained 
dye-houses  on  their  own  account.  Instances  occur 
t)f  their  giving  away,  as  presewts,  such  establish- 
ments with  all  their  apparatus.;!;  A  place  of  this 
kind  was  called  tineta,  tingtu,  or  tmtoria.     This 

•  ItiDerariuin  Benjaminis  cum  notis  Const.  L'Empercur.  Lugd< 
Balav.  1(S33,  8va.  p.  18,  SO,  38,  41,  48,  60,  51,  62,  58. 

t  Cajetani  Cenni  Monumenta  dorainationis  Pontificise.  Komai 
1761,  2  vol.  4to.  ii.  p.  180:  Tingta  Judaeorum. 

J  Dii  Cange  quotes  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Frederick  II,  dated 
•  1210:  Donarous  totam  tinctam  nostrani  ipsius  cF\'itatis  nostra  Pa-i 
normitaDse,  quaef  fit  et  fieri  petuerit  in  faturo,  cum  fundico  et  omnl 

Jure  et  libertate  sua Omnia  jura  ipsorum  Jadseorum  et  redditus 

ipsius  tinctae.  Similar  expressions  are  quoted  by  Du  Cange,  typdex 
the  word  Tinimia,  ftoiti  a  diploma  of  Charles  II.  king  of  Sicily. 

K  2 
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dje  regale  is  to  be  deduced  perhaps  from  the  old 
establishments  for  dyeing  purple,  which  could  be 
formed  only  by  sovereigns,  and  pot  by  private  id* 
dividualB/  Along  with  these  tinctce  the  Jews  are 
often  mentioned,  so  that  it  appears  probable  thefy 
were  employed  there  as  workmen. 

There  is  reason  therefore  to  conjecture,  that 
the;  Jews  learned  this  art  in  the  East,  where  it.  was 
carried  in  maoy  things  to  a  degree  i  of  perfeetioa 
which  the  moderns,  with  all  the  aid  of  chemistry^ 
have  not  been  able  to  attain  ;  and  that  they  em* 
ployed. in  Italy  the  same  pigments  as  were  used 
in  the  dye-houses  of  the  Levant  It  is  notim?* 
probable  also,  that  in  the  room  of  woad,  which 
was  then  cultivated  in  Italy,  they  introduced  indigo, 
a  substance  richer  in  colouring  matter,  or,  at  any 
rate,  rendered  it  more  common.  The  Italians 
were  the  first  people  in  Europe  who  brought  this 
art  to  a  greater  degree  of  perfection,  as  they  did 
many  others ;  and  it  can  be  proved  that  the  know* 
ledge  of  it  was  thence  diffused  to  other  countries* 
In  the  same  proportion  as  this  took  place,  indigo, 
in  my  opinion,  banished  the  native  woad,,  which 
was  neither  so  advantageous,  nor  communicated  so 
beautiful  a  colour  as  the  Italians  were  able  to  dye 
with  the  former.  The  use  of  it  became  more  ex- 
tended when  the  productions  of  the  East  Indies 
were  brought  to  Europe  by  sea,  and  particularly 
after  it  could  be  obtained  from  America,  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate. 
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*  The  first  Poptuguese  ship,  that  commanded  by 
Vasco  de  Oama,  returned  from  the  East  Indies  in 
the  year  1499j  and  was  soon  followed  by  several 
more,  all  laden  with  the  most  valuable  merchan- 
dise of  the  East.  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to 
find  any  invoice  of  the  cargoes  of  these  vessels ; 
and,  unfwtunately,  we  have  no  account  of  the  early 
ttode  carried  on  by  the  Portuguese  with  Indian  pro- 
dactjcms.  I  have  no  means,  therefore,  of  proving 
t^at  indigo  was  among  the  commodities  first  im- 
ported. Spices,  which  in  consequence  of  the  ge- 
neral  prevalence  of  luxury  sold  at  that  time  ex- 
ceedingly dear,  together  with  precious  stones, 
formed,  no  (foubt,  the  first  articles  of  trade ;  but 
it  h  not  improbable  that  they  were  soon  followed 
by  indigo^  for  all  the  travellers  who  about  that 
p^iod  visited  India,  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most 
current,  articles, 

Barbosa,  a  Portuguese,  who  collected  there  in 
1516  valuable  information  in  regard  to  geography 
and  trade ;  who  afterwards  accompanied  Magel* 
baens  on  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  perishedf 
with  him  at  the  island  of  Zebu,  has  given  a  price* 
current  of  the  merchandise  at  Calecut,  in  which 
the  value  of  good  indigo  at  that  time  is  stated,*' 

*  Ramiisio^  i.  p.  32d»  c :  Endego  vero  et  buono  val  k  farazuelo> 
fanoes  xxx.  Farazuola,  or,  as  Ramusio  sometimes  writes  it,  Jhra^ 
zola,  is  the  common  weight  at  Calicut,  and  in  our  dictibaaries  is 
spelt  farc$U,  farezella,  faratella.  By  fanoes  is  to  be  understood 
that  coin  called  in  our  diclionaries/ano*,  fanon,fano.  Those  wha 
wish  to  understand  the  price  will  find  assistance  from  the  expbna- 
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Corsali  also,  in  his  letters  writtea  from  India  in 
1516,  mentions  indigo  among  the  wares  of  Cam* 
boya.  Louis  Guicciardini,  who  wrote  first  in  1563, 
and  died  in  1589,  speaking  of  the  us^rchandiseob^ 
tained  by  Antwerp  from  Portugal,  mentions  Ami 
among  that  of  the  East  Indies.* 

Jt  is  however  certain,  that  the  trading  company 
established  in  the  Netherlands  in  1602,  who  karned 
at  a,n  early  period  the  art  of  rendsesiitg  indispeni' 
sably  necessary  to. the  Europeans  cottons^  te% 
sago,  and  other  things  of  which  they  could  always 
hope  to  find  a  iiufiicient  supply  in  India,  qarried 
on  the  greatest  trade  with  these  articles.  Tiw 
first  German  writers  who  complain  of '  iodigenouG 
woad  being  banished  by  indigo,  and:4ihose  sove* 
reigQs  whO)  by  public  orders,  endeavoured  to  pre^ 
vent  this  change,  ascribe  the  fault  to  the  Nether- 
landers.  Niska,!  who  wrote  in  1630,  says,  indiga 
had  been  introduced  into  Genmtny  only  thirty 
years;  and  ant>rderofthe emperor  Ferdinand  III, 
dated  1654)  says,  that  it  had  been  ins  ported  into 
Germany  from  Holland  some  years  before  that 
period. 

tioo  given  by  Barbosa  to  the  fiist  article  of  his  cataklgue.  Tbo 
words  in  brackets  were  added  by  Ramusio ;  Lacca  di  Maitabaoiy 
che  sia  buona^  val  la  farazuola,  che  h  libre  xxii  et  sei  oncle,  et  mezzo 
di  Portogallo  d^oncie  id  la  libra  [che  sono  circa  lire  xj.  alia  sottile  di 
Venetia]  xvi  fiinoes,  [che  sono  xviti  marcelli  d*argento^  per  che  nn 
fanoes  vale  un  maisceilo  d'argento  in  circa.] 

•  TotiusBelgii  Descript  Amstel.  i66q,  l«fno.  i.  p.  ^Ti  Color 
Indicus>  quern  Lusitani  dicunt  aniL 

t  Schreber*s  Beschreibung  des  Waidtes*    Halle  175?,  4to.  p.  105« 
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That  the  importation,  at  this  time/wad  very 
great,  is  proved  by  the  cargoes  of  the  ships  which 
arrived  in  Holland  from  the  East  Indies  ki  1691, 
The  first  bad  13,539  pounds  of  Sirches  indigo ; 
the  second  82,734  pounds  of  Guzerat  indigo ;  tha 
third  66y996  pounds  of  the  same;  the  fourth 
f  0,795  pounds  of  Bajano  indigo ;  the  fifth  3S,85  \ 
pounds  of  Chircbes  indigo;  the  sixth  59,69^ 
pounds  of  Bejana  indigo;  and  the  seventh  $7,539 
pounds  of  Chircbes.  I  have  mentioned  the^  so 
particularly,  as  one  may  thence  see  the  differed 
kinds,  and  the  places  where  made.  These  s^ven 
vessels,  therefore,  brought  to  Europe  333,545 
pounds,  which,  at  a  low  valuation,  wei^  worth  fivQ 
tons  of  gold,  or  500,000  dollars.  In  the  month  of 
April>  1633,  three  ships  brought  home  4092  kartel 
of  indigo»  which  were  worth  2,046,000  rix-dol- 
lars.* 

The  profit  attending  this  trade  induced  people, 
soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  to  manu- 
facture indigo  in  that  country  ;  and  they  were  the 
more  encouraged  to  do  so  by  observing  that  the 
native  Americans,  before  they  bad  the  misfortune 
to  become  known  to  the  Christians,  tinged  their 
bodies  and  faces  of  a  blue  violet  colour,  by  means 
of  indigenous  plants,  wl;iicb  resembled  the  indigor 
plant  of  Asia. 

Whether  the  two  plants  are  of  the  same  genus, 

*  Schreber  ut  supra,  p.  1 14  and  1^5  in  the  Appendix. 
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or  whether  the  American  is  di&arent  from  that 
used  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  has  not 
yet,  as  far  as  I  can  find,  been  with  certainty  de- 
termined«  It  is  liowever  proved,  that  the  asserr 
tion  of  Raynal  and  others,  that  this  plant  was  first 
conveyed  to  the  new  world  from  Asia  by  the  Eu-^ 
ropeaos,  is  entirely  erroneous.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Francis  Colon,  in  the  Life  of  bis  father,*  among 
the  valuable  .productions  of  the  island  of  Hispa^ 
niola  or  St.  Domingo.  .Francis  Hernandes  rec- 
kons it  among  the  naturs^l  plants  of  Mexico^  apd 
says,  that  the  Amerioans  used  it  fqr  dyeing  th^ir 
hair  black.  He  adds,  that  they  made  from  it  a 
pigment  which  they  named  Mohuitli  and  Tleuo* 
huiliij  the  same  as  the  Latins  paipec}  aerukum^ 
and  he  describes  also  the  method  of  preparing  it,  f 

.  ,.  .         .  ) 

■^  This  work  was  twice  printed  in  Italian  and  once  in  French. 
These  editions  I  Iiave  never  seen.  Compare  Meusel  Bihlioth,  Hisior, 
3.  1.  p.  261  •  It  was>  however^  afteiwards  printed  in  Barcia  His* 
ioriadores  primiiivos  de  lus  Indias-  Oeeideniales.  Madrid  1749,  fol. 
vol.  1.  In  the  last  section,  p.  61 »  we  find  among  the  productions. of 
the  above  island^  minas  d$  cobre,  anil,  amlar,  &c.  An  English 
translation  of  this' Life  may  be  seen  in  Churchhiirs  Collection  of  , 
Voyages  and  Travels,  ii.  p.  62U  But  these  words  are  there  trans-, 
lated  in  the  following  manner :  mines  qf  cQjipp;  oMure,  ^nd  qsmher^ 

t  Rerum  medicarum  Novae  Hispaniss  Thesaurus.  Romae  l65t> 
fol.  lib.  iv.  12.  p.  102.  We  find  the  same  thing  stated,  in  the  same 
words,  in  Niercmbergii  Hist,  Nature,  Antverpiae  1635,  fol.  p.  339* 
Compare  Joh.  de  Laet  Novus  Orhis,    Lugd.  Bat.  1^36,  fc^.  p.  330. 

I  shall  here  beg  leave  to  answer  the  following,  question,  which 
was  once  proposed  to  me :  How  could  Niercmberg  transcribe  from 
Hernandes,  whose  work  was  printed  sixteen  years  later?  Hernandes 
bad  in  manuscript  24  books,  and  1 1  volumes  of  drawings.    The 
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This  is.  confirmed  by  Clavigero,  who  has  publisfoed 
the  newest  account  of  Mexico.* 
.  This  plant)  therefore,  must  be  reckoned  amon^ 
the  few  which  are  indigenous  in  three  quarters  of 
the  globe.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  Iha^^ 
the  Europeans,  in  the  course  of  time,  introduced 
a  better  species  or  variety  into  America,  where, 
several  kinds  are  actually  cultivated  at  present*. 

In  the  history  of  the  American  indigo, .  I  ,must 
here  leave  a  considerable  hiatus,  which  perhaps 

work  apptared  to  Philip  II  too  large,  and  he  commiseioned  his  phy« 
sician  Nardo  Anton.  Eeccbi,  a  Neapolilan,  to  make  an  extract  from 
it.  This  extract  was  translated  into  Spanish  by  Francis  Ximenes^  a 
Dominican,  who  caused  it  to  be  printed  in  Mexico,  in  quarto,  in 
l6l5,  and  in  ^65\  it  was  printed  in  Latin  at  Rome.  ThejesuH 
Nierembeig,  who  was  born  of  German  parents  at  Madrid,  and  bt^ 
came  there  professor  of  history,  had  thus  an  opportunity  of  consult* 
ing  the  manuscripts  of  Hernandes,  preserved  at  that  time  in  the 
library  of  the  Escurial,  butsinee  unfortunately  burnt,  and  he  indeed 
quotes  them,  lib.  i.  cap.  15,  p.  10.  See  Clavigeio  in  Storia  del 
Messico,  ii.  p.  21 1.  What  Job.  de  I^et  took  from  Hemandes  was 
extracted,  as  he  says  himself,  from  the  Spanish  translation  of  Xi- 
menes.  This  information  may  serve  to  improve  or  enlarge  what 
HaUer  sftys,  Bibliotheca  Boian.  i.  p.  419,  u.  452. 

*  Storia  antica  flel  Messico.  Ip  Cesena^  1780,  4  parts,  4to.  li. 
p.  1 89.  Sig.  Raynal  afferma,  che  questa  pianta  fu  transpiantata  dair 
India  orientate  nell*  America,  eche  avendone  fatta  sperienza  in  pa- 
recchi  paesi,  si  stabili  la  coltura  della  medesima  nclla  Carolina, 
nella  Spagnuola,  e  nel  Messico.  Ma  questo  h  uno  de*  moltiabbagli 
di  quel  filosofo.  Si  consta  per  la  testimonianza  di  Don  Ferd.  Co* 
lonibo,  che  una  delle  piante  proprie  delle  isola  Spagnuola  era  quella . 
deir  Indaco,  Sappiamo  ancora  per  la  testimonianza  degli  storici 
del  Messico,  e  singolarmente  del  Dpct.  Hernandez,  che  git  antichi 
Messicani  si  scrvivano  dell*  Indaco.  Tra  tanii  storici  del  Messico  da 
me  vednti  non  ho  trovato  nh  anche  uno  che  abbia  crediita  straniwa 
quelia  pianta. 
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may  be  one  day  filled  up  from  books  of  travels 
and  topography.  All  that  I  know  at  present  is, 
that  the  first  indigo  brought  to  £urope  was  pro- 
cured from  Guatirnala,  consequently  from  Mexico, 
and  that  this  article  was  supplied  at  first,  and  for 
a  long  time,  by  none  of  the  West  India  islands 
but  St.  Domingo  alone, 

Krunitz  says,^  tnit  on  what  authority  I  do  not 
know,  that  Lopes  de  Gomes  relates  that,  in  his 
time,  a  very  fine  sky-blue  colour  was  prepared  in 
Hispaini(^a«  If  the  person  here  alluded  to  be 
Lopez  de  Gomara,  who  accompanied  Ferdinand 
Cortez  as  chaplaiujf  this  would  be  the  oldest  testi- 
mony that  could  be  esipected,  and  would  corre- 
spond with  the  account  given  by  Labat  But  I 
shall  leave  the  further  investigation  of  this  subject 
to  others,  and  observe,  that  the  cultivation  of  in* 
digo  was  begun  in  Carolina  in  1747>  and  accord- 
ing to  Anderson  was  encouraged  the  year  following 
by  premiums.  J 

This  article,  therefore,  was  brought  from  both 
the  Indies  to  Europe,  and  recommended  itself  so 
much  by  the  superiority  and  richness  of  its  dye, 
by  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  used,  and 
the  advantages  attending  it,  that  it  suddenly  ba- 

*  Eqcyclop.  vol.  zxix.  p.  548.  The  same  thing  is  said  in  the 
TiuUche  Encyclcped.  vol.  xvii.  p.  338. 

t  His  works,  which  are  scarce,  may  be  found  in  fiarda's  Col]eQ«> 
tion»  vol.  ii. 

X  Hist,  of  Commerce,  German  translat.  vol.  vii.  p.  39O. 
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nisbed  from  all  dye-houses  the  European  wotdl; 
^vhich  was  cultivated,  in  particular^  in  Tburia^a 
in  Germany,  in  Languedoc  in  France,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rieti  in  the  dominions  of  the 
eburcb.  At  first,  a  small  quantity  of  indigo  only 
was  added  to  t))e  wcTad,  by  which  the  latter  was 
improved ;  more  was  afterwards  gradually  use^i 
and  at  last  the  quaatity  became  so  large,  that  the 
smaU  admixture  of  woad  served  only  to  revive  tbo 
fermentation  of  the  indigo,  but  was  not  capable 
itself  of  communicating  any  colour.  It  was  soon 
observed,  that  every  yard  of  cloth  could  be  d^^ 
somewhat  cheaper  when  indigo  was  used  along 
with  woad,  than  when  the  latter  was  employed 
alone  according  to  the  ancient  method.  Germaujp 
then  lost  a  productipn  by  which  formers,  merchants, 
carriers,  and  others,  acquired  great  riches* 

In  the  sixteenth  century  people  began,  in  many 
countries,  to  make  considerable  improvements  ia 
dyeing.  For  this  purpose,  new  dye-stufl^  both 
indigenous  am)  foreign,  were  subjected  io  experi* 
ment,  and  trials  were  made  with  salts  which  had 
never  before  been  employed.  In  this  manner 
dyers  sometimes  obtained  colours  which  pleased 
by  their  novelty  and  beauty ;  but  it  needs  excita 
no  surprise  that  many  new  methods  of  dyeing  did 
not  produce  the  desired  eSect.  Many  communH 
cated  colours  which  were  agreeable  to  the  eye,  but 
they  soon  faded;    and  some  rendered  the  dyed 
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doth  SO  tender,  that  it  soon  rotted  on  the  shop- 
keepers'shelves.    Governments  conceiving  it  then 
necessary' to  do  something  for  the  security  of  the 
purchaser,  considered  the  imperfection  of  the  art 
as  a  premeditated  deception;  and  as  it  was,  at 
tiiat  time,  supposed  that  some  pigments  could 
giye  durable  and  genuine  colours,  and  others  fad- 
ing or  false  ones;  and  also  that  the  pernicious 
effects  of  salts  could  not  be  prevented  or  moder- 
ated, they,  in  general,  prohibited  the  use  of  all 
new  materials  from  which  hurtful  consequences  bad 
been  observed  to  arise,   i 
'    L^islators  are  neither  almighty,  omniscient,  nor 
infallible.    With  the  best  views,  and  a  firm  deter- 
mination to  discharge  their  duty,  they  may  rt^ 
commend  things  hurtful,  and  prohibit  c^ers  that 
might  be  attended  with  advantage.     Were  their 
commands  and  prohibitions  inviolable,  insuperable^ 
and  irresistible,  they  would  often  confine  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  render  useful 
inventions  impossible.   But  the  pec^le,  when  they 
have  not  entirely  become  machines,  know  how  to 
elude,  even  at  great  personal  hazard,  faulty  regu- 
lations, and  by  prohibited  ways  to  obtain  greater 
advantages  than  those  which  formed  the  object  of 
the  orders  issued  by  their  government     This  was 
the  case  in  regard  to  the  art  of  dyeing  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

A  recess  of  the  diet  held  in  1577  prohibited. 
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uodet*  the  severest  penalties,  the  newly^invented 
pernicious,  cleceitful,  eating,  and  corrosive  dyci 
called  the  devifs  rfye,  for  which  vitriol  and  other 
eating  substances  were  used  instead  of  wofid. 
This  prohibition,  the  identical  words  of  which  I 
have  retained,  was  renewed  in  1594  and  ISOS^ 
with  the  addition  of  this  remark,  that,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  weight  of  the  bad  dyes,  a  pound  of 
4indyed  silk  for  sewing  or  embroidery,  would  pro- 
duce two  or  three  pounds  of  dyed.^ 

Allusion  seems  to  be  made  here  to  black,  whidi 
at  that  time  was  the  colour  of  the  higher  orders. 
It  appears  that  at  this  period  astringent  juices  and 
martial  vitriol  began  to  be  used  more  than  they 
i)ad  been  formerly,  and  cloth  when  too  long  boil- 
ed with  the^e  substances,  becomes  exceedingly 
tender:  black  cloth  is  even  sometimes  spoilt,  in 
this  manner,  at  present.  It  is  also  true,  that 
cloth  receives  the  greatest  addition  in  weight  when 
dyed  black,  and  the  next  greatest  when  dyed  blue. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  accurate  experiments  in 
regard  to  the  weight  which  cloth  acquires  by  dye- 
ing ;  but  one  may  safely  assert,  that  it  is  stated  far 
too  high  in  the  recess  of  the  diet.  Fifteen  ounces 
of  raw  silk  lose  by  that  kind  of  scouring,  which  the 
French  call  decrtiementy  four  ounces;  consequently, 
white  silk  weighs  eleven  ounces,  but  after  it  is 

*  All  these  prohibitions  may  be  found  in  Sckreber'i  Beschreilung 
'  des  Waidtes.     Halle  1752,  4to.  in  the  Appendix,  p.  1,  2. 
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4yeA  black  its  w^'rght  is  inci^eased  to  thirteen 
Ounces.  In  general,  a  black  dye  increases  tbe 
weight  of  cloth  a  filth  more  than  bright  dyes.* 

As  indigo,  after  this,  soon  became  cotnmoo,  and 
Ihe  sale  of  'woad  was  injiired,  the  first  profaibttioD 
Bgainat  ibe  jbroier  tvas  issued  by  Saxony,  in  tfaa 
year  }&50;t  and  because  govenunent  well  knew 
how  much  deprends  on  a  name,  when  one  wishes 
t&  render  an  object  odious  or  estimable,  the  pro** 
hibition  was  cduched  in  terms  which  seemed  to 
show  thkt  indigo  was  included  among  those  eating 
substances,  termed  in  the  recess  already  mentbbid 
danl's  dyes.  In  the  year  1653  Duke  Ernest,  the 
pious,  caused  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  tbe  diet  by 
bis  envoy,  Dr.  Hoennen,  that  indigo  should  be  en- 
tirely banished  from  the  empire,  and  that  an  ex^ 
elusive  privilege  should  be  granted  to  tho^e  wb6 
dyed  with  woad.l  This  was  followed  by  an  ini'- 
perial  prohibition  on  the  S  1st  of  April  I654,§  in 
which  every  thing  ordered  in  regard  to  the  deoirs 
dyes  is  repeated,  with  this  addition,  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  private  introduction 
of  indigo,  by  which  the  trade  in  woad  was  lessen- 
ed, dyed  articles  injured,  and  money  carried  out 
of  the  country.    The  elector  took  the  earliest  op* 

•  Obsenratioos  sur  la  Physique,  par  Rozier^  iii.  1774,  p»  183. 

f  Schreber  ut  supra,  p.  9. 

X  Schreber.    Hauptst.  v.  p.  122. 

{  Ibid.  p.  3. 
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portunity,  the  same  year,  to  make  known  and  en* 
force  this  prohibition  with  great  severity  in  his 
dominions.* 

The  people  oi  Nuremberg^  who  at  that  time 
cultitated  woad,  went  stiU  iiirtfaen  They  made  a 
law  that  tbeir  dyers  shouki  annually  take  an  oath 
diot  to  use  indigo ;  and  at  present  they  are  obliged 
to  do  the  same  thicig,f  diough  indigo  is  as  neces* 
0ary  to  tbeoi  as  to  others ;  a  most  indecent  dis- 
regard tx>  religion^  which,  however,  is  not  without 
exaiapie.  In  the  French  monarchy,  where  aU 
offices  were  purchased  and  sold,  every  cottAsdlor 
ef  parUamefiit,  on  his  entrance,  was  c^liged  to 
swear  that  be  had  not  obtained  his  place  by  money, 
ilfitii^  at  length,  some  ofie  had  the  courage  to  refuse 
taking  a  false  oath.  Thi»  also,  in  Germany,  many 
placemen  must  swear  that  they  will  observe  all  the 
orders  of  government,  yet  many^df  them  are  daily 
violated,  and  kideed  cannot  be  observed,  or,  at 
any  rate,  not  without  great  mischief  and  con<- 
fosiom 

What  was  done  in  Germany  in  regard  to  Thu* 
tingia,  was  done  in  France  in  regard  to  Languedoc. 
Inconsequence  of  an  urgent  representation  by  the 
states  of  that  province,  the  use  of  indigo  was  for- 
bidden in   159S;X   and  this  prohibition  was  af- 

*  Sobrebcr  at  nipra,  p.  11. 

+  Gatterer*s  Technologisches  MagaziB,  i.  2.  p.  S56. 
X  Le  Guide  da  conimerce  de  F  Ameriqae  par  le  port  de  Marseille. 
A  Avignon  1777,  4to.  i.  p.  366. 
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tenvards  repeated  several  times.  But  in  the  ivell^ 
koowo  edict  of  1669^  in  which  Colbert  separated 
the  fine  from  the  common  dyers,  it  was  stated, 
that  indigo  should  be  used  without  woad;  and  in 
I737f  dyers  were  left  at  liberty  to  use  indigo  alone, 
or  to  employ  a  mixture  of  indigo  and  woad.* 

In  England,  where,  I  believe,  woad  was  not  at 
ihat  time  cultivated,  the  first  mention  of  indigo  in 
the  laws  occurs  in  theyear  1581^  under  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  not,  however,  on  account  of  a  blue 
but  a  black  dye.  No  woollen  artides  were  to  be 
dyed  black  with  the  galUnut,  madder,  or  other  ma- 
terials, till  they  had  received  the  fir^t  ground,  cmt 
been  rendered  blue  by  woad,  or  woad  and  indigo 
together.!  In  like  manner,  it  was  long  believed, 
that  no  durable  black  could  be  produced  unless  the 
•article  were  first  dyed  in  a  blue  pan.  Hats  also 
ivere  not  considered  to  be  properly  dyed  unless 
traces  of  a  blue  tint  could  be  discovered  on  the 
place  where  they  were  cut.  j:  At  present,  our  dyers 
can  communicate  a  durable  black  without  a  blue, 
ground,  as  well  as  dye  a  fixed  blue  without  woad ; 
and  in  every  part  of  Europe  foreign  indigo  will 
continue  to  be  the  most  common  material  for  dye- 

•  See  Hellofs  Abhandlung,  from  Memoires  de  VAcad,  h  Paris, 
annde  1740,  in  Hamburg,  Magaz,  i.  5,  p.  4!?. 

't*  The  Statutes  at  large,  vol.  ii.  Lond.  1735,  p.  250— -except 
the  same  (the  woollen  article)  be  first  grounded  with  woad  only;  or 
with  woad  and  a  Nele,  alias  bluelnde. 

X  Marperger*s  Beschreibung  des  Hutmacher*handwerks«  Alten-- 
turg.  1719*  Svo.  p.85. 
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ing^  till  its  high  price  render  it  necessary  to  obtain 
a  similar  pigrnent  from  indigenous  plants* 


VANES.    WEATHERCOCKS, 

If  the  poet  Seneca  was  well  informed^  mankind, 
in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  bad  no  particular 
names  for  distinguishing  the  principal  winds.* 
This  is  not.  at  all  incredible ;  because  with  their 
rafts  and  floats,  which  were  the  first  vessels,  they 
for  a  long  time  ventured  out  to  sear  only  so  far  that 
tijey  could  easily  return  to  the  shore;  and,  there- 
fore, while  navigation. continued  in  this  state,  they 
had  little  reason  to  trouble  themselves  about  the 
direction  of  the  winds.  It  is  more  certain  that 
those  nations  respecting  whom  we  have  the  oldest 
information,*  distinguished  by  names  the  four  prin- 
cipal winds  .only.  This  is  generally  proved  by  a 
passage  in  Homer,  where  he  intends  to  mention 
all  the  winds,  and  names  only  four;f  but  this 
proof  is  of  little  weight;  for  what  poet  at  pre- 
sent would,  with  the  like  view,  think  of  boxing  the 
compass,  or  of  introducing  into  a  poem  the  names 
of  all  tlie  thirty- two  points?  Would  he  not  rather 

*  Meclea,  ver.  dl6:  Nondum  Boreas,  nondum  Zephyrus  nomen 
h^bebant*  .    .        ^  , 

f  Ody^;  V.  295  :  Una  vero  Eurusque  Notusque  ruit,  Zepbyrus- 
qile  vehemens  et  Boreas  serenus. 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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bq  satisfied  with  the  names  of  the  four  chief  winds 
alone  ?  If  more  names,  therefore,  were  usual  ip 
Homer's  time,  he  would  not  consider  it  necessary 
to  name  them.  In  another  passage  he  names  only 
two  winds;*  and  from  these  some  have  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  no  more  were  then  known ; 
but  this  assertion  indeed  is  completely  refuted  by 
the  passage  first  quoted.  It  can,  however,  be  easily 
proved,  that  for  a  long  time  names  were  given  to 
the  four  principal  winds  only. 

One  may  easily  see  also  what  at  first  gave  rise 
to  this  distinction.  The  sun  at  noon  stands  always 
over  one  point  of  the  horizon,  which  appears  to  the 
observer  as  a  circle,  having  the  place  where  he 
himself  is  as  its  centre.  This  point  is  called  the 
meridian  or  south,  and  the  one  opposite  to  it  the 
north.  If  the  observer  turns  his  face  towards  the 
liprtb,  he  will  have  on  his  right  hand  the  east,  and 
on  his  left  the  west.  The  space  between  these 
principal  winds  contains  ninety  degrees,  or  a  right 
angle.t     The  number,  however,  must  soon  have 

*  Iliad,  IX.  5*  Sicut  autem  venti  duo  pontum  commoyenjt  pisco- 
suRi^  Boreas  et  Zephyrus.  It  almost  appears  that  Seneca  also  consi- 
dered these  two  names  as  the  oldest.  Homer,  however,  Iliad,  xxi. 
334,  where  he  speaks  only  of  two,  names  the  Zephyrus  and  Notu^ 
Strabo^  i.  p.  51*  (2Q)  :  E10-/  Zs  rnfts  6t  ^otct  8uo  rwg  nvMiBtrarQue  mm  oycyuouc, 
fio/;cav  xixi  Norov :  Sunt  qui  duos  praecipuos  ventos  faciunt,  Boream  et 
Austrum. 

f  Favorinus  in  Aulus  Gellius,  ii.  22,  says :  Exortus  et  occasus 
mobiliaet  varia  sunt ;  meridies  septemtrionesque  statu  .'perpetuo  stant 
ctmanent.  Plin.  ii.  47,  p«  9^s  Veteres  quatuor  omnino  servarere. 
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been  raised  to  eight,  and  this  division  wad  usual  in 
the  time  of  Aristotle.*  Afterwards  twelve  points  in 
the  heavOns  were  adopted,  also  as  many  winds ; 
and  in  the  time  of  Vitruvius  men  had  distinguished 
and  given  names  to  tvirenty-fouf,  though  this  divi* 
sion  was  very  little  used.  To  determine  the  names, 
however,  employed  in  the  last  two  divisions  is  at* 
tended  with  some  difficulties;  and  it  almost  appears 
as  if  writers  did  not  always  apply  to  them  the  samo 
meaning.^ 

The  Greeks  considered  ^olus  as  the  first  per* 
son  who  made  navigators  acquainted  with  the 
winds.  He  is  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  Volcanic 
islands,  afterwards  named  the  ^olian ;  and  if  this 
be  true,  he  would  certainly  have  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  weather,  and  marking  the 
winds  by  the  smoke  continually  rising  up  there 
from  burning  volcanoes.  This  celebrated  perso- 
nage, who  received  Ulysses  on  his  return  from  the 
Trojan  war,  by  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  may 

per  totidem  mundi  partes^  ideo  nee  Homerus  plures  nominate hebeti^ 
ut  mox  indicatum  est,  ratione. 

*  Aristot.  Meteorol.  ii.  cap«  5  et  6.  On  this  account,  ai  Salmis 
swfi  remarks,  the  book  de  Mundo  cannot  belcHig  to  Aristotle,  asmen-* 
tion  is  made  in  it  of  twelve  winds* 

.  +  Tiiose  who  wish  to  examine  further  into  this  subject  may  con- 
sult Salmttsios  ad  Soiin.  p.  860.  Cellarii  Noiii.  orhis  antiqui,  u 
p.  32,  Riccioli  Almagestuin,  i.  p.  75,  and  the  writers  there  quoted. 
Compareiilso  Berghaus  Geschichieder  Sehiffartskunde,  Leipsic  179^^ 
Svo.  i.  p.  27!^. 

L  2 
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have  assisted  navigators,    who   afterwards  ms(de 
known  the  services  which  he  rendered  to  them.* 

The  antiquity  of  the  division  into  thirty-tw<5 
points,  used  at  present,  I  am  not  able  to  deter* 
mine.  Riccioli  thinks  that  they  have  been  em- 
ployed since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  but 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  can  be  proved.  That 
assertion  perhaps  is  founded  only  on  the  opinion, 
that  this  emperor  gave  German  names  to  the  winds 
und  the  quarters  of  the  world.  This  indeed  is 
stated  by  his  historian  Eginhart,  who  mentions  the 
names,  which  I  shall  here  insert,  together  with  the 
Latin  names  added  by  Eginhart,  and  those  usual 
at  present,  t 

Subsolanus .  •  «  Ostroniwind    <  .  .  .  £ast. 

Eurus    •  •  .  •  •  Ostsundroni East-south-east 

Euroauster .  •  •  Siindostroni South-east. 

Auster Sundroni   •' South. 

Austroafricus    •  Sundwestroni  ....  South-south-wedt. 

*  Plin.  vii.  sect.  57*  p*  4l6:  Ventorum  rationem  i&olus  Hellenis 
filius  docuU.  DiodoK.  Sic,  v.  7,  p.  336  (29 1).  uSEolum  velorum 
tistim  docuissd  rei  nanticae  studiosos  memotant.  £x  ignis  quoque 
prodigiis  diligenter  observatis,  qui  venti  ingruituri  essent^  indigenis 
<3erto  prsedixisse.  Servius  ad  Mneid.  i.  b6,  Plin.  iii'.  Cf,  p.  l64: 
Sropgyle^  in  qua  regnavit  ^olus^  qnas  a  Lipara  Hquidiore  flamma 
tantum  difTert ;  e  cujus  fumo>  quinain  flaturi  sint  venti,  in  iriduum 
prsedicere  incolse  iraduntur.  Sirabo,  vi.  p.  423.  (S76).  Compare 
Banters  OoUerlehre,  iii.  p.  678>  2JkA  Riccii  Dissertat.  Homer,  iii. 
p.  100. 

t  Eginhartua  de  Vita  ei  Gestis  CaroU  Magni,  cwante  Schminkia. 
Traject.  ad  Rhen.  171 1>  4to.  p.  132,  133. 
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Africus   .  .  •  •  Westsundroni  •  .  .  •  South-west. 

'^2ephyru3  .  .  .   Westroni West, 

Corns Westnardroni  ....  Wcst-north^west,  . 

Circius   .  .  .  •  Nordwestroni  •  .  .  .  North-west. 

Septemtrio    .  .  Nordroni North. 

Aquilo    ....  Nordostroni North-north* east. 

Yuiturnus  .  .  .  Ostnordroni  .  .  .  •  .  North-east. 

It  has,  however,  been  long  since  remarked,  that 
tbese  names  are  nuicb  older  than  Charles  the 
Great  ;*  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  they  wpre 
only  more  accurately  defined,  or  publicly  confirmed 
by  tjiiis  prince,  or  that  in  bis  time  thpy  came  into 
general  use.  How  often  have  early  inventions 
been  ascribed  to  sovereigns,  though  they  were  only 
made  in  tbeir  reign?  !|£ven  >vboie  nations  have 
beep  s^id  to  be  descended  from  those  princes 
under  whom  they  first  became  known  to  foreign- 
fers ;  ^s,  fgr  example,  the  Poles  from  I^cb,  aqd  the 
Bohemians  from  Zecl). 

Charles,  however,  did  not  give  names  to  thirty- 
two,  butto  twelve  winds,  ^pr  was  .^e  the  first 
who  added  to  the  four  cardinal  points  eight  others, 
fpr  the  same  thing  is  asserted  of  many.  But  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  Charles's  names 
one  can  discover  trapes  of  that  ingenious  mode  of 
denoting  all  the  winds  with  four  words;  that  is  to 
sfty>  by  different  combinations  of  East,  West, 
South,  and  North.  It  is  certain  that  the  names 
of  the  different  points  and  winds  used  by  all  thet 

f  Adelun^*8  Wprterbuch,  under  the  word  East, 
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European  nations,  the  Italian^  only  excepted,  are 
of  German  origin,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
the  terms  of  art  employed  in  navigation  and  naval 
architecture.* 

It  appears  to  me  not  improbable,  that  the  divi- 
sion used  at  present  was  introduced  soon  after  the 
invention  of  the  magnetic  needle ;  at  least  Hono- 
rius,  surnamed  Augustodunensis,'\  who  must  have 
flourished  before  the  year  1125,  speaks  only  of 
twelve  winds;  as  do  also  Gervasius  in  1211,  and 
Vincent  de  Beauvais  in  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  who  gives  from  Isidorus,  who  lived 
about  the  year  636,  the  twelve  Latin  names  used 
byEginhartJ 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  means  for  indi- 
cating the  winds  were  invented  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod. I  here  allude  to  vanes,  flags,  and  every  other 
apparatus  by  which  the  direction  of  the  wind  can 
be  conveniently  and  accurately  discovered,  and 

*  See  an  explanation  in  Sturmii  Physica  eleciiva,  Noriinberg» 
17lBlS>4to.  ii:p.458. 

f  Of  the  writings  of  this  monk,  whom  I  shall  again  have  occa'* 
fiop  to  ^uote,  separate  editions  are  scarce*  They  are^  howerer,  to  b« 
found  in  Mcmmcjt  BibHotheca  Patrum,  torn.  xx.  where  he  says, 
p.  973,  in  the  book  de  Mundi  mgine,  u  cap.  54  :  Ventus  in  duodc- 
cim  di\  iditur,  et  quisque  proprium  vocabulum  sortitar :  de  quibuft 
quatuor  sunt  cardinales,  reliqui  illorum  oollaterales.  Compare  also 
f,  1012,  de  Phiiosaphia  Mundi,  lib.  i?.  cap.  16. 

.  X  Speculum  Natur.  iv.  34,  p.  254.  GervoiU  Otia  imperialiaf 
cap.  9.  in  Leibnitii  scriptores  Brunsvic.  Hanoverae  1705^  fol.  i* 
p.  89Q. 
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similar  to  those  erected  at  present,  on  many  pri*- 
vate  houses,  on  most  of  our  church  steeples^  and 
on  board  ships.  I  must,  however,  confess  tbdt 
1  have  hitherto  scarcely  observed  aby  trace  of 
them  among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  I  tAn 
find  no  account  of  them  in  works  where  all  the 
parts  of  edifices  are  named  ;  where  ships  and  every 
thing  belonging  to  them  are  expressly  described ; 
nothing  in  Pollux,  and  nothing  in  any  of  the 
poets.  I  am  unacquainted  also  with  any  old 
Greek  or  Latiq  word  that  can  be  applied  to  an 
apparatus  for  pointing  out  the  wind.  In  the  edi- 
tion of  Kirsch's  German  and  Latin  Dictionary 
printed  in  17^4,  we  find  fVetterhahn  (a  weather- 
cock) j)e/a/iii;2,  triion;  but  the  latter  term  is  bor- 
rowed from  tlie  tower  of  Andronicus,  of  which  1 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter ;  and  neither 
this  word  nor  petalunij  or  pttala^  arum^  which 
JCirsch  gives  also,  occurs  in  this  sense  in  any  an- 
cient author,  and  the  case  is  the  same  with  pinna- 
cella,  ventilogiumf  aurologiumf  and  other  names 
which  are  to  be  found  in  some  dictionaries. 

1  am  acquainted  with  no  older  information  in 
regard  to  an  apparatus  for  observing  the  winds^ 
than  what  is  given  by  Vitruvius  respectirig  the 
tower  built  at  Athens  by  Andrdnicus  Cyrrhestes, 
that  is,  of  Cyrrhus,  a  town  in  Syria.  This  tower, 
which  was  built  of  marble,  in  an  octagonal  form, 
had  on  each  side  a  representation  of  that  wind  op- 
posite to  which  it  was  placed.     Its  summit  termi* 
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nated  in  a  smal]  spire,  od  irvhich  was  a  copper  tri- 
ton,  made  to  turn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present 
its  front  to  the  wind,  and  to.ppint  with  a  rod  held 
in  its  right  hand  to  the  image  of  the  wind  blowing 
at  the  time.*  This  tower  is  still  standing ;  and  a 
description  and  figure  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the 
travels  of  Spon  and  Wheeler,!  and  in  those  also 
of  P6cock.:j;  The  figures  representing  the  windsi 
which  are  larger  than  the  life^  are  executed  in  basso 
relievo,  and  correspond  to  the  seasons  at  which 
they  generally  blow.  At  the  top  of  each  side, 
under  the  architrave,  the  name  of  the  wind  is  in* 
scribed  in  Greek  characters.  Boreas,  the  North 
wind,  holds  in  his  hand  a  muscl^-^sfaell,  whi^h 
seems  to  denote  his  peculifir  power  over  the  se^. 
The  Zephyr  has  its  bosom  full  of  flowe^Si  because 
it  prevails  in  Marcbi  at  the  time  when  the  flowers 

^  Yitruv.  1.  6,  p*  41.  Qui  diligentius  p€rq|uisiyerunt»  tradiderui^t 
ve^tos  esse  octo>  maxime  quidem  Andronicus  Cjrrhestes.  Qui  eti- 
am  exemplum  collocavit  Athenit  turrim  manhoream  octogonon; 
et  in  singulis  lateribus  octogoni^  singulorum  ventornm  imagines  ex- 
culptas^  contra  suos  cujusque  flatus  designavit^  supraque  earn  turriin 
xnarmoream  metam  perfecit,  et  insuper  Tritonem  aereum  collocavit 
dextra  manu  virgam  porrigentem,  et  ita  est  machinatus^  uti  vento 
circumageretar»  et  sefnper  contra  flatum  consisteret^  supraque  i^« 
ginem  flantis  venti  indicem  virgam  teneret. 

t  Spon  and  Wheeler's  Travels,  Gennan  translation,  Nurnberg 
1690,  fol.  ii.  p.  34. . 

X  Pococke  Beschreibung  des  Morgenlandes.  Erlangen  1765,  4to, 
iii.  p.  246.  The  Anliquities  of  Athens  hy  Stuart  and  Revett.  i.  3. 
tab.  i<— xix.  Les  Ruines  des  plus  "beaux  Monumens  de  la  Grece,  par 
l^t.  l.e  Roy,  I^ris  177Q>  ii*  p^  7- tab«  3.  p.  50,  51.  tab.  95. 
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chiefly  blow  in  Greece ;  and  similar  attributes  arf» 
assigned  to  the  rest 

Yarro  bad  an  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  at  hi3 
farm.  *  Within  the  building  was  a  circle,  in  which 
the  eight  winds  were  represented,  and  an  index, 
like  that  of  a  clock,  pointed  to  that  wind  which 
was  blowing  at  the  time.  Nothing,  therefore,  was 
necessary  but  to  look  at  the  ceiling  to  know  from 
what  quarter  the  wind  came,  I  have  s^en  an  ap* 
paratus  of  the  same  kind  op  some  exchange,  either 
at  Lubec  or  Rotterdam.  Yarro  calls  the  tower 
of  Andronicus  horQfogium,  a  wqrd  which  Salmar 
sius  wishes  to  change  into  aurologium.  But  it 
contained  also  a  sun*dial,  as  we  are  assured  by 
Pocock,  who  observed  the  necessary  hour  lines ; 

.  ^  V»nro  de  re  rast.  iii.  5.17:  In  eodem  iNemisphflerio  medb  Gir<« 
cum'  d^rdinem  est  orbis  ventorum  octo,  ut  Athenit  in  faorologio* 
quod  fecit  Cyrrhestes^  ibique  eminens  radius  a  cardine  ad  orbem 
ita  movetuTy  ut  eum  tangat  ventum  qui  flet^  ut  intus  scire  possis. 
Segaer  has  illostiated  Varro's  apparatus  by  means  of  an  engraving, 
which  niay  be  seen  in  Gesner^s  edition  of  the  Scriplores  rei  rustiue, 
published  in  1773.  Those  who  may  wish  ^o  construct  an  apparatus 
of  this  kind^  will  find  sufficient  instructions  for  that  purpose  in 
Bion's  Mathemaiucher  Werhschuie,  Nurnberg  1741,  4to.  i.  p.  422; 
T.  28.  fig  7>  and  still  better  in  LeupolcTs  Tkeat,  Siat.  universale, 
part  iii.  p.  299.  Our  common  weathercocks  and  vanes,  when  well 
made,  and  preserved  from  rust,  show  the  poiiit  from  which  the  wind 
proceeds,  but  do  not  tell  their  names.  By  the  vanes  on  church 
steeples,  one  knows  that  our  churches  stand  in  a  direction  fromi  eart 
to  west,  and  that  the  altar  is  placed  in  the  eastern  end.  On  other 
buildings,  an  arrow,  which  points  to  the  north,  is  placed  under  th^ 
vane. 
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and  therefore  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  people^ 
who  through  the  want  of  clocks  would  oftener 
look  to  the  dial  than  to  the  weathercock,  gave  to 
the  tower  a  name  alluding  to  the  former  rather 
than  to  the  latter.  ^ 

Du  Cange  says,  that  a  triton,  by  way  of  wea- 
thercock) was  placed  on  the  temple  of  Andro- 
geus  at  Rome ;  but  I  am  unacquainted  with  the 
source  from  which  he  derived  this  information, 
and  of  that  temple  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain 
any  account  f  Whether  the  tritons  placed  on  the 
temple  of  Saturn  at  Rome  were  indicators  of  the 
wind,  or  whether  they  had  a  learned  signification, 

•  Gervasius  also,  whom  I  have  already  quoted^  gives  the  following 
information^  whieh  belongs  to  this  subject,  though  it  may  be  hardly 
worth  examination,  cap.  13,  p.  964:  In  coniinio  civitatis  Neapoli- 
teiuB  VirgiHuft  hortum  plantftverat,  Ibi  erat  imago  cnea  buccinalm 
ad  OS  tenens,  qoam  quoties  auster  ex  objecto  sabintnibat,  statim 
ipsius  venti  flatus  convertebatur.  Quid  autem  conversio  iata  noti 
comiDodi   portabat,    audite.      Est   in   confinio   civitatis    Neapol. 

xooos  excelsus bic  fumum  teterrimom  eructat,  et  ligna  exusta  in 

carbonts  colorem.  -  -  -  Flante  ergo  noto  polvis  caltdus  segetes  omnes^ 
que  froctus  exurit,  sicque  terra  feracissima  ad  sterilitatem  ducitur, 
Ob  hoc  tauto  regionis  illius  damno  consulens  Virgilius  in  opposito 
moDte  statuam,  ut  drximus,  cum  tuba  erexit,  ut  ad  primum  ventilati 
comu  sonitum,  et  in  ipsa  tuba  flatus  subintrantis  impulsom  notus 
^epultos  vi  Mathesift  quassaretur.  Unde  fit  qtiod  statua  ilia  vel 
ittate  consomta  vel  invidorum  mditia  demoHta,  asepe  pristina  damna 
rcparantur.  Leupold  also  proposes  a  wind  index  which  emits  a 
tone. 

'f  Du  Cange  refers  to  Anonytnus  de  arte  arckitecionica,  cap.  2 : 
Tritonem  aerenm,  ventorum  indicem,  Rpmae  fuisse  ad  templum  An* 
drogei  Cyrenensis. 
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as  Macrobius  asserts,  I  will  not  venture  to  deter* 
mine.  *  It  is  probable  that  the  pillar,  some  remains 
of  which  were  found  at  Gaeta,  (Cajeta^)  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  on  which  the  names  of  th6 
winds  were  cut  out  in  Greek  and  Latin,  served  as 
a  wind  indicator  also,  f 

But  it  is  more  than  probable  that  an  apparatus 
for  pointing  out  the  wind,  similar  to  that  at  Athens, 
was  erected  also  at  Constantinople.  At  least  I 
consider  as  such  what  was  called  by  some  anenuh 
duUumy  and  by  others  anemoderium  ;  the  informa- 
tion respecting  which  has  not,  as  I  conceive,  been 
hitherto  understood,  not  even  by  Banduri.  In  my 
opinion,  it  was  not  a  building  or  tower,  but  a  co* 
lumn,  furnished  with  a  vane,  somewhat  similar  to 
what  is  still  seen  in  many  places  on  the  sea  coasti, 
where  a  high  pole  is  erected  with  a  flag.  Thi9 
pillar,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  consist- 
ed entirely  of  copper;  it  was  square,  and  in  height 
not  iaferior  to  the  loftiest  columns  in  the  city. 
Its  summit  formed  a  pyramid,  and,  as  I  conjecture, 
an  octagonal  one,  upon  which  stood  a  female  figure, 

*  Saturn,  i.  8.  p.  223.  lllud  non  omiserim,  Tritonas  cum  bucci* 
nis^  fastigio  Saturni  sdis  superpositos ;  quoniam  ab  ejus  commeiBO* 
ratione  ad  nostram  aetatem  historia  clara  et  quasi  voealis  est^  ante 
vero  muta  et  obscura  et  incognita,  quod  testantur  cauds  TritonuHi 
humi  mersae  et  absconditas. 

t  Neapolitana  Htttoria,  a  I.  C.  Oapacio  conscripta.  NeapoK 
1 607>  4to.  lib.  ii.  p*  596.  Tbe  author  says  the  following  words  wera 
inscribed  on  it:  Ai>|/,  x/S«v9T0f,  vorof,  «upof,  Africus,  Austro*AfrictiSf 
Auster,  Eurus,  Subsolanus. 
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that  turned  round  with  every  wind,  and  conse- 
quently was  a  vane,  only  not  a  triton,  as  at  Atiiens, 
Below  it,  op  each  side  of  the  pyramid,  w^re  seen 
a  great  many  figures,  which  I  will  venture  to  asse)rt 
were  attributes  or  lavages  of  the  winds,  to  which 
the  female  figure  pointed.  Nicetas  says,  that 
there  were  observed  ^rpong  them  birds,  agricultu- 
ral itnplements,  the  se^  with  shipping,  fishing*boatS| 
and  naked  Cupids  sporting  with  apples,  which,  io 
my  opinion,  denoted  the  different  seasons  iq  whicb 
each  wipd  was  accustomed  to  blQw.  ^ 

*  Being  desirpus  of  convinciog  the  reader  that  I  acn  right  in  in;f 
opinion^  and  as  tlie  books  which  contain  this  information  are  to  be 
Ibimd  only  in  the  best  libraries^  and  as  it  would  be  troublesome  to 
search  through  them  and  give  quotations  in  the  usual  manner^  | 
shall  here  transcribe  or  point  out  all  the  passages  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  The  passage  of  Nicetas  may  be  found  in  Fabricii  Bi^ 
Hoih,  Gr^BCO,  vi,  p.  407»  and  in  Baiuiuri  Imperium  OrientaU,  Fsri- 
aiis  17U,  fol.  torn.  i.  lib.  vi.  p.  108.  Nicetas  speaks  of  it  again  in 
Hh.  ii.  ie  Andronico,  according  to  the  Venetian  edition,  1729,  fol. 
p.  175.  He  there  says,  that  the  emperor  was  desirous  of  placing  his 
image  on  the  anemodulium,  where  tlie  Cupids  stood.  Another  writ- 
er, Anonymu$  de  aniiqm^aiihus  Constaniin.  in  Banduri  fmper.  Ori^ 
enl.i.  p.  iii.  lib.  i.  p.  17,  says  expressly,  that  the  twelve  winds  were 
represented  on  it,  and  that  it  was  erected  witli  much  astronomical 
knowledge  by  Heliodorus,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Isauricus :  yucra  voKKiis 
tmmifi-ns  x«*  arrpcvo/ueis  twetn  towto.  In  the  same  work,  lib.  V.  p.  89, 
St  is  said,  that  a  statue  of  the  consort  of  Leo  the  Great  was  erected  on 
the  anemoduliufM.  Georgii  Codini  Excerpta  de  AniiquUai,  Constant, 
Pbris,  (bl.  p.  54,  calls  Heliodorus,  the  artist,  an  astronotaer.  Cf- 
^eni  Compendium  Hut,  Paris,  l647>  fol^  i.  p.  323 :  r*  nrpanttXrt 
rwytjotviui  %•  hftptf  Xiyttfnv  ayt/inw,  i)ye4pc»  i  /ityag  BtiWiOf  irvpa/jni^g  ^^f^ 

YviiMOi  Tf  f^ftfTf f  krftvrdu  jr^OTyiXftnirf f  oeXXi}Xoif  4/ttcpwf,  xou  roif  xareu  ffff 010-49 
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tt  is  not  improbable  that  the  whole  pillar  was 
cohstructed  of  different  pieces  of  copper,  cast  singly 
^nd  then  joined  together;  and  it  appears  that 
neither  NicetaS,  nor  Cedrenus^  nor  the  Latins^ 
who  in  the  thirteenth  century  pulled  down  and 
melted  the  numerous  objects  of  art,  plundered 
from  various  (Sities  by  the  emperor  Constantino 
to  ornament  his  capital^  were  acquainted  with  the 
purpose  for  which  this  pillar  was  originally  des- 
tined, or  the  meaning  of  the  emblematical  figures 
represented  upon  it.  Nay,  there  is  even  reason 
to  think  that  the  Greeks  themselves,  at  this  time^ 
were  so  ignorant  as  to  believe  such  objects  to  be 
the  productions  of  magic.  According  to  Cedre- 
nus,  this  costly  wind  indicator  was  erected  by 
Theodosius  the  Great,  and  according  to  others  by 
Leo  Isauricus*  Were  the  first  assertion  true,  it 
would  belong  to  the  fourth  century,  and  in  the  se- 
cond case  to  the  eighth ;  but  I  cannot  help  sus*- 
pecting  that  it  was  constructed  before  the  time  of 
Theodosius.  The  female  figure,  which  indicated 
the  wind,  was,  according  to  Nicetas,  called  ane^ 

a»*fiwt.  yjxKinw  Zi  Bptras  i^^riy  Ttro/ifvov  itv9oi;  Ktynag  httxwti  rwy  ^nfitnv 
^uatuor  pedibas  suffultum  opus^  quod  Contentionem  ventorumvo- 
cant.  Theodosius  M.  erexit,  pyramidis  formam  depingens,  et  fic- 
tilibus  ^xornans  germinibus,  fructibus^  atque  malls  Panicis.  Starit 
et  nudi  amores  inyicem  sibi  blande  arridentes,  et  infra  traoseuntibus 
iliudcntes.  Rursum  alii  adolescentes  subsidentes  sreis  tubis  vento$ 
inflant,  et  imago  serea  in  subliini  volans,  auctos  flatus  ventorum 
denotat.     All  the  authors  here  quoted  belong  to  the  Hisiorici 
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modouloH^  but  aecordiag  to  Cedrenus  anemaderion. 
Tbe  former  denotes  a  person  who  belongs  to  the 
wiid ;  the  latter,  one  who  contends  with  the  wind  ;* 
and  both  these  appellations  are  well  suited  to  a 
vaiie  or  wiftd  indicator.  If  my  explanation  be 
correct,  this  work  oi  art  at  Constantinople  had 
nothing  in  common  with  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
constructed  by  Lysippus  atTarentum.f  The  latter 
uras  forty  cubits  in  height;  and  what  excited  great 
tfltonlshment  was,  that  though  it  would  shake  when 
poafaed  with  the  band,  it  withstood  tiie  force  of 
the  nK)st  violent  storms.  I  should  rather  com- 
pare the  statue  of  Lysippus  to  those  moveable 
masses  of  rock  which  are  mentioned  by  various 
suthors,  both  ancient  and  modern.  % 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  have  been 
wind  indicators,  of  this  kind  in  other  places,  rad 
that  more  passages  alluding  to  them,  not  hitherto 
remarked,  may  be  found  in  different  authors^ 
Professor  Michaelis,  who  was  desirous  to  assist 
me  in  my  researches,  pointed  out  to  ine  an  ac- 
count, undoubtedly  written  before  the  year  1J51,§ 

*  /^i^piS  rwv  otytfitDV, 

t  Plin.  'Hist.  nat.  xx^dv.  7«  sect.  18.  p.  647:  Talis  (Jupker) 
Aictus  a  Lysippo  xl  cubitorum.  Mirum  in  eo>  quod  inanu>  ut  fe- 
runt,  mobilisy  (ea  ratio  libramenti  est,)  nuUis  convellatur  procellis. 
JA  quidetn  providisse  et  artifex  dicitur,  modico  inten'allo,  unde 
tnaxime  flatam  opus  erat  frangi,  opposita  columna. 

X  These  I  have  quoted  in  Ariitot,  attsculi,  mrahil.  cap.  108^,  and 
in  Antigoni  Carysiii  HisL  mirah.  p.  HiSS,  to  which  may  be  added, 
Leheuf  Dissertations  sur  Thist,  eccles^  et  civile,  8.  2*  p.  188i 

§  Geographia  Nubiensis.    Parisiis  16J9.  4to.  p.  118:  Estetiam 
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m  which  it  is  stated,  tliat  there  w^  at  Hems^  m 
Syria>  formerly  called  Emessa^  a  high  tower,  oa 
the  summit  of  which  was  a  copper  statue  of  a 
horseman  that  turned  with  every  wind.  It  13 
worthy  of  remark,  that  undeir  the  vane  there  wei^ 
figures,  among  which  was  that  of  a  scorpion ;  in 
all  probability  the  emblem  of  some  season. 

In  Europe,  the  custom  of  placing  vanes  oa  the 
summits  of  the  church- steeples  is  very  old ;  and 
as  these  vanes  were  made  in  the  figure  of  a  cock, 
they  have  thence  been  denominated  weathercocks^ 
In  the  Latin,  therefore,  of  the  middle  ages,  we 
meet  with  the  words  galim  and  ventilogiufn.  The 
latter  is  used  by  Radulphus,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  1 270.  *  Mention  of  weathercocks  occurs 
in  the  ninth,!   eleventh, J   twelfth,^  and  thir- 

in  eadem  urbe  Hems  super  excelsam  testudinem  in  medio  urbt& 
efectam>  statua  aeaea  equitis  formam  referensj  quae  pro  varioven* 
torum  circumductu  varie  circumvolvitur.  In  ejus  testudinis  pariete 
est  lapis  infixus,  in  quo  scoq>ii  figura  est  incisa,  et  cum  quis  morsus 
sive  punctos  fuerit^  quod  secum  defert  lutum  ei  lapidi  applicat  ac 
morsui  adraoTet,  statimque  s^natur* 

*  Radulpbus  in  Vita  S.  Bichardi  Ckesfrensis  episcopi,  man*  6o, 
Sicut  prieeminet  ventilogium  toti  fabricae^  quod  quidem  quanto 
altius  ertgitur^  tanto  plus  tempestatibus  irruentibus  fronte  opponitur. 
More  passages  of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  Du  Cange. 

t  In  Ughelli  Italia  sacra,  Romse  l652,  fol.  iv.  p.  735,  we  find 
the  following  inscription  on  a  weathercock  then  existing  at  Brixen : 
Dominus  Rampertus  episc,  gallom  hunc  fieri  prsecepit  an.  820. 

X  Eckehard,  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  St.  G^Ue,  in  Casibus  mo' 
na&terii  S.  Galii,  cap,  5 :  duo  ex  illisascenduntcampanarium,  cujus 
cacuminis  gallum  aureum  putantes. 

§  Honofiu«a  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  Maxima  Bi- 
llioth  Patrtim,  xx.  p.  1066,  de  antiquo  ritu  missarum,  i.  144 :  Nott 
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teeofth*  centuries.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  codk 
tt^as  intended  as  an  emblem  of  clerical  vigilance.  In 
the  ages  of  ignorance,  the  clergy  frequently  styled 
themselves  the  cocks  of  the  Almighty,  whose  duty 
it  was,  like  the  cock  which  roused  Peter,  to  call 
thepeople  to  repentance,  or  at  any  rate  to  church,  f 
The  English,  therefore,  are  niistaken,  when  they 
suppose  that  the  figure  of  a  cock  was  first  made 
choice  of  for  vanes  in  the  fourteenth  centuryj 
under  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  in  order  to  ridicule 
the  French,  with  whom  they  were  then  at  war; 
and  that  the  custom  of  cock-throwingf  that  is  to 
»ay,  of  throwing  sticks  at  a  cock  exposed  with  his 
wings  tied,  as  still  practised,  took  its  rise  at  the 
same  time.:}: 

-  In  France,  in  the  twelfth  century,  none  but 
noblemen  were  allowed  to  have  vanes  on  tlieir 
houses;  nay,  at  one  time,  this  was  the  priviiege 
of  those  who,  at  the  storming  of  a  town,  first 
planted  their  standards  on  the  ramparts.  ^    These 

sine  caossa  gallus  super  campanarium  ponhur.  Galkts  csim  dor- 
mientes  excitat^  et  per  hoc  admonetur  presbyter  gallus  Dei>  ut  per 
campanam  dormientes  ad  jnatutinas  excitet. 

*  Durantes  Rationale  divinor.  officior.  i.  tap.  i.  n.  22.  Raynerai 
contra  Faldenses,  cap.  5:  gallus  super  campanile  sjgnificat  doc- 
torem. 
^  i*  Ambrostus,  v..  cap.  24.  Vossius  de  Idolat,  iii.  cap.  86.  p.  598. 
h  Pierii  Valeriani  Hieroglyphica.  Francof.  ad  M.  l678»  4to.  p.  268^ 
Schmid  Fasteialends  Samiung.  Rostock^  4to.  p.  27. 

X  G.  W.  Albert!  Briefe  iiber  den  zustand  der  Rel.  und  Wissench. 
IB  Grossbritan.     Hannover  1752,  Svo.  u  p.  302. 

-  §  Saintfoix  Versuche  in  der  Geschicbte  der  Stadt  Paris^  Kopen-v 
bjgen  1765,  8yo.  v,  p.  27. 
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vai^s  Were  painted  with  the  knights'  arms^  or  the 
arms  were  cut  out  in  them,  and  in  that  case  they 
were  called  pancnceaua:* 

Flags  or  vanes  on  ships  occur  very  early,  but 
they  are  alwa:ys  mentioned  on  account  of  their  use 
in  making  signals.  They  were  of  various  forms 
and  colours ;  were  sometime^  drawn  up^  and  some-* 
times  taken  down ;  placed  sometimes  on  the  right 
and  sometimes  on  the  left  side  of  the  ship,  and 
were  changed  in  various  other  ways,  directions  for 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Tactics  of  the  emperc^r 
Leo.  They  were  named  vexilla,  JlammuldCy  also 
Jlammula  and  bandUj  and  the  last  two  appellations 
occur  in  the  works  of  the  younger  Greek  writers.^ 
But  though  the  oldest  writers  on  the  art  of  naval 
warfare,  such  as  Vegetius,J  recommend  a  know<» 
ledge  of  the  winds^  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any 
certain  account  of  apparatus  for  determining  the 
direction  of  them  on  board  a  ship.  Before  the 
discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle,  such  accuracy 
as  is  necessary  at  present  would  have  been  3uper<* 
fluous;  yet  naval  commanders  must  long  before 
have  had  some  means  of  distinguishing,  at  least, 
the  twelve  winds  then  defined^  though  no  traces 

*  Dictionnatre^Trevoux,  1704,  foL  article  GirouetUs 
f  Hirtmde  Bello  Alexand*  cap.  45 :  vexillo  sublate,  quo  pug^ 
V   nandj  dabat  signum.  --  -  Tacit.  Annul,  r.  2S:  prstona  navis  vex- 
illo insignis.     Livius,  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  S4 :  sigDO  sublato  in  praetoria 
nave.     Leonis  Taclica,  cap.  ]().  §  40, 42»  p.  349,  343.  edit.  Menrsii. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1612,  4to. 
J  Vegetius  dc  Re  milit.  lib.  v.  cap.  8,  p.  97.^ 

VOL.  IW  K* 
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of  tbem  are  to  be  found  ii>  the  works  which  have 
been  accidentally  preserved  tp  us. 

ScbefFer,*  who,  as  is  well  known,  collected  from 
the  works  of  the  pncients  all  the  terms  of  art  ap- 
plicable to  navigation,  thinks  that  the  band,  taenia, 
affixed  to  a  pole  at  the  stern  of  the  ship  |  did  not 
serve  so  much  for  an  ornament  as  to  indicate  the 
course  of  the  wind.  He  is,  however,  able  to  pro- 
duce no  other  authority  for  this  opinion  than  a 
passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters,  which  has  been 
ehai^ged  and  amended,  till  it  at  length  seems  to 
say  that  Cicero  had  resolved  to  embark,  because 
t^  vanes  had  announced  a  favourable  wind.;}: 

I  must  acknowledge  that,  at  present,  I  can  pro- 
duce no  older  inforoiation  in  regard  to  vanes  used 
on  board  ship,  to  indicate  the  course  of  tbe 
wind,  than  of  the  eleventh  century,  taken  from  the 
life  of  £a»ma,  the  c(»)sort  of  Canute  the  Great, 
king  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  England,  the 
author  of  which  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he 
relates.  Describing  the  magaiiicent  Norman  fleet 
sent  to  En^and  in  the  year  1013,  he  says  that 

*  De  milit.  navali.  Upsaliae  l654,  4to.  ii.  4,  p.  157,  and  p.  52, 
fig.  I.R.  - 

+  Pollux,  i.  9,  §  go,  p.  6 1  :  Inter  aphlasta  vel  aplaustria  rectum 
infixum  est  Ngoum,  quod  stalida  ¥00001,  h  cujus .medio lihteum  de- 
pendent fageia  apf»ettatur:  -ov  ro  tn  fo-rw  MptjULOfinfet  ptatcg  rwviot   ovo* 

X  Epist.  ad  Attlcum,  v.  12 :  Erat  in  anuoo  nihil  festinare,  I>elQ 
nee  me  inovere*  nisi  omnia  an^wnnptm  ovptK  vidiasem.  Crnesu,  in 
his  Clavis,  says:  a-Aptarripm^  wpM,  signa  secundae  tempestatis  ex.veipi' 
illis  in  fastii^iis  navium  et  domorum. 
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birds,  which  turned  round  with  the  wind,  were 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  m^sts.* 

At  that  time,  therefore,  instead  of  the  flags  used 
at  present,  a  vane,  shaped  like  a  bird,  was  placed 
at  the  summit  of  the  mast ;  perhaps  also  the  figure 
of  a  cock,  as  the  emblem  of  vigilance,  but  in  this 
case  not  of  clerical  vigilance.  In  the  cathedral 
of  Bayeux,  in  France,  is  a  piece  of  tapestry,  re- 
presenting the  actions  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
executed  with  the  needle,  either  by  his  consort  or 
under  her  direction,  in  which  vanes  are  seen  at  the 
top  of  the  masts,  in  many  of  the  ships-f 


GILDING. 


The  astonishing  extensibility  of  gold,  a  property 
in  which  it  far  surpasses  all  other  metals,  induced 
mankind,  at  an.  early  period,  to  attempt  beating  it 

♦  The  Encomium  Emmce  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Dii 
Chesne,  Historia  Normannor,  Scrip  tor,  Lutet.  Paris  1619,  fol. 
It  is  there  said,  p.  166  :  Hinc  6rat  cernere  leones  auro  fusiles  in  pup- 
pibuSy  hinc  autem  volucres  in  summis  malis  venientes  austros  suis 
^i^antes  versibus.  It  is  inserted  also  by  Langenbeck  in  Scripior. 
Jftemm  Danicar,  torn.  ii.  Hafniae  1773,  fol.  p.  476.  In  all  proba- 
bility vermniibus,  or  versationihus,  was  contracted  in  the  manuscript, 
Siad  the  transcriber  thence  made  versibus.  The  meaning  however 
is  clear:  The  birds  turned  according. to  the  wind,  and  thereby  an- 
j)0unced  its  direction. 

t  This  honourable  memorial  of  the  last  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury is  explained  *nd  illustrated  by  a  figure  in  Memoires  de  VAcadcrfij, 
des  Inscript.  ,  Pari*  1733,  4to.  vol.  viii.  p.  602. 

JVI    2 
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ihto  thin  plates,  as  the  value  of  it  led  them  to  the 
art  of  covering  or  gilding  things  of  every  kind 
with  leaves  of  it  It  is  proved  by  Herodotus  that 
the  Egyptians  were  accustomed  to  gild  wood  arid 
metals;*  and  gilding  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  books   of  the    Old  Testamentt    The  gold 

♦.  Herodot.  lib.  iu  63,  p.  133 :  to  «ya\ua  lo  n,  mt^  fux^  JuXi»i(# 
jtoeT«ixixfurw/*e»v.  Simulacrum  in  parvo  ligneo  sacello  deaurato.  At 
the  end  of  the  same  book,  p.  193 :  ayaX/*a  tirty^ueror.  See  JVlnkeU 
maniis  GetchicJtte  der  Kunst*  Viftnna,  1776,  4to.  p.  2d.  Cayim% 
Recueil  d^arUiquith,  i.  p.  193.  Gori  seems  to  have  had  in  his  pos- 
session two  Egyptian  gilt  figures.  3ee  Mus,  Elr,  t.  i.  p.  51. 

t  Having  requested  professor  Tychscn  to  furnish  me  wiih  some 
information  on  this  subject,  I  received  from  him  the  following  r&- 
marks.  In  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  gilding  and  gold  plates- 
are  clearly  mentioned.  Moses  caused  several  parts  of  the  sanctuary 
to  be  overlaid  with  gold.  1st.  The  ark  of  shittim  wood,  which  was 
covered  with  that  metal,  both  on  the  outside  and  inside.  Exodus 
chap.  XXV.  ver.  11,  also  the  staves,  ver.  13.  2d.  The  wooden  table 
with  its  staves,  ver.  23  and  28.  3d.  The  altar  of  burnt  incense, 
chap.  XXX.  ver/ 3.  4th.  The  boards  which  formed  the  sides  of  the 
tabernacle,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  29.  They  were  in  number  forty-eight, 
each  about  seventeen  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  two  feet  and  a 
half  IB  breadth,  making  asurface  of  about  forty-three  feet  and  a  half, 
without  including  the  five  rows  of  bars  with  which  they  were  kept 
together. 

Solomon  caused  various  parts  of  the  temple  to  be  overlaid  with 
gold.  1st.  The  whole  inside  of  the  house,  1  Sings,  chap.  vi.  ver.  21 
and  22.  2d.  The  altar  of  burnt  incense,  ver.  20'and  22.  3d.  The 
wooden  cherubim  above  seventeen  feet  in  height,  ver.  28.  4th.  The 
door,  ver.  30.  5th.  The  doors  of  the  oracle,  on  which  were  carved 
cherubim,  palm-trees,  and  open  flowers,  ver.  32  and  36,  so  that  the 
gold  accurately  exhibited  the  figures  of  the  carved  work. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  all  these  were  gilt^  or  covered,  or 
overlaid  with  gold  plates.  I  am  acquainted  with  no  work  in  which 
this  has  been  professedly  discussed,  and  therefore  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  to  your  examination  : 
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plates,  however,  used  for  this  purpose,  as  may  be 
readil}'  coDceived,  were  not  so  thin  as  those  made 
at  present;  and  for  this  reason,    the  gilding  on 

1st.  The  expression  continually  used  for  overlaying  is  HfiY,  the 
original  meaning  of  which  in  the  Arahic  U^  clear,  to  le  IrigJif, 
seems  still  to  remain.  The  signification,  therefore,  is  to  make  clear, 
to  render  bright :  but,  as  is  commonly  t|ie  case,  nothing  decisive  can 
be  obtained  from  this  etymology,  for  it  is  equally  applicable  to  gild- 
ing as  to  overlaying  with  gold,  . 

2dly.  Overlaying  with  copper  occurs  in  Exodus,  chap,  xxvii. 
ver.  6,  and  chap,  xxxviii.  ver.  6,  where  the  altar  of  bumt-oflFering 
and.its  staves  were  to  be  overlaid  (ntt^ni)  with  that  metal. 

ddly.  Several,  therefore,  have  understood  this  word,  where  it  is 
combined  with  gold,  as  alluding  to  plates  of  that  metal.  Philo  (de 
vita  Mosis,  iii.  p.  51?)  says ;  the  Mosaic  ark  was  covered  with  thick 
plates  of  gold:  and  the  Talmud  speaks  of  three  boxes,  two  of  gold' 
and  one  of  wood,  placed  within  each  other,  so  that  the  wooden  one. 
was  in  the  middle. 

'4thly.  But  when  the  passages  are  compared  with  each  other,  it 
seems,  in  several  places,  to  denote  gilding ;  for  even  if  plates  of  gold 
could  be  made  sufficiently  fast  to  smooth  wooden  surfaces,  though 
the  drying  of  the  wQod  and  the  softness  of  gbld,  which  in  regard  to 
the  staves,  floor,  &c.  would  sk)on  be  rubbed  off,  seem  to  occa.sion 
difficulties,  I  much  doubt  whether  the  thinnest  gold  plates  could  be 
so  applied  as  to  fit  and  exhibit  accurately  carved  wopdeq  figures  and. 
flower-work,  as  is  said  in  1  Kings,  chap.  vi.  yer.  35.  Would  not  the 
parts  qf  the  Mosaic  tabernacle,  had  they  been  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  beeq  too  heavy  for  transportation,  especially  as  several  of  ihcat 
required  to  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  mep  I  And  where  could 
Moses  have  obtained  this  immense  quantity  o(  gQld?  He  had  only 
twenty-nine  talents  (kikar)  and  i^vfn  hundred  and  thii^ty  shekels, 
I^pdusj  chap,  xxxviii.v^r.  S4«  which,  according  ^o  t,he  calculation  of 
Miclia^lis,  make  137,520  ducats,  bqt  according  to  others  300,000 
ducat^.  Even  if  we  take  the  last  calculation,  for  both  are  hypo- 
thetical, I  doubt  whether  Moses,  who  caused  so  many  vessels  and 
other  things  to  be  made  of  pure  gold,  would  have  enough  left  topUte 
all-the  articles  above  enumerated*    [The  sum  here  mentioned^  ac- 
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statues,  whkh  have  lain  many  centuries  id  iti€ 
earth  appears  to  be  still  entire.  Winkelmanh 
says,*  that  among  the  ruins  of  two  apartments  lA 
the  imperial  palace,  on  the  palatine  hill,  in  the 
Villa  Farnese,  the  gold  ornaments  were  found  to 
be  as  fresh  as  if  they  had  been  newly  applied* 
though  these,  apartments,  in  consequence  of  being 
buried  under  the  earth,  were  exceedingly  damp. 
The  circular  bands  of  sky-blue,  with  small  figures 
in  gold,  could  not  be  seen  without  admiration*  The 
gilding  also  is  still  preserved  in  the  ruins  of  Per* 
sepolis. 

But,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  art  of  gold-beating 
was  carried  so  far  at  Rome,  that  an  ounce  of  gold 
could  be  beaten  into  seven  hundred  and  fifty  leaves 

cording  to  Arbuthndt,  would  amoant  only  to  about  10,000/.  sterling. 
Traits.] 

"  The  oldest  translation,  the  Alexandrian,  where  gold  is  alluded 
to,  always  expresses  riBT  by  the  word  xcirayjpva-oof ,  to  gild,  and  the 
Vulgate  by  deauro.  The  more  modern  translators  and  Michaelis 
use,  for  the  most  part,  the  ambiguous  expression  to  overlay,  ohducere'^ 
yet  Michaelis,  in  regard  to  the  boards  of  the  tabernacle,  uses  the 
fefm  to  pld.  Exodus,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  34. 

"  The  Hebrews  might  have  brought  the  art  of  gilding  with  thetti 
from  Egypt,  where  it  seems  to  have  been  very  old,  as  gilding  is  fotind 
hot  only  on  mummies,  the  antiquity  of  which  indeed  is  uncertain  ; 
but,  if  lam  not  mistaken,  in  the  oldest  temples,  on  images.  It 
appears  also,  that  in  the  timfe  of  Moses,  the  Hebrews  Understcfiod  the 
art  both  of  gilding  and  of  overlaying  with  plates  of  gold,  ant!  ex- 
pressed both  by  the  general  term  nuy.  In  determining  where  the 
one  or. the  other  is  fobe  understood,  the  philolbgue  inust  consult  thfe 
technologist." 

•  Page  534.  . 
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and  more,'  each  four  square  inches  ia  size*.*  I 
shall  not  compare  this  result  with  what  the  art 
can  do  at  present,  because  the  account  of  Pliny 
is  not  the  most  accurate,  and  because  the  con« 
version  of  the  old  measures  into  the  nuKietVI 
standard  is  always  attended  with  uncertainty. 
Buonarotti,  however,  who  made  some  researches 
on  this  subject,-)*  is  of  opinion,  that  the  gold  used 
at  Rome  for  fire-gilding,  in  his  time,  that  is,  at 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  beat  six 
times  as  thin ;  and  that  the  gold  employed  for 
gilding  wood  and  other  things,  without  the  appU* 
cation  of  fire,  was  twenty-two  times  as  thia  as  the 

*  Lib.  xxxiii.  3  :  Necaliud  (metallum)  laxlus  dllatatur^  aut  nu- 
merosius  dividitur,  utpote  cujus  unciae  in  septingenas  et  qninqua- 
genas  pluresque  bracteas,  quaternum  utrobique  digitorum,  spar- 
gantur.  The  thicker  gold-leaf  was  called^  at  that  tinie^  hraciea 
J^ranesiina;  the  thinner,  hractea  qucestoria, 

t  lo  mi  son  trovato  piii  volte  a  sentir  discorrere  sopra  la  vivacity 
deir  indorature,  che  si  veggono  sopra de  i  bronei  anttcbi ;  questa  non 
h  cosa  da  maravigliarsene>  perch^,  tralasciando  le  diligenze,  che  vi 
haano  potato  usare  attorno  maggiori  di  quelle  degli  artefici  moderoij 
le  fogUe  d  orOy  che  adopravano^  erano  pih  grosse  delle  nostre  a  pro<- 
porzione  di  sei  a  uno  in  circa>  parlando  di  qoeiief  che  eervotio  per 
indorare  a  fuoco^  e  di  2S  a  1,  e  pih,  di  quelle,  che  s'adoprano  per  t 
ligni  e  altre  cose  senza  fuoco»  come  si  cava  da  Plinio,  il  quale  scrive, 
ohe  a*suoi  tempi  d*uQ*  oncia  d*oro  cavavano  bQ  e  70»  e  pih  foglie, 
larghe  per  ogni  verso quattro  diti>  cioe  36  semisestule ;  quando  adesso^ 
per  quanto  ni'  hanno  fatto  vedere  gli  arteBci,  d'un  oncia  qui  di 
Roma,  ch'  ^  ancora  di  ruioor  peso  deU*  antioa^  cavano  delle  pih 
grosse,  per  indorare  a  fuoco  S30  foglie  large  b2,  delle  medesinie 
semisestule  antiche  per  ogni  verso,  e  1800  delle  piii  .sottili,  e  ordi- 
narie  larghe  35  in  quadro.  *  Osservazioni  istoriche  sopra  alcuni  me- 
daglioni  ofUichi.    In  Roma  16985  fol.  p.  370. 
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gold  leaf  made  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Plitiy, 
But  this  Italian  author,  as  appears  to  me,  has, 
through  too  great  precipitation,  translated  the  words 
s^tingena  et  quinquagena  bractea  fifty  and  se-^ 
venty*  Gold,  however,  at  that  time,  was  beat  so 
thin  at  Rome,  that  Lucretius  compares  it  to  a 
spider's  web,  and  Martial  to  a  vapour.*" 

I  have,  however,  not  yet  met  with  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  method  in  which  the  ancient 
i^rtists  beat  the  gold,  or  the  instruments  and  appa- 
ratus they  employed  for  that  purpose.  But  the 
German  monk  Theophilus,  whose  real  name  seems 
to  have  been  Riiger,  and  who,  as.Lessing  thinks, 
lived  in  the  ninth,  but,  according  to  Morelli,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  describes  tbe  process  nearly  as  it 
is  at  presentf    The  gold,  at  that  time,  was  beat 

*  Lucret.  iv.  73(h  Tenuia,  quae  facile  inter  se  junguntur  in  auria. 
Obvia  cum  veniunt,  ut  aranea»  hracteaque  auri.    MariiaL  vui.  33. 

t  Leasing  zur  Greschichte  und  Litteratur,  iv.  p.  dOQ.  Depeiaht 
auri.  ToUe  pergamenam  Graecam^  quas  fit  ex  lana  ligni^  et  fricabi3 
earn  ex  utraque  parte  cum  rubeo  colore^  qui  comburitur  ex  ogra  mi- 
iiutissime  trito  et  aicco,  et  polies  earn  dente  easterns  sive  ursi>Tet 
apri,  diligeotissime,  donee  lucida  fiat^  et  idem  color  ipsa  fricatione 
adhaereat.  Deinde  incide  forcipe  ipsam  pergamenam  per  partes 
quadras  ad  latitudem  4  digttorum  aequaliter  latas  et  longas.  Post- 
modum  facies  eadem  mensura  ex  pergameno  vituli,  quasi  marsupiiun^ 
et  fortiter  consues^  ita  amplum  ut  multas  partes  rubricatae  perga* 
menao  possis  imponere.  Quo  facto  tolle  aurum  purum  et  fac  illud 
attenuari  malleo  super  incudem  aequalem  diligentissime  ita^  ut  nulla 
sit  in  eo  fractura,  et  incide  illud  per  quadras  partes  ad  mensuram 
duorum  digitorum.  Deinde  mittes  in  illud  marsupium  unam  partem 
rubricataB  pergamenas,  et  supra  earn  unam  partem  auri  in  medio^ 
sicque  pergamenam  et  rursus  autqm ;  atque  ita  focios  donee  implea* 
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between  parcbmenty  in  the  same  manner  as  is  sUil 
practised ;  and  the  artists  knew  how  to  prevent  the 
gold  from  adhering  to  the  parchment,  by  covering 
it  over  with  burnt  ochre  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
powder,  and  then  rubbing  it  smooth  with  a  tooth. 
With  the  like  view,  our  gold-beaters  rub  over  with 
a  fine  bolus  the  thiq  paper. used  for  making  the 
books  into  which  they  put  their  gold  leaf,  in  order 
to  preserve  it  But  the  flatting-mills,  betweea 
the  steel  rollers  of  which  cast  and  hammered  in* 
gots  of  gold  are  at  present  reduced  to  thin  leaves^ 
seem  not  to  have  been  then  known,  at  least  this 
mcmk  makes  no  mention  of  them.  Lessing,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  curious  fragment 
of  Theophilus,  is  of  opinion,  that  each  artist,  at 
that  time,  was  obliged  to  beat  the  gold  leaf  which 
he  used,  because  gold-beating  was  not  then  a 
distinct  branch  of  business.  This  I  will  not  con-, 
trovert;  but  it  is  no  proof  of  it^  that  the  mop]^ 

tur  marsupium^  ct  aurum  semper  sit  in  medio  commixturo.  Dehlne 
habeas  malleum  fusilem  ex  auricalco^  juxta  manubrium  gracilem  et 
in  plana  latum,  unde  percuiies  ipsum  marsnpium  super  lapidem 
magnum  et  sequalem/  non  graviter  sed  moderate;  et  cum  'saefnus 
respexerisy  eonsiderabis,  utrum  velis  ipsum  aurum  omnino  teno^' 
facere,  vel  mediocriter  spissum.  Si  autem  supercreverit  aunim  in 
attenuando  et  marsupium  excesserit,  praecides  illud  forcipe  parvulo 
et  levi,  tantummodo  ad  hoc  opus  facto.  Hsc  est  ratio  aureae  petalc; 
What  pergamena  Graca  ex  lana  ligni  means  I  hafire  not  been  able  to 
conjecture.  May  it  not  be  fine  bark  ?  Pergamenum  vi/uli  is  after* 
wards  named,  which  may  perhaps  mean  that  of  unborn  calves.  Re- 
specting  the  author  of  this  work,  see  Codices  Latini  hibtiutkectB  No* 
niafkt  a  Jac,  Moreltio  reiali,     Venetiis  1777*  4to.  p.  33, 
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taught  the  art  to  his  brethren  ;  for  in  convents  the 
clergy  endeavoured  to  make  every  thing  they  used, 
in  order  that  they  might  purchase  as  little  as 
possible. 

During  the  progress  of  the  art,  it  being  found 
that  parchment  was  too  thick  and  bard  for  the 
above  purpose,  workmen  endeavoured  to  procure 
dome  finer  substance,  and  at  length  discovered 
that  the  skin  of  an  unborn  calf  was  the  most  con-^ 
venient  By  means  of  this  improvement,  gold 
leaf  was  made  much  thinner  than  it  had  ever  been 
before  possible  ;  but  the  art  was  brought  to  still 
greater  perfection  by  employing  that  fine  pellicle 
Irhich  is  detached  from  the  gut  of  an  ox  or  a  cqw« 
Lancellotti,  who  wrote  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,*  says,  that  this  invention  was 
made  by  the  German  gold-beaters,  when,  in  con- 


*  *  Adopravano  prima  qiiei  che  battono  Toro  certe  forme  di  carta 
non  nata,  cio^  di  pelU  di  vitelii  nou  nati>  ma  di  madre  che  disper- 
4eva>  perche  quella  pelie  si  era  senza  pelo,  dentro  la  qual  carta  si 
batteva  Foro.  Ma  per  le  guerre  di  Fiandra^  donde  veniva,  non  po* 
tendo  haversene  i  Tedeschi  si  soao  ingegnaii  delta  pelle  del  budello 
gentile  koato  benissime  e  tagliato,  e  steso  sopre  un  telajo,  e  poi 
«in  altro  rivolto  sopra  quello,  che  viene  ad  attacarsi  subito  insieme^  e 
posto  non  al  sole,  perche  si  guastarebbe,  ma  all'aria  sola,  e  con  poK 
vere  di  pomice,  e  con  un^altra  pocnice,  nettata  quella  pelle  da  quel 
carnicci,  e  tagliata  in  quadretti  e  messo  un  quadretto  di  carta  nos- 
trana,  et  uno  di  quella,  battendola  con  un  mazzetto  o  martello  di  20 
iibre  in  circa  sino  a  tanto  ch*  e  fuori  il  grasso  ct  humido,  que  riceve 
HI  se  Ik  carta  bianca,  fassi  una  cosa  o  carta  sopra  ogni  credere  sotti- 
libsima.  Loggidi  overo  gtingegni  non  inferiori  ^  passati.  In  Ve- 
^etia,  1636,  Svo.  p.  444. 
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sequence  of  the  war,  they  trefe  hot  able  to  obtate 
from  Flanders  the  skins  of  unborn  calves. 

I  have  often  heaVd  that  tht  preparatidti  of  this 
pellicle,  which  the  French  call  baudruche  and  the 
Dutch  liezen,  and  which  is  so  thin  that  two  of 
tbem  must  be  pasted  together,  is  a  secret,  and 
^at  the  best  is  obtained  from  England.  But  in 
the  year  1785,  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  a  very  1*1*- 
genious  gold-beater  at  Hamburgh,  he  assured  m6 
that  he  prepared  this  substance  himself,  And  tbctt 
the  case  was  the  same  with  most  of  th6  gold-» 
beaters  in  Germany.  Even  in  England,  in  the 
year  1763,  this  art  was  known  only  to  twe  or 
three  persons,  who  practised  it  ks  k  busitte^^,  b«t 
kept  it  so  secret  that  Lewis  was  not  able  to  obtain 
a  proper  account  of  it.'*^  In  Ireland  also  this  skin 
is  prepared  and  sent  to  England. f  When  tim 
French,  in  the  beginning  of  the  revolutronafy  waf 
hoped  to  out-manoBuvre  the  Geripans  by  the  use 
of  aerostatic  machines,  it  became  of  some  import- 
ance to  them  to  obtain  a  supply  of  these  skins. 
Oa  this  account,  the  Commission  des  armes  et  poU" 
d7'€s  drew  up  instructions  for  preparing  theitiy 
which  they  caused  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  all  the  butchers.     At  Strasburgh  they   were 

•  Zusammenhang  der  Kunsfe.     Zurich  1764,  8Vb.   i.  p.'  ^9. 
Those  desirous  of  more  information  on  this  subject  rhay  ddnsaft 
Trdite  des  monnoies,  par  Ahot  de  J^dzinghen.     Parts  l'i64,  4to.  i. 
p.  102.     Also  Krunilz  Ena/clopedie,  xix.  p.  565. 
'  t  Rutty*s  Natural  History  of  Dublin,  177^,  2  vol.  SV6.  i.  p.  ^64, 
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printed  in  Frencbi  and  at  tbe  same  time  in  Ger-* 
man,  but  in  many  parts  faulty  and  unintelligible. 
A  copy  of  Jtbem,  wbich  is  given  in  a  note  below,  I 
obtained  through  the  friendship  of  professor  Her- 
mann.* 

•  Inttruction  sur  la  naiun,  F extraction,  et  la  preparation  dcf 
p0aux  de  haudruekes,  L*an,'3  de  la  repuhl.  fraufoise :  one  sheet 
quarto.  "  On  entf  nd  par  la  peau  de  Baudruche  une  nellicule  mincer 
qui  envelope  le  plus  gros  boyau  du  bceuf  ou  4ci  |a  vache.  Ce 
boyau  est  au  milieu  de  la  partie  que  Ton  nomine  fraise>  il  est  long 
d^viroinieux  pieds  et  demi,  plac^  au  bout  du  boyau  gras  et  le  seuk 
«nr  lequel  on  putsae  enleverla  pellicule  nomm^e  Baudruche. 

**  Cetted^ignation  est  suffisante  pour  la  faire  distinguer^  malgr^  la 
difference  des  noms  qu'on  lui  donne.  A  Paris^  Ton  appelle  Ratti  fa 
partre  du  corps  de  Tanimal  oh.  se  trouve  le  boyau;  atUenrs'il  se 
aomme  Grot.  Le  boyau  lui-m&me  porte  differena  uoois,  mais  U  est 
plus  gen^ralement  connu  sous  celui  de  Baudruche. 

**  Voici  la  maniere  d*op^rer:  en  tirant  les  entrailles  du  corps  de 
Tanimal^  on  partage  la  fraise  d'avec  la  pause.  C*est  dans  la  premiere 
que  se  trouve  la  Baudruche.  II  fisiut  la  d^ttcher  de  la  graisse  avec 
beaucoup  de  precaution  pour  ne  point  T^corcher  ou  la  percer.  Qa 
coupe  ce  gros  boyau  de  la  longueur  de  deux  pieds  et  demi  environ,  k 
partir  de  Fextr^mit^  de  la  pocfae  qui  forme  le  gros  bout.  Cette  sec^ 
tiim  se  fait  pr^s  d*un  petit  boyau  qui  traverse  et  qui  partage  ce  quon 
appelle  le  boyau  gras^  ou  gras  boyau;.  on  fend  ensuite  l^gerement 
.  et  dans  toute  sa  longeur,  du  c6t^  qui  tenoit  a  la  fraise,  la  pellicule 
mince  qui  enveloppe  )e  boyau  norom^  Baudruche,  et  dou  elle  a 
pvisclle-m^me  le  nom  de  peau  de  Baudruche  ^  on  la  l£ve  adroite^ieni 
sans  la  d^chiiper.  L(*extraction  finie,  on  la  lave  dans  Teau  de  riviere 
ou  de  pluie ;  on  a  remarqu^  que  Teau  de  puits  alt^roit  beaocoup  les 
peauxde  Baudrucbes,  ce  n^toyage  enl^veles  ordures  qui  auroientp^ 
sTy  attacher;  il  est  essentiel  de  veiller  a  ce  quelles  ne  soyent pas 
trainees  dans  k  sang,  attenduqu  elles  sont  d  un  naturel  spongieux  qui 
&te  la  possibility  de  les  bien  n^toyer  lorsquune  fois  ell^s  ?n  sont  im* 
prcgn^ea:  elles  sont  dans  cet  ^taty  longues  d'environ  deux  pieds  e( 
demi,  et  larges  de  huit  pouccs.  Cette  bande  est  extr^mement  mince 
et  tfansparentie.    Quand  elle  est  bien  lav^e  on  la  laisse  se  x^unir  dana 
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About  the  year  1621,  Mersenne  excited  general 
astonishment,  when  he  showed  that  the  Parisian 
gold-beaters  could  beat  an  ounce  of  gold  into 
1600  leaves,  which  together  covered  a  surface  of 
105  square  feet  But  in  1711,  when  the  pellicles^ 
discovered  by  the  Germans,  came  to  be  used  in 
Paris,  Reaumur  found  that  an  ounce  of  gold,  in 
the  form  of  a  cube,  five  and  a  quarter  lines  at 
most  in  lengthy  breadth,  and  thickness,  and  which 
covered  only  a  surface  of  about  twenty-seven 
square  lines,  could  be  so  extended  by  the  gold^ 
beaters  as  to  cover  a  surface  of  more  than  one 
hundred  and  forty-six  and  a  half  square  feet 
This  extension,  therefore,  is  nearly  one  half  more 
than  was  possible  about  a  century  before.* 
^  Wlien  these  skins  are  worn  out  by  the. hammer 
of  the  gold-beater,  they  are  employed,  under  the 

^a  largeur  seukment,  en  lui  conservant  toute  sa  longeur.  On  k 
fait  gllsser  doucement  entre  les  doigts  pour  en  exprimer  I'eau ;  elle 
pr^nte  alors  la  foraie  d*un  cordon  plus  gros  qu'un  tujreau  de  plume ; 
aprb  cette  preparation  on  doit  la  secber. 

*'  On  suspend  les  peaux  de  Baudruches  par  leur  exti^mit^  la  plus 
xnipce  en  tortillant  cette  extrSmit^  autour  d  une  ficelle,  aiin  qu'etlc 
ne  touche  k  rien,  et  que  Fair  puisse  librem^nt  circuler  autour.  Oa 
les  place  dans  un  lieu  sec  et  a  rombre,  a  trois  ou  qpatre  pouces  de 
distance  les  unes  des  autres. 

*'  Lorsquele  dessechment  est  oper^e>  elles  n*onl  plus  que  la  gr06- 
seur  d*une  paille  de  froment,  et  c'est  alors  qu*elles  peuvent  fitre  em- 
ployees.'* 

•  Physische  Abhandlungen  der  Pariser  Akademie  ubersetzt  von 
Steinwchr.  Breslau  1750,  iv.  p.  375.  Similar  calculations  ms^  be 
found  in  Boyle  de  sultilitate  effluviorum,  cap.  2.  p.  m.  10.  RthauUi 
tractatmphysieus,    Arostclod.  1700,  8vo.  p.  38. 
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WW^  of  English  $W«,  for  plasters,  or  properly  to 
unite  small  wounds.  By  the  English  they  are 
called  goldbeaters'  skin  ;*  but,  since  silk  covered 
with  isinglass  and  Peruvian  balsaoi,  which  is  named 
English  plaster,  for  the  Germans  at  present  caU 
every  thing  English,  has  beCome^  the  mode,  this 
skin  is  much  less  used.f  I  mention  this  thajt  I 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  remarking,  that  iq 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  Eev^nt 
at  kast,  a  very  thin  pellicle  was  in  like  manner 
used  for  wounds.  For  when  the  emperor^  John 
Comnenus,  accidentally  wounded  himself  in  thft 
hand  witl^  a  poisoned  arrow  while  bunting,  ^ 
jDiece  of  akin,  which,  from  the  name  and  descrip- 
tion may  he  considered  the  same  as  that  used  at 
prcseiU  by  tiie  gold-beaters,  was  applied  to  the 
wound.;}:    The  emperor,  however,  died  in  con* 

*  V^on  Ui5anbac}h  Re^en,  iii.  p.  218. 

t  Tbtm^tho^  of  preparing  this  piaster  is  described  ia  ipy  Pht/^ 
iikaL  cskon,  Billioth,  vol.  iii.  p.  485,  and  vcj.  v.  p.  114.  In  the 
apothecary  shops  it  is  called  emplastrum  ^dhas^ionis  WbodstocMi.  I- 
«ra>  told  by  professor  Arnemann^  that  professor  Pickei  of  Wurzburg 
prepares  gold-beaters*  skin  by  means  of  a  varnish,  which  renders  it 
£btter  for  use :  and  that  a  student  of  that  place  had  found  out  the  art 
iif  making  it  transparent,  in  order  fhat  the  wound  might  be  seen  5 
but  this  is  as  ridiculous  as  if  one  should  wish  to  hear  the  grass  grow« 
ing.     See  Arnemann's  System  der  Chirurgie,  i.  p.  94. 

J  Cinnami  Historia.  Trajecti  ad  Rhen.  l652,4to.  p.  23.  £x  eo 
vulnere  cruenta  sanie  eflluerfte,  tenuis  membrana,  quam  vulgo  exco- 
f  iationetn  vocant,  imponitur,  ut  scilicet  coalescerent  rupta  et  obdu- 
cerentur,  neve  vulnus  infiammatum  atque  intumescens  dolores  con^ 
JCitaret,  y^oi*  t/^  Xs^rrof,  6v  «x5ji/we»  ox  woXXoi  i^iwrixms  oyo/xa^overi.  This 
name  h  derive^}  from  ««S«p<»',  excorio,  pellem  delrahQ, 
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$equetice  of  this  wound,  after  it  b«d  becorpeia* 
fianoed  under  the  pellicle,  which,  in  large  wounds, 
and  when  the  skin  is  suffered  to  remain  too  longi 
is  comTQonly  the  case,  though  the  poison  alooe 
would  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  of  death.  Re^u** 
n^ur  and  others  are  astonished  that  artists  should 
have  sought  for  and  found  a  part  of  their  appa* 
ratus  in  the  bowels  of  an  Qx ;  but  I  am  of  opi^* 
nion  that  this  pellicle,  which  is  sometimes  separa^ 
rated  ijQ  washing  and  cleaning  the  bowels,  was  i^rst 
observed  by  the  butchers,  and  made  known  by 
them  as  a  plaster ;  and  that  it  came  into  request 
among  the  German  gold-beaters,  as  the  finest  of 
all  the  pellicles  then  known,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  art  of  gilding,  and  particularly  unmetallic 
bodies,  was  much  facilitated  by  the  invention  of 
oil-paipting ;  but  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  process  employed  by  the  ancients  in  cold- 
gilding,  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  at  pre- 
sent, Pliny  says,*  that  gold  leaves  were  applied 
to  marble  with  a  varnish,  and  to  wood  with  a  <^er- 

*  Lib.  xxxiii.  §  20,  p.  6l6.     Marmori  et  iis  quae  candefieri  noi^ 
possunt,  ovi  candido  illinitur  ;  ligno  glutini  ratioiie  composita  leu- 

cophoron  vocant. Aes  inaurari  argento  vivo,  aut  certe  hydrar* 

gyro,  legidmum  erat,  de  quibus,  ut  dicemus  illorum  naturam  red- 
dente%  excogltata  fraus  est.  Namque  aes  cruciatur  in  primis,  accen- 
suujque  restingitur  sale,  aceto,  alumine.  Postea  exarenatur^  an  satis 
re'coctum  sit,  eplendore  deprehendente,  iterumque  exhalatur  igni,  ut 
possit  edomitum,  mixtis  pamlcej  alumine,  argento  vivo^  inductas 
accipere  bracteas. 
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tain  kind  of  cemeAt^  which  he  calls  leucopharon^ 
Without  entering  into  any  research  respecting  the 
minerals  employed  for  this  cement,  one  may  rea- 
dily conceive  that  it  must  have  been  a  ferruginous 
ochre,  or  kind  of  bole,  which  is  still  used  as  a 
ground  (polimentj  assiette.)^  But  gilding  of  this 
kind  must  have  suffered  from  dampness,  though 
many  specimens  of  it  are  still  preserved.  Some 
of  the  ancient  artists,  perhaps,  may  have  employed 
resioQus  substances^  on  which  water  can  produce 
very  little  eiffect. 

That  gold-leaf  was  affixed  to  metals  by  means 
of  quicksilver,  with  the  assistance  of  heat,  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  we  are  told  by  himself  in  more 
places  than  one.  The  metal  to  be  gilded  was  pre- 
pared by  salts  of  every  kind,  and  rubbed  with 
pumice-stone  in  order  to  clean  it  thoroughly,  and 
to  render  the  surface  a  little  rough.f    This  pro- 

•  PUn.  lib.  XXXV.  §  17,  p.  Q8b»  Sinopldis  Pontics  selibra^  silis 
lucidi  libris  x  et  melini  Graeciensis  duabus  mlxtis  tritisque  una,  per 
dies  xii  leucopboron  fit^  hoc  est,  glutinum  auri^  cum  inducitur 
ligno. 

f  Lib.  xxxiii.  §  32 ,  p.  622.  Cum  aera  inaurantur,  sublitum 
bracteis  pertinacissime  retinet.  Verum  pallore  detegit  simplices  aut 
prsetenues  bracteas.  Quapropter  id  furtum  quaerentes  ovi  liquore 
candido  usum  eum  adulteravere.  See  also  sect.  42,  p.  626.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  this  passage  I  do  not  fully  comprehend.  It  seems  to 
say  that  the  quicksilver,  when  the  gold  was  laid  on  too  thin,  ap- 
peared through  it,  but  that  this  might  be  prevented  by  mixing  with 
the  quicksilver  the  white  of  an  egg.  The  quicksilver  then  remained 
under  the  gold ;  but  this  is  impossible.  When  the  smallest  drop  of 
quicksilver  falls  upon  gilding,  it  corrodes  the  noble  metal,  and  pro- 
duces an  empty  spot.    It  is,  therefore,  incoo^prehensible  to  me  how 
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cess  is  similar  to  that  used  at-present  for  gilding 
with  amalgam,  by  means  of  heat,  especially  as 
amalgamiEttion  was  known  to  the  ancients*  But^ 
to  speak  the  truth,  Pliny  says  nothing  of  heating 
the  metal  after  the  gqld  is  applied,  or  of  evapo* 
rating  the  quicksilver,  but  of  drying  the  cleaned 
metal  before  the  gold  is  laid  on.  Had  he  not 
mentioned  quicksilver,  his  gilding  might  have  been 
considered  as  that  with  gold-leaf  by  means  of  hea^ 
dorure  en  Jeuille  a  Jeu,  in  which  the  gold  is  laid 
upon  the  metal  after  it  has  been  cleaned  and 
Seated,  and  strongly  rubbed  with  blood-stone,  or 
polished,  steel.  Felibien  was  undoubtedly  right 
when  he  regretted*  that  the  process  of  the  an« 
cients,  the  excellence  of  which  is  proved  by  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  has  been  lost. 

Palse  gilding,  that  is,  where  thin  leaves  of  j^ 
white  metal,  such  as  tin  or  silver^  are  applied  to 

the  article  to  be  gilded,  and  then  rubbed  over  with 

* 

thii  could  be  prevented  by  the  white  of  axk  egg.-— Did  PHny  himsdf 
completely  understand  gilding?  The  French  translator^  Poinsbel 
de  Sivry^  seems  not  to  have  suspected  any  difficnl^.— ><<  Lorsque  la 
feuille  est  trop  mince,  le  mercure  la  perce,  et  trahit,  par  la  pdlenr 
qu  il  lui  commuinique,  la  fraude  des  ouvriers ;  c*est  pourquoi^  pour 
mieux  couvrir  leur  larcin>  ils  rendent  le  mercure  plus  lenace  et  plut 
siccatif  au  moyen  d'un  blanc  d^oeuf."  Perhaps  Pliny  only  meant  to 
•ay,  that  many  artists  gave  out  the  cold-gilding,  where  the  gold-leaf 
was  laid  on  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  as  gilding  by  means  of  heat.  -  •» 
I  shall  here' remark,  that  the  reader  may  spare  himself  the  trouble  of 
turning  over  l!)urand's  SiiUtire  natuhlle  (T  r«r  et  dargent,  Lon* 
dres  1799,  ibl.  This  Frenchman  undertood  stiQ  less  what  ht 
translated. 
*  Principef  de  farchitectace.    Paris  1676,  4to.  p.  SSQ. 

voj;^  IV.  H 
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R  ycslWW  transpaiient  colour,  through  whifch  the  ttrti* 
tfiUfc  splendor  ftppe&rs,  is  mticli  oMer  thiii  1  te- 
lle Vted  it  to  be  iB  the  year  1780.    The  pr6ce^s  M 
ttis  purpose  is  given  by  the  ihohk  Th6opbihld^  d^ 
VesiAy  tnebtionbd,  whose  fragments  were  first  print- 
ed ih  17^1.*  Accdrdihg  to  hi&  drrettiohs,  tiil  htHii 
iBtb  WA  leaves  ^as  to  be  fei^d^red  of  a  gddbh 
|jri^ffi6w  colbur  by  a  vinous  tinetufe  Of  dftfh)fi,  M 
th&t  6tbi^lr  pigra(etits  tiduld  bb  applied  ovet*  it.^ 
i^h  tahiish  or  solution  of  reh\ti  rh  ^irit  of  i^ihh 
br  t)il;  ukd  foi*  t&s  ptirpose  At  pr^^^t,  appeal 
fibt  tttte  te  h^vfe  be^ti  kfloWti.    But  til  the  rik- 
teenlh  cfenttfry  thfe  4rt  was  very  tomttioh ;  attdlh* 
^rticttonS  respecting  h  ^ete  given  by  Garz6tlif, 
.  tEJkrddn,  %  CafaeparSus^  and  othert  Iti  Aeir  ivrititigs. 
About  the  same  pei'rod  'a  p^wterer  at  iH'urtfDiibferg; 
ftaMed  M^lchibr  Koch,  Whs  kcqnakted  with  the 
^t  of  Qotnmunicatitig  a  gohleA  eolour,  in  the  likb 
&iai6ner,  to  tih  goblets  khd  Ai%]k^.    H^  di€d  lb 
15^ ;  and  ivith  him,  a^  Dtfppeltnayr  sayii,U  tfcffe 
iti  Was  lost*    A  method  of  applying  a  white  nietitl 
to  paper,  and  then  drawing  over  it  a  gold-var- 
ittsh^  has  been  known  in  China  since  the  earliest 
pi^iods.^    At  present  this  hiethod  of  gildibg  % 

♦  lesstrfg  zur  Gtechichte  und  Litferatur^  Vi.  J>.  31 1. 
'  t  ^iiz2iL  universale.    Venetia  l6l0, 4U>.  p.  SfS  I  j  and  in Ithe  6er- 
ihah  transtat'uHi,  Frainckfort  on  dieMayn,  1*659^  4to.  p.?41. 

J  TJk  ierum  v&nekte,  xiii.  cap.  56.  ^ 

§  Ibt  atraintotis.    Roter6d/17l8»  4to.  p.  d33. 

n  NtchrichtTon  Numberg  Kiiknstleni^  p.  sgo. 

f  Metilbi'nlCoti'cerAftntlesClitooii/parlesQi^^  p.351.. 
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practisiod  more  in  Sicily  *  than  in  any'  other  caaa- 
try.  It  appears  also  to  have  ho^a  uaed^  at  an 
eariy  period,  for  Riding  leather  and  leather  ta- 
pestry ;  and  this  perhaps  was  first  attempted  at 
Messinf^  as  we  are  told  hy  John  Mattbmus^t  ivfao, 
Jiowever,  in  another  place  ascribes  the  invention 
to  A  saint  (rf  Lucca,  named  Cita.  But  gilt  leather 
«nras  made  so  early  as  the  time  of  Lueian,  wha  con* 
jeclums  that  Alexander  the  impoistor  bad  a  piece 
lOf  itbopnd  round  his  thxgli.:}:  The  drees  of  the 
{uieats^  im  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  was  perhaps  of 
th%  same  Idad;  § 


FUR    DRESSES. 

-^  V>9g;^>WWkiQ4^Vie4  iwder  p^m^teq^f  ip  %)r 
oryi9ajl,€;«i¥atey,  betwei^  the  txpp^  ^^  Mim 

*  Lettres  Writes  de  Suisse,  d*Italie,  de  Sicile,  et  de  Msdthe,  par  M. 
Juoflit.  ITW,  ISkno.  ill.  p.  349. 

j)elle  reperit.  Qgam  ob  repi  hujus  rei  ^fices  jeju3  diein  fifstum  si^« 
l^ulis  aanis  maximo  honore  coluntet  observant. — Pag.  41.  Pelles 
rVracka  er^entea-ebdaccre/dein  eas  fuco  tiogere  in  aureum  eoloreni^ 
4HW|^t\feH*t.yp<5apt,  IMje^sa^pses  »mm,  ut  fiprimt  ipyisat^pi  frfi^, 
ma^s  noyu{Q  quam  r^t];}! .  De  rerum  inyentorifn4^;  fla^hmd  IpX^* 
8.  p. 37.' 
}  LucianH)peni,edit.'Bipont.  v.  p.  lOO.  i  /tripos  avrtuxpv^ovsinipMiip 

•ircomposita,  ut  probabile  est,  pelle.inaurata. 

§  Plutarrfii  Sjfmpos.  iv.  in  fine.    Francof.  l620^fol;  ii.  p.  67k, 
4  «^iff ivff  I'fftftlii^virirTcrriy  «vu/«/«fotf.  Pontifex  hinriuH  p«|lem  kuvk 

N  « 
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^tccasioii  tdprotride. either  food  or  clothmg*  The 
former  was  spontaneously  suppKed  by  the  earth, 
that  is,  without  care  or  labour;  and  the  latter  in 
that  warm  climate  was  superfluous.  The  art  of 
cultiyattng  plants,  and  that  of  preparing  clothes, 
were  not  innate,  but  first  taught  by  necessity ;  and 
Ibis  did  not  exist  till  men,  in  consequence  of  theif 
•increase,  were  obliged  to  spread  towards  both  the 
.'  poles.  In  proportion  as  they  removed  from  their 
former  abode,  provisions  became  scarcer,  and  the 
climate  colder.  Hence  arose  the  breeding  of  cat- 
tle, as  well  as  agriculture ;  and  men  then  jirst  ven- 
tured on  the  cruelty  of  killing  animals,  in  order 
that  they  might  devour  them  as  food,  and  use  their 
skins  to  shelter  them  against  the  severity  of  the 
weather,      - 

At  first  these  skins  were  used  raw,  without  any 
pre(mration ;  and  many  nations  did  not  till  a  late 
•period  fair  upon  the  art  of  rendering  them  softer, 
and  making  them  more  pliable,  durable,  and  con- 
venient. As  long  as  mankind  traded  only  fcH*  ne- 
cessaries, and  paid  no  attention  to  ornaments,  they 
turned  the  hairy  side  towards  the  body;  but  as 
theart  of  dressing  skins  was  not  then  understpod, 
the^esh  side  must  have  given  to  this  kind  of  clotii- 
ing,  when  the  manners  of  people  began  to  be  more 
refined,  an  appearance  which  CQi^ld  not  fail  of 
exciting  disgust    To  prevent  this  the  O^oks  in- 

eoDte^tam  indutus.  Compare  with  Plutarch's  account,  Broun  de  ves,"^ 
'-.iiiu  saterdoium  Hebr^mum,    Amst.  1701,  4to.  i.  p.  68  and  77, 
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verted  the  skins,  and  wore  the  hidr  outMiards ;  arid  - 
in  tliis  manner  some  account  for  the  ^badsBieU 
wbicb  exhaled  from  their  bodies.^    This  custom,; 
liowever,  was  so  geoeral,  that  Juvenal^  where,  he 
describes  a  miserly  person,  says :  "to  guard  bhn- . 
self  against  the  cold  he  does  not  wear  the  costly 
woollen  clothing  of  the  luxurious  R^oimis^  but  the. 
skins  of  animals,  and  these  even:invertid|  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  hairy  Me  turned  inwards,  without 
caring  whether  the  appearance  be  agreeable  or' 
not"t    In  what  manner  the  art  of  tanning  was 
afterwards  found  out,  Goguet:]^  has  endeavoured  to 
conjecture  from  the  accounts  given  by  travellers, 
io  regard  to  the  savages  in  the  northern  parts  of 
America  and  Asia,  but  particularly  in  regard  to 
the  Greeqlanders,    The  far  more  ingenious  me* 
tbod  of  manufacturing  wool,  first  into  felt  and  then 
into  cloth,  seems  to  have  been  discovered  by  the 
khabitaots  of  temperate  districts,  where'^^tfae  mild- 
ness of  the  winter  rendered  fur  dresses  unoecesr 
swy, 

t  The  sheep  came  from  Africa;  but  in  that  conn* 
try  it  has  hair  and  not  wool;  and  it  is  only  in 

*  Pausaa.  X.  389  Pf  895  :  Accepimus^  Ozoias^  cuiq  vestepi  tei^it 
QOQdam  dxdicissent,  velare  corpora  solito^  ad  frigus  tfropulsandum 
feianim  receiitibiii  ooriis,  pUq  cxMortnm  oonxtna,  quo  vestiuu  pla^ 
decoris  haberet.  t»  iem  rw,  itpfivrw  if  ro  txrtg  inrtf  ^wrptTunt  rptTromi, 
f  Nil  vetitum  fecisse  volet^  quern  non  padet  alto 
Per  glaciem  perone  tegi,  qui  smnimiTet  Earo^ 
PeUibus  inyenis.  Sat.  xiv.  185  , 

X  Von  Ursprung  der  Gesetz.e  pn4  £un9te,  i,  p.  191^.  ^. 
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cblder  climates  that  the  farmer  becotnei.so.tdkleri 
ab  to  a6<{dire  a  woolly  oature.  If  it  fare  true  thai 
a  Hercules:  £tst  broi^yt  this  sipecmdi  linhiial  from 
Afiriea  tir  Greece^^  .thltt  icnprovcment  may  have 
ikrst  been  effected  mtfae  latter ;  aad  In  tbat  case  it 
is  probable  that  the  firsi  attbcbt^ts  to  toldiul^scture 
wool  wive  made  by  tiie  Atheniahs,  that  is  to  $ay,» 
asuofig  th^  Greeks;  for  tbia  4rt  m^as  before  kncmjl. 
tb  the  £g3rptians>  ^bo  aj^cribe  the  inretitoon  of  k 
ta  their  isis.f 

It  may  be  readily  ooftipr^bended  l^faat'niany  ti»u 
tof lbs  most  hate  ela^ped  before  the  teiider  sheeji 
cetiid  be  tenveyed  to  andteared  in  the  ticntii^m 
dountnee/^faere  thick  mid  immense  fyreM  pro<^ 
dtrcfed  m  abandatice  a  gr^at  variefty  of  those  anl* 
mals  irhicfa  tvere  capable  df  supplying  the  beitt 
fom^  where  mankind  increased  but  slotrly;  a)^ 
]^td  to  bufiting  till  a  later  period ;  and  ^etie  m&t 
00  soon  compelled  to  etnpioy  artificial  metfaoflaiol 
obtaining  the  most  n^cesisary  pY^uctions-;  «nd 
where  they  also  lived  too  widely  scattered  to  be 
Mitm  eonducitied  to  the  arts  by  a  commutiicatibn  of 
tKperteoc^  ttid  Inventions.  The  ^orthfer^  nations^ 
therefore,  clothed  themselve3  in  the  raw  skins  of 
animals,  ^  long  time  after  the  southern  tribes  were 
acquainted  with  the  i^iniitag  land  weaving  ^wool» 

•  Varro  de  re  rpst.  li)>.  i.  1»  6 :  oves^  quae  ]g[eic«ks  ex  Afiipa  in 
Gracciam  exportavtt. 

t  Gogucl,  uist^ra,  up.  ijW,  1?5. 
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Ht»»  m^  sf^Umi  A94  p»  Ibis  9fft9m^ ^  fismr 
Wi»e«  tbe  Gx^]f»  ^vp  m  9^  m^m  pf  ^mf  hwr 

torw»$,  l^y  sc^rccjLy  §ver  f^l  l9  $tf^J)$>9^.  f%« 

rians,  was  long  wo^n  by  th^  pn^p  Syifiail^^ 
3^be  )«Bn)99  ev<^  pf  ^»  Gr»mn  ^Wfm  btftory 
dotbed  tb$flE«!»ly<^  w  tb^  skips  ^  %  mp^jtffl^ 

jbibk  «be  4iifl^r«Q(»  b$tvi^w  i^^m»  eo4  i^v  AWb 
|fa^  (S»i»iWf)iiyin!e»tMnie4  tbe  «9^  pjf ^^^  -Jlg» 
ftfffifTtim  <^1»  tbjB  M9!»tioi9  Sff  ^  :$ft^9ki9fk- 
li^  )tbe  /tfiSi<i;^  mi  Y.e^m*  MskIpw  'Wdmll 
»pf»li»g  «f  j^  ^u»ury  of  ibp  ^w»*  iy^^tSQ'if^ffi^ 
ienitatipp  of  Caibp  wptild  msjb  gQ9^jBit4ns,f^^f  ^fo^il^ 
ing  to  his  bed.  But  it  appears  that  the  Greeks  and 

ikfi  ^jmms,  .#  tbp  itifflie  f4  \im  smmi^h^^ 

I 

\iviaB  per  dorsum  9  vert^  p|endeat.  ,  .<  1 , 

the  Odyssey  in  mer0n.Ms&iM^lf^':9»,S»,?uy!i^*  • 
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the  arts  and  sciences  were  cultivated  among  llieiki, 
made  little  use  of  fur  clothing.  It  was  worn  at 
that  period  ooly  on  certain  festivals,*  and  merely 
by  the  poorer  classes  and  rustics^  f  or  employed  in 
the  time  of  war.;):  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  mentioned 
among  the  dresses  of  the  rich,  or  articles  oi  magni- 
ficence and  ornament 

The  ancient  physicians,  where  they  treat  on  the 
influence  which  clothing  has  on  the  health,  and  thm 
choice  of  it  for  winter  and  summer,  make  no  men* 
tion  of  furs.§  Suetonius,  describing  fhe  maimer 
in  which  the  emperor  Augustus  dressed  in  winter, 
names  various  articles  of  clothing,  but  no  furs  ^1 
which  the  emperor,  who  was  so  sensible  of  cpld^ 
wocrid  ecirtainly  have  worn,  bad  they  been  usual* 
They  no  doubt  would  have  been  much  mdre  coa* 
l^ielit  and  answered  the  purpose  better,  than  tbtt 
fsntttiniea  drawn  over  each  other,  and  the  thick 


'  *  Thus  iht'Saechs^  clothed  themselves  in  fox-skins.  SeeHesytbiusji 
V.  fkk999^  and  Suidas^  fiarrmptg  at>Minii* 

-f  jSee  JFVfrartftf  (iff  re  vestiar.  iv.  $,  ft,  in  Thesaurus  JntiqmttU^ 
Bamon.  vi.  p.  QOS ;  and  passages  respecting  $i^6f^«  collected  hy  others, 
ifano  di  re  rust.  S^  1 1 :  pellium  usum  apud  andquos  quoqde  Graoeot 
taissfe  appitret,  quod  in  tragofidiis  senes  ab  hac  pelle  vocantat  Si^^mi 
«l m eomediis.    Jristophan,  Nubes,\,l,J9,' 

X  Livius,  V.  8,  p.  Hi  Ftorui,  1,  \2.  Tacii.  Jnnai.li,  38.  Com. 
Nep99,  AgesiU  cap.  8.  Ltpsius  de  MHUiaRom,  \ih.\* OaL  I,  p. 313, 

}  See,  for  example,  Galen  in  HippocrfUis  hb.  de  eakttra  dUfki^ 
iMicoiding  to  €leioc/«  edttion,  ciasi  9,  p.  JB I . 

I  Cap.  82,  p.  415.  Quaisato'corpore  nequef  frigora  neque  aMtm 
fl^  tolerabat.  Hieme  ^uatemis  cuin  pingai  toga  tonicis;  et  sobtt- 
enb  et  tfadraee  laiico,  et  feminatilNw  et  tibialibos  niuniebalur. 
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ioga^  the  woollen  slikt  and  br43ii»t«clptfa,  and  all  the 
other  aiticles^  aientioned.  Martial  ridicules  ^peiit^ 
mmtre^  who  wished  for  the  arrival  of  winter  and 
for  severe  weather  in  that  season,  in  order  that  he 
might  exhibit  his  costly  winter  dresses.  ^  H^d 
furs,  at  that  period,  been  the  fashionable  and4^rin-; 
cipal  winter  clothing,  the  poet  certainly  would  not 
have  omitted  to  mention  them.  At  present  the 
hxccwTiiB  for  the  like  reason  make  their  appearance 
aa  soon  as  the  fiiBt  frost  takes  place,  along  with 
laj^e  muffs,  which  leave  scarcely  any  part  of  the 
body  tq  be  seen  but  the  head  and  the  feet  Had 
fiirs  been  employed  by  way  of  ornament  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  he  no  doubt  would  have  noticed 
this  use  of  them,  e^sp^cially  as  he  mentions  and  ri; 
dicules  so  many  superstitious  ways  of  applying  the 
skms  of  animals ;  but  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
read  in  the  works  of  this  naturalist  any  account  of 
fur  clqtbing.  He  relates  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  manufiicture  the  fur  of  the  hare;  but  it 
had  not  succeeded,  because  the  fur,  on  .account  of 
its  shortness,  as  he  supposes,  would  not  adhere,  or, 

. .         *  £t  dolei  ek  queritur,  tibi  non  ooatingere  frigua 
IVopter  acxcentas  Baecare  guwapinai. 
OpMetxikyK^ns  luces*  veiitotqttfi  iiiveaque; 
Odit  et  hibejrno9»  d  tq^mert  4i«»* 
.  ..      Quid  fiwreiaali  aoAtrqa  tibi^  Hnre,  lactmis, 
ToUere  de  scapulia  qua9  lcvi9  aura  potest  ? 
I  Qia»ntosi9H>lipius*quaBtqMthunaamosi8tud: 

Msiise  vol  Augusto  sumere  guasapioas  ) 

MarJiaU  JSpig,  lib.  vi.  5g.  . 
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9s  MnQf  Bay  fit  pseaeot,  could  Mrt  iie  fidted-^  Kt» 
however^  says  nothiog  (]^  hare's  ftir  being  emiployed 
to  line  clothes*  It  af^peare  alto  tbat  furs  do  not 
afted  ocoar,  as  clothiiq^y  in  the  saerfd  acijptures.f 

*  Lib.  viii.  65,  p.  483 :  Nee  non  et  vestes  leporino  pilo  faeere, 
tentatom  est,  tactn  non  pertnUe  moHi,  ut  innate '{propter  br«viiaiieift 
p3A  dibhida3«  Tbe  hatr^f  tbii^nimitli  ho^vi^ver,  K^q»tip3|^^.)i^^ 
.^40  article  of  trade,  and  comprehended  under  th<;  be^d  of  wppl ;  for  ix^ 
tbe  Roman  code  of  laws  we  find :  Lana  legata  etiam  leporinam 
hnam  et  anserinam  etcaprinam  credo  conttneri.L.  70.  {'Q.  De  legate 
a,  ;0r  Bigetiur.  Uh.  xxxii.  leg.  ^D,  9.  CloBhuns,  1uiwckk»  wwB 
ttufied  witb  it.    See  Waarenkunde,  i.  p.  2,1 1* 

f  For  the  following  information  on  this  subject  I  zxsx  indebt^  to 
l!he  friendship  of  professor  Eichorn.  "  Of  furs  being  used  as  dresses  of 
aiagnificenee  I  find  very  faint  traoes.  Ijlheil,  hotlreira»i^olciait 
th^  passages  whefe  allusioa  is  made  to  furs. 

**  In  Genesis^  chap.  xxv.  ver.  S5,  Esau  is  said  to  b^ve  felt  to  At 
touch  like  a  hairy  garment,  *^3?tt^  DYlK.  A  fur  dreas  mii&t  heiebe 
meant ;  for  Rebecca  endeavoured  to  make  yrac<)blika4iSi4>iothcr,ii]^ 
bnidwg  /pioD^  of  giwu.$km  around  bis jkaqdt;?!)^  pffi^  QwiHI 
xxvii.  ver.  16.  , 

^'  In  Joshua,  ehap.  vii.  ver.  2 1 ,  the  tri^e  reading  is  V3Q^  TSYifi,  and 
sijgnifies  a  Babylonian  Aiantle,  conftequently  tme  made  t)f  wodl,'i«* 
ipeotittg  which  .many^pauagu  has^cibeamallffltpri  hf  mritna  astfavf* 
)iu4  tpaj^jt^oulwdy  Fisot^r  in  ^99b»m^  Iph,  m^'  (^^*  V^i*  Jl^U 
p«  87.  One  manuscrf)t,  according  to  Kennicot^  has»  however^  ^flff 
n*)"iH>  ^  hairy  mantle  or  fur;  but  this  has  arisen  either  through  an 
error  in  transcribing ;  one  consonant,  j  Nun,  being  omitted,  or  from 
the  conjecture  of  soisie  Icfwitfiiteopyisi,  m4iq  wu^equainled  with 
eostly  furs  but  not  ^fMk  « 'Beibyloriian 'anUtk.  >lf  the  reading  of 
Kennicot  is  to  be  T«tRfBed,  it  ¥raUld,'^Mi  aeoaiiai>df'tbe^ito,  be  an 
important  passage,  in-regafd-lQhe06l]y<fBn. 

*'  Among  the  Hebrews,  the  prephetoffave^r^r^aeeib  if  not  in 
general,  at  any  rate  very  eiften. 

'*  The  man«le>of '£l^h,«1Kifigs,  tlMp.il.  iver.  8,  ^13,44,  wasof 
fur ;  because  on  >aoenofit<>f  %t8«lotliitfg'b6  wastMdl^  a  haiiy  BiaD» 
2  King^,  chopU.t^r.  8. 
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la  tiie  tbird^  ot  perhaps  even  tiie^ecoed  ceatury  of 
the  Christian  Bsira,  fur  dresies  seisin  to  have  beeyfii 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  to  have  beefi  mucb  €$"* 
teemed  by  therh.  The  nuineroos  noitherti  tribefl^ 
w)io  at  that  time  advanced  towards  the  sotith,  wei« 
clothed  in  furs ;  but  they  wiere  not  ali  raiT,  dtrtyi^ 
and  disgusting^  like  those  which  iiad  before  been  ik 
use.  It  may  with  certainty  be  supposed,  that  the 
chief  men  among  them  h^d  the  most  beaotifal  furs ; 
and  that  in  general  they  were  so  well  acquainted 
with  the.  art  of  preparing  them^  aad  wearing  tbeat 
in  the  most  graceftil  manner,  that  they,  by  thesb 
means,  recommended  them  to  the  notice  of  tlii^ 
young  Romans.  For  that  all  those  warlike  tribes 
whp  attedced  the  RomaA  emfme,  is^d  m  part  sob^ 
dued  it,  axe  not  to  ^be  considered  as  uncultivale^^i 
$avage  barbarians,  unacquainted  with  the  arts  or 
the  eciences,  ^ddkited  to  plwhdepiiig  and  mmdef, 

'  ^  A  hairy  mftntil^  as  a  aulrk  of  &tfaiotioa(»  n  iBCftdaiKd  ia  Iha 
book  of  Zechari^^  dhap,  wii.  ver.  4. 

*'Io  1  Maecabdes,<liap.Bifi.^rtnr.d7»i^efai|^  pntet  SknoB^ofatai^ 
cd  ffoin  ^kiD^  Denelihia^^duiif,  iRrbi^islBartamlf  a^ke^ 
0$ur^  or  0turn,  alitoidbf  fiubstitaitai  ^^radn^feattprapRety^OnBunlL 
See  Miehadit  JMtirseinmg  tin  enMt  JBbkjfo<&r  MaeoMbAery  tTttS, 
4A>.  p.  S8S.  TbeotBJeciulredfBiMghMihaa  beenidtvadiMed  into  «l(e 
wnkih'firomaie'SyrUo^'wlieMtlRthsiela^  ?iS.C«*aJLjb 

16  dignify  teitis  -ifx  ^»tl6Hi.  ^\it  Olfty  i^edttdn  is,  Whether  /Btatirn, 
yMd^  ••ras  meiMy  ^a  i^pbtelds  *e«,  (somequendyma^of'^iheef^ 
iAifM;  bigniikfiiak)  «i  'dMM  «f«eaite,  ^iSmt  is  reQs(m3to.eonieetiMt 
from  the  persbtM  who  <8em  Mid  ^ho  ^Mdelved  k  as  a'pi^Meitt.  <Sde 
Th^dtii.  IdpU.  in.  ^,  'etiMSt^i&i.  FcTrs,  »  a^resent,  in  thelittk 
<#tti]Me  ^  9oMt9k,  are  ttUMllmfBd  ^by  m^MHT,mhe,  V^l.'ti.'p. 
235.    Compare  also  vol.  ii.  p.  ai7>  end  vol.  -i.  p.  158.** 
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who  overturned  governments  and  destroyed  pub* 
lie  happiness  and  trade,  has  been  latelyremarked^ 
when  the  French  applied  the  term  Vandalism  to 
the  horrid  cruelties  committed  during  the  late  re^ 
volution.*  It  can  be  proved  that  the  Romaqs 
adopted  from  their  uninvited  guests  those  kinds  of 
dress ;  that  furs  soon  became  fashionable  among 

*  The  best  refutation  of  this  supposed  Vandalistn  is  ^o  be  found 
in  a  book  ivhere  one  would  hardly  expect  it.  I  mean  Schlozer's 
Essay,  in  the  second  edition  of  F.  J.  L.  Mayers  Fragntenten  ata 
Paris,  Hamburgh  IJQB,  Svo.  ii.  p.  353.  No  where  do  we  find  thai 
the  works  of  art  were  destroyed  by  the  Goths  or  Vandals  -,  on  the 
contrary,  it  appears  that  they  had  sufficient  culture  to  hold  them  in 
just  estimation.  Genserich  carried  away  works  of  art  from  Rome, 
lb  the  same  manner  as  the  Romans  had  done  from  Greece  j  but  they 
were  carefully  packed  up. and  not  destroyed;  he  did  therefore  what 
Sonaparte  did  in  those  countries  which  were  unable  to  withstand  ^ 
the  force  of  his  armies.  If  the  epithet  of  Vandalism  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  modern  ei^ents,  it  seems  most  applicable  to  those  who  ear* 
ried  away  works  of  art  from  countries  into  which  the  conquerors 
promised  to  introduce  the  rights  of  man,  liberty,  and  happiness.  The 
Christian  writers  even,  and  among  these  St.  Augustine,  admit  that 
the  Goths  after  their  victories  were  not  so  cruel  and  rapacious  as  the 
Ronums.  Orosius,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century, 
relates,  thai  a  Goth  of  high  rank,  after  the  taking  of  Rome,  having 
found  in  a  house  some  gold  and  sUver  vessels  which  had  been  plon- 
dmd  from  the  church  of  St.  Beter,  gave  notice  to  Alarich,  and  thal% 
the  hitter  caoseil  them  to  be  sent  back  safe  to  the  church.  To  this  sub« 
ject  belong  the  passages  quoted  in  Mascw's  GtichichU  dtr  Teuts^ 
then,  i.  p.  367  and  460 :  Jugustin,  de  awitaU  Dei,  lib.  iii.  cap.  Sg: 
Ormm,  Ub.  vii.  1 .  cap.  39,  p.  667,  according  to  the  editioii  of  Co* 
logne  1589>  8vo.  PrQcopius  de  hello  Fondal.  lib.  i*  cap.  5.  Tbeaor 
count  given  of  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  these  northern  tribes 
psovfis  also,  that  th^  were  acquainted  with  the  arts,  and  that  they 
employed  them  to  ornament  their  doithiiig.  The  fur  dresses^  theccy 
fore,  may  have  been  very  haudfOOUB. 
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tiieid,  and  were  an  object  of  luxury  and  of  com- 
merce ;  and.  it  appears  that  skins  were  the  first  ar- 
ticle which  occasioned  a  trade  from  Italy  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  North,  as  in  the  fifteenth 
century  they  were  the  cause  of  the  discovery  and 
conquest  of  Siberia. 

The  later  the  art  of  manufacturing  wool,  and  of 
converting  the  noble  metals  into  lace  and  other 
ornaments,  was  known  in  the  northern  countries, 
and  the  later  the  inhabitants  became  acquainted 
with  cotton,  silk,  and  precious  stones,  the  earlier 
and  the  more  they  exerted  themselves  to  find  out 
aAd  prepare  the  most  beautiful  furs,  and  to  trim 
and  to  border  with  them  their  dresses ;.  and  it  needs 
excite  no  surprise  that  the  southern  nations,  though 
their  climate  did  not  require  it,  adopted  this  mag^ 
nifieence ;  especially  as  the  distance  and  scarcity  of 
ffirs  made  them  dear  enough  to  be  considered  by 
the  rich  and  people  of  rank,  as  a  luxurious  mark 
of  distinction.  Thi^^  in  my  opinion,  will  be  proved 
by  what  follows. 

When  historians  speak  of  those  northern  nations 
with  .whom  the  Romans  carried  on  long  and  for 
the  most  part  unfortunate  wars,  they  scarcely  ever 
forget  to  mention  their  fur  clothing ;  and  this  is 
the  case  in  particular  with  those  writers  who  lived 
at  the  time.  We  are  told  by  Herodotus,*  that  the 
people  near  the  Caspian- sea  clothed  themselves  io 

•  Lib.  i.  202,  p.  96 :  f  oxtn^  hf/umfu 
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96ttt-skin6.  The  same  thing  is  related  by  3<arabD 
t^f  the  MasdagetsB ;  *  and  Cassar  f  and  Salkist^ 
%oth  assert,  that  the  skin  of  the  reio-deer  formed 
in  part  the  ciolhu^g  of  the  aadeat  Gemiaiifi.  I 
nUiade  here  to  tliose  dressed  which  they  catted 
renones.  That  this  word  is  derived  from  the  ai>imal 
naAied  at  pr^ent  by  the  Swedes  Ren}  that  the 
reindeer  was  common  io  ancient  Geitndqmy,  wheo^ 
kv  aoivseq(i&B<3e  of  its  being  covered  with  foieste 
wtid  marshes,  it  had  a  moch  colder  climate  aod 
prodiiced  more  reindeer  moss  than  at  ppeseet; 
and  that  Caesar,  where  he  describes  the  most  re- 
markable thinga  of  Oermany,  mentions  diq  uSm^ 
deer  under  the  name  of  bos  cervijiguray  I  think  I 
bave  proved  in  my  juvenile  iprodactipa  on  the  aa- 
^nt  anmrnd^  0f  thaft  cowitiy.  Reno  h  also  lu^p^ 
nnu.dj  or  the  revn^deer  akin,  which  i^  stiM  worn  tti 
Sweden,  wi»ch  I  have  worn  there  myself,  and 
\Amh  is  handsome  and  coatly.  The  objeotioR  of 
W'adhft€r§  to  this  qpiaion  is  of  very  liltle  weigbl. 
How  is  it  possible  to  believe,  says  he,  that  4fh^se 
mnimals  were  formerly  so  wraier4)us,  that  all  the 
Giermans  and  Gauls  coukl  clothe  themselves  in 
<heir  skins?    fiut  on  this  occasion  he  does  not  9^ 

•  Lib.  xi.  p.  781  (513)  :  oifiTrr^onTai  S«  tx  rtait  ^mxfiw  {#^/(kt«» 

f  Do  Bdlo  Gallico,  vi,  25. 

}  Germani  iutectum  reopnibus  corpus  te;gunt.  These  words  h»f 
hten  repeated  by  Isidorus  and  Servius.  They  may  be  found  among  the 
Fragmenia,  in  Havercamp*s  edition.  2>  p.  121. 

(  Glo8sariuaiiy.p.  iS8e« 
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coltett  ^^Aax  he^Ms  ofteh  proved  by  e^amptes,  t^at 
Ihe  taattie  of  ^  STpeetes  is  often  given  to  the  wbol« 
gemik*  dd&ause  a  great  tnany  wore  renones^  <^ 
wbieh  th^  RdiMii6  perhaps  #ero  fondest,  tbe^ 
pt^  tii!s  ifiande  of  renames  to  all  tiiese  fur  dressei 
of  the  G^tt^nti.  The  proofs,  in  ancknt  authcH^ 
in  n^rd  to  the  for  ckAhfiidg  of  the  Scythians,  tiMi 
Goths,  tbe($4t^,  and  Hunns,  are  too  iiuQ}erotfae0 
lie  eOtteeted.  I  shiaH,  therefore,  refer  only  totbosl^ 
f^aiBsag^s  wtikh  I  have  oc(5a«ioaal1:y  reinarked,  and 
wfakh  J  shall  sodn^ediploy  Ifor  another  purpose.^ 

•  Virgilii  Georg.  iii.  381 :  Talis  Hyperboreo  septem  subject^ 
trioui  'Gons  leffiraena  vinxsL  Bhipso  teodttitf  £1110,  Et  pcoadttm  foU 
vis  vdatur  corpora  sells. 

Ovid.  Trtst.  iii.  iO»  10:  Pdlllbusr  et  mtit  attent  aaie  &^I4 
bxaccb;  OnqTot  de  tatocorpotesola  pafteDt. 

Trist.  Vi  7y  4^"'  Pdltbus  et  laxivaroeoft  malefrigoit  bnocit}  Cm* 
que  sunt  longis  horrida  tecta  comis. 

Ek  Pdhto,  W.  le,  i:  fficmihi^Thricrfefeisr^eftliah'citrir^ 
Littore  pellitos  inter  agenti  Getas. 

Jukintis,  ii.'2,p.4i5:  Scythlsl4riSB«dsU8BC  vestrumignotus,  qtam- 
qilato  torncinuis  frlgoribiis urantor;  pellibas tamen  ferinisatit  muii. 
nis  iituntthr.  This  is  the  Itoguage  of  a  Roman  who  ivAs  acqaalinwd 
only  with  woollen  clothing  for  winter,  which,  h6wever^could^dt 
have  been  efficient  for  the  Scythians  in  their  much  cdlder  dimate. 

SSfeneca,  Epist.  §0:  Non  hodieqae  rtiagoa  Scytharam  pars  tergis 
fufpiom  itithrilur  ac  murium,  quaertadtu  moHia  et  impenetrabltia 
ftsntissunt? 

TliitiHi  Itincr.  ii.  40:  Ipsa  sAtelHtPbus  pellrtis  Roma  patebtt. 
C^iodian  viii.  de  qtmrto  cormdat.  Hcmarii,  466r  methur  (cseditor) 
pcttka  juventus.  xxvi.  de  hello  Oetico,  4S1 :  Crinigeri  sedere  patres, 
'  jieltitatftltarum  Curia,  v.  in  Rufinum,  ii .  79 :  revocat  fulvas  in  pectore 

peU^.  W :  Nee  pudet  sumere vestemque  Getamm.  85  Mdereiit 

OrptiM  p^llito  iudice  leges. 

Ammian.  Aiaicdl.  xjoti.  ;?,  p.474:  Indumentls  opeHtrntutliA- 
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;  It  ci[n  easily  be  proved,  that  the  Germaos  ajod 
other  northern  nations,  in  consequence  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  Roamns,  gradually  left  off 
the  use  of  furs,  and  became  more  and  more  ac« 
customed  to  wpoUen  clothing  ^'and,  on  the  other 
^and,  that  the  Romans  adopted  the  state  dress  of 
their  conquerors.  Even  in  the  time  of  Tacitusi 
Ihosei  Germans  who  lived  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  and  consequently  who  were  nearest  to. 
the  Romans,  set  much  less  value  on  furs  than 
those  who,  residing  furtbjer  within  the  qouMry,  were 
a,t  a  greater  distance  from  intercourse  with  fo* 

teis,  vel  ex  pellium  sylrestrimb  murium  consarciiuitis  •  *  -  hiisuu 
crura  coriis  munientes  h»liuu. 

.    Friidehtiiis  in  Symdiaehnm,  ii.  6Qi  t  Tentavit  Geticus  nnqper  de- 
lere  tyrannus  Italiam,  patrio  veniens  jaiatus  ab  Istro,  Has  arces 
•«quare  solo»  tecta  aurea  flammis  solvere,  mastnicis  fvooeres  veslire 
to^tos. 
isidor.  Origin,  xix.  S3:  Mastruca  vesib  Germanorum  ex  pelli- 

culis  feraram. 

SidoQ.  Apollin.  Epbt.  i.  2,/p^  6,  edit.  Sayan,  Parbiis  l5gQ,  4to«^ 
fL  6 ;  where  he  descrihes  Theodoric  II  king  of  the  Goths,  the  son  qf 
Theodoric  I  and  brother  of  Thorismundus:  pelliiorum  iurba  stUeU 
Mtum,  EpisL  vit.  g,  p.  423,  the  kings  of  the  Goths  are  called  J)e/- 
liti  reg^u     Carm.  vii.  2S4,  p.  8?:  in  media  pelliti  prindpis  aula. 

Fortuoatus,  lib.  ix.  poem,  5 :  Pelligeri  veniens  Chlodovechi  gente 
potenti.  Such.i^  the  manner  in  which  these  words  of  this  eccle- 
siastical poet  of  the  sixth  century  are  quoted  by  Ludewig  and  others. 
But  in  the  best  edition  of  hi^  works,  edited  by  Luchi  at  Home  in 
17S6,  4to,  the  reading  is,  i.  p.  316,  pelligeri,  and  not  PelligerU 
This  word  also  is  not  found  dmong  the  difiereut  readings,  p.  489*  . 

Prosper  Aquiunus,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  s«f9,inhis 
treatise  de  provideniia :  Ad  Scy  thiae  proceres  regcsque  Getarum  re- 
^pice,  quels  ostro  contenito  et  vellere  serum,  eximiut  decor  est  teigjis 
^prrere  f«rarum. 
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reigners  aod  from  trade.^  The  latter  had  the  most 
costly  furs,  which  they  knew  how  to  ornament  and 
variegate  with  trimmings  of  every  kind,  in  the 
same  niianner  perhaps  as  our  furriers  at  present 
ornament  white  fur  with  the  tail  of  the  ermine.t 
These  people  po38essed  no  other  articles  of  luxury^ 
and  had  no  other  means  of  distinguishing  them* 
selves  among  their  countrymen^  but  by  the  rarity 
and  costliness  bf  their  furs.  Such  was  the  case 
with  the  Spartans  when  Lycurgus  deprived  them 
of  all  their  superfluities.  They  then  ornamented^ 
and  thereby  enhanced  the  value  of  the  necessary 
articles  they  had  left,  beds,  tables,  and  wooden 
bowls,  from  which  they  drank  water,  and  to  such 
a  degrecfj  that  at  length  these  things  were  as  ca^ 
pable  of  gratifying  the  taste  of  luxury  as  the 
foreign  wares  they  had  before  purchased  at  so 
dear  a  rate.  J 

*  Gerunt  et  Herarum  pelles/  ptoitimi  rips  negligenter^  ulterioies 
cxquisitiuis,  ut  qaibus  nuUus  per  commercia  cultus.  Jiligpnt  feras^ 
et  detracta  vtlamhia  spa^ont  Aiaculis^  pellibusque  belluarum.  Ta- 
ciius  de  Moribus  German.  17* 

t  Variegated  furs  of  this  kind  sewed  together  al^  mentioned  by 
Pollux,  xVi,  60,  p.  729. 

I  Ptutarchusrn  Lycurgo,  edit.  Francof.  1620.  fol.  U  )>•  45 :  Qood 
in  caasa  fuit,  ut  insttuknentum  quotidianum  et  necessarluxn^  veluti 
lectin  sedes,  mensaeque  'dupra  roodum  fabricarentur  apud  eos  con* 
cinne,  et  poeulum  Laconicum,  quod  coihon  dicebator,  in  9pmaieiV' 
datione  esset  mnxime  ad  expedttioner'>  -  *  \n  causa  et  hie  l^slator 
fuit^  quip^  opifices,  ubi  disccBScrunt  air  inutilibnt,  in  necessariis 
expresserunt  eleganiiam :  avviXKayfinn  ynp  it  S^/uiovpyei  rm  ayjpriffrw, 
tv  TOig  ayayxxictg  titihtHvuvr^  vrtv  MsXA/rf^t'Ow*  This  account  desen'es  10 
be  particularly  noticed  by  wiitert  4n  treating  on  luxury.    In  the  lilce 

VOL.  IV.  O 
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The  saine  thkig  has  been  remarked  by  the  Ikt^- 

msb  and  Swedish  historians.    When  tbeae  naticois^ 

by  their  sea  voyages,  piratical  expeditions,  and 

trade,  ^ame  acquainted  with. foreign  manner^ 

and  more  convenient  kinds  of  clothings  they  aie- 

customed  themselves  to  wool,  cotton,  and  silk; 

yet,  in  so  slow  a  manner,  that  the  use  of  these 

wares  was  introduced  as  an  extravagant  luxury. 

Harold  Hardrat  Sigurdson,  or  Harold  IV  king  of 

Norway,  ki  the  rokldle  of  the  eleventh  century, 

who  had  collected  great  riches  in  the   Levant, 

Urore  a  red  mantle  Ikied  with  white  furs.*     In  the 

twelfth  century,  the  principal  men  at  the  Danish 

court  were  clothed  in  sheeps-skins ;  f  and  when 

Duke  Canute,  or  Canute  Laward,  the  son  of  £ric 

£iegod>  who  was  assassinated  in  the  year  11  SI, 

appeared  at  a  £estival  at  Ripe  in  a  dress  of  red 

cloth,  he  excited  attention  and  envy,  and  was  sab* 

jected  to  the  mortification  c^  hearing  the  most 

bitter  sarcasms  from  Henry  Skatteler,  or  rather 

Skokal,  that  is,  the  lame,  who  wore  a  native  sheep* 

skin^t 

maiiner,  the  savages  in  the  South  JSeas  are  acquainted  with  the  artof 
giving  more  beauty  and  valuQ  to  their  ornaments,  made  of  feathers^ 
aheits,  and  the  teeth  of  their  enemif^  killed  in  battle^ 

*  En  rSd  mantel  fodrud  nted  hviit  skinn,  See  L  Mupbei^s- 
Abhandltmg  von  den  Kleidungen  der  Schwedeu  zur  zeit  Gvsiqfl  in 
ViUerheli  histwrie  och  aiitiquitet$  academiens  handlingtr.  Stock. 
X793,  Svo*  iii.  p.  7S. 

t  Lagerbring  Svea  Rikes  Hist.  Part  ii.  p.  S8. 

I  En  rod  ki&defklddning.  Marbcrg,  p.  7S.    He  refew  to  Ls^o* 
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That  furs  wete  considered  by  the  Oetfls  as  ob« 
jects  of  magnificence,  and  that,  as  such,  they  were 
worn  by  their  kings  and  the  principal  men  at  courts 
is  proved  by  the  passages  I  have  quoted*  Tb^ 
reproach  thrown  out  by  Claudian  against  Rufinus^ 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  wear  Getic  furs^ 
proves  that  the  Romans  adopted  the  ijianiierii  of 
their  conquerors,  an,d  that  this  practice  was  cen* 
loured  by  their  patriots.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
also,  that  the  jurists,  Ulpian  and  Pauks^  reckon 

bring,  tv^ho,  it  may  readily  be  believed,  found  this  circamstanoe  id 
aome  old  annalist.  I  hare  taken  the  trouble  to  search  for  this  event 
in  Saxo-Grainmaticusy  but  I  find  there  only  the  following  account 
in  Hisior.  Dan.  lib.  xiii.  p.  368,  according  to  the  Leipsic  edit.  1771^ 
4to.  Dimissa  classe  uuptialia  sacra  apud  urbem  ^pam  agi  placuit. 
Ilkic  siquidem  frequens  nayigiis  portus  oppido  splendidam  merciun 
varietatem  importat.  Ubi  cum  Kanutus  in  veste  Saxonica  cseterii 
cultior  ^grederetur,  Henricus  obfusis  invidia  oculis  alicini  cultus 
Sfdendorem  ferre  oequiens^  orta  inter  ipsos  altercatione,  latusejusadi* 
Yersum  gladios  pstro  tutom  fore' negavit.  Quern  Kanulus  nihilo 
majus  ovillb  securum  teigoribus  respondit;  lacessitum.  vestls  sa» 
iiilgorem  urbano  rusticitatis  opprobrib  speciosius  quam  minis  aui 
eonvLciis  ultus.  Itaque  exprobratam  sibi  externi  cultus  aeonilatiotieiii 
domestici  cavillatlone  prosequi  contentus  exstitit.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Danes,  at  that  period,  spent  in  eating  and  drinking  the  treasure 
they  obtained  in  plundering ;  that  they  employed  their  time  only  in 
hunting  aiid  breeding  cattle,  and  clothed  themselves  in  the  skins  of 
their  sheep ;  but  that  this  Canute  endeavoured  to  introduce  among 
them  the  Saxon  manners  and  dress.  He  had  invited  into  his  king* 
dom  from  Lower  Saxony,  which  province  was  at  that  time  Qon« 
stdered  as  the  seat  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  as  v^ell.as  of  morefefincd 
manners,  a  great  many  workmen  and  artists,  a  colony  of  whom  he 
established  in  Roeskild,  the  capital.  See  Gebhardi  in  Alggmeiner 
IVelthistor,  xxxii.  p.  471. 

oS 
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fpr5  among  iarticles  of  dress,  to  which  before  their 
time  they  did  not  belong.* 

Acron»  an.  old  commentator  on  Horace,  whose 
period,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, says,  I  that  in  bis  time  the  senators  and 
principal  men,  when  they  appeared  in  their  of- 
jScial  dresses,  wore  costly  furs  obtained  from  fo- 
reign countries,  and  TertuUian :}:  indignantly  inr 
veighs .  against  the  female  dresses  bordered  and 
trimmed  with  furs,  which  seem  to  be  mentioned 
also  by  bishop  Maximiis  in  the  fifth  century .§ 

*  Drgestor.  lib.  xxxiv.  tit.  2.  1.  25.  §3i  Item  pdlcs  capiinaeet 
argnihae  vestes  erunt.  Ibid.  1.  23  et  24 :  Vefltis  etiam  ex  pellibus 
constabit,  cum  et  tunicas  et  stragula  pellicea  nounulli  habeant. 

f  Ad  Horat.  i.  satyr.  6.  28.  Gothofredus  quotes  the  words  of 
Acron  in  his  annotations  to  the  Cod.  Theodos,  lib.  xiv.  i.  p.  236: 
Latum  davum  purpuram  dicit  Horatius  quae  in  pectore  extenditur 
senatorum  :  Grsfeci  tn  xo\6€iufa  vocant.  Usum  ejus  retinent  prin» 
cipes,  injicientes  vesti  a  c^efvice  ad  pectus  indumentum  ex  purpura 
vtl  pellibus  pretiosi  nduris  pontici,  vel  arits/dum  regio  habhu  pro- 
dennt  in  publicum.  But  this  passage  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Basle,  1580,  fol.  p.  1802;  which,  however,  is  otoe  of  the. 
Henrico-Petrini  editions,  and  these  are  considered  as  the  best  ever 
given  of  the  scholiasts.  See  the  elegant  edition  of  Horace  by  pro- 
fesisbr  Mitscherlich,  i.  p.  46.  The  case  with  Acron  fs  the  same  as 
with  Servius,  scarcely  any  edition  is  like  another,  and  there  is  none 
perhaps  complete :  unfortunately  also,  it  is  not  known  at  what  time 
Acron  lived,  and  whether  many  annotations  have  not  been  added  by 
#thers. 

X  De  habita  muliebri,  cap.  1.  p.65li  adornari  tibi  in  mente 
est,  supra  pelliceas  tuas  tunicas. 

§  Maximus  Taurinensis  episcop,  HomiL  2,  de  avaritia  f  Unde 
enim  Barbaris  auri  gemmarumx^ue  monilia  ?  Unde  pellila  serfca 
vestimcnta  ? 
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In  the  year  397,  the  emperor  Honorius  forbade 
Gothic  dresses,  and  in  particular  furs,  to  be  worn 
either  in  Rome  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city;  but  that  such  orders  against  fashions  had 
very  little  effect  appears  from  this  circumstance» 
that  these  laws,  extended  as  well  as  rendered  more 
severe,  were  renewed  in  399  and  416,  and  yet 
were  not  obeyed.  Even  the  Goths  themselves 
were  forbidden  to  use  such  dresses.  The  Gothic 
servants,  who  at  that  time  were  kept  in  most  fa* 
milies,  were  to  be  subjected  to  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  those  of  higher  rank  to  a  fine,  in  case 
they  transgressed  this  prohibition.*  But  Synesius; 
who  lived  at  that  period,  and  as  a  good  patriot 
lamented  the  use  of  these  outlandish  dresses,  which 
afforded  a  melancholy  presage  that  the  dominion 
of  the  Gotks  would  at  length  prevail,  relates,  that 
the  principal  men  among  these  people  appeared  at 
Rome  in  the  Roman  dress,  but  on  their  return 
home  they  exchanged  it  for  their  native  clothing; 
and  Ugaiu  assumed  their  furs.f 

•  Cod.  Theodos,  lib.  xiv.  tit.  ;o.  2. 3.  f .  p.  24P;  Majores  crijaes, 
indumenta  pelliumj  etiam  in  senis,  intra  urbem  sacratissimam  prae- 
oipimus  inhiberi;  nee  qiiisquam  posthac  impune  Iiuhc  habitum 
poterit  usurpare.  Si  quis  autem  neglexerit  nostras  sanctionis  yi- 
gorero,  ingenuus  legis  laqueos  non  evitet,  servus  operi  publico  vindi- 
c^ahitur.  Quod,  innotescere  non  solum  intra  urbem  petinius^  yerum 
etiam  in  yicinis  regionibus  non  licere  sancimus  (An.  41 6). 

f  Synesii  Ope;:a,  .edit.  Pe^vii,  p.  23  :  Paululum  curia  ^ressi 
Tursum  petliceas  yestes  sumunt,  «v6ic  •»  votg  xtjAius  ttc-t,  togamque 
ubi  inter  comites  fuerint^  derident,  qua  cum  felicem  stringendi  ensia 
peritiam  ess^  negan  . 
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Furs,  however,  were  not  the  only  part  of  the 
Gothic  costume  which  became  modish  amopg  the 
Romans ;  for  they  adopted  also  their  breeches  or 
hose. '  That  such  ^rticle^  of  dress  were  not  used 
before  that  time,  either  by  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
or  the  Hebrews,  has  been  proved  by  many.  On  thj^ 
tccQunt  mention  is  so  often  made  of  indecent  pos^ 
tares,  as  when  the  Scots'  Highlanders  r^ndent  le$ 
armeif  by  which  parts  are  exposed  that  modesty 
requires  to  be  poncealed.  This  is  considered  by 
Theophra^tus  as  one  of  the  marks  of  clownbh^ 
iiess.^  Thus,  a  posture  inadvertently  pssumed^ 
exposed  Philip  to  reproach,  as  we  are  told  by 
Plutarch  ;f  and  to  guard  against  a  similar  in^ 
decbrum,  Cassar  as  he  fell  collected  his  rob^ 
liround  him*  Hence,  as  is  well  l^nown,  the  e%* 
pression  retained  by  Luther,  seine^fuMC  bedeckm^ 
1*  to  (:over  one*«  fe?t,"  or  as  the  Greeks  say,  "  ta 
compose  one's  clothes." :{;  Persons  who*  laboured 
wilder  weakness  or  indisposition,  wrapped  bandages 
aifound  their  legs ;  and  in  the  time  of  Quuitiliaa 
the  use  of  these  could  be  excused  only  by  sick- 
ness. §  They,  however,  became  afterwards  more 
common^  so  that  by  Ulpi^^n  theyar^  re^koj^ed 

^  Notationes  moram>  cap.  5  et  IS. 

i^  Apophthegm,  p.  178>  according  to  the  Franckfort  edUioo^  ifeO, 
fol.  .    '     ' 

X  Ka9fXxf79o(i  iiflti  m*\yi%ff^<u.    See  Ber<fdian\  Histar,  u^.  23:   ric 
§  De  Institut.  orat.  xi*  3.  144.  p.  586. 
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imong  the  ordinary  articles  of  dress.*  They  formed 
a  step^  towards  breeches,  properly  so  called,  which; 
as  is  well  known,  covered  for  many  centuries  the 
loids^  thighs,  and  legs,  as  may  be  seen  on  seai^ 
and  carved  work  of  the  thirteenth  century.!  That 
the  Batavians,  Gauls,  Germans,  Sarmatians,  Gettt^ 
Goths,  &o.  had  such  articles  of  clothings  is  proved 
by  many  passages  in  ancient  authors,  already 
quoted  by  others,  and  4>y  ttie  well  known  app^k 
Uition  GulUa  braccdta.  The  aft^imricfe^  dso  of  the 
Persians  were  breeches,  which  the  Romans  adopted, 
toot  from  these  people  but  from  the  northei-n  na* 
tions,  yet  without  the  approbation  of  the  patriots^ 
who  exclaimed  against  them,  as  they  had  befoi^^ 
done  agarn^  furs.  At  first  they  seem  to  have  been 
used  only  on  journeys  and  in  war;  When  the  Go*- 
^ic  costume  was  forbidden  by  Honorias;  breeches 
-were  expressly  mentioned ;  and  Ovid  feproachefe 
the  people  of  Tomi,  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  that 
though  they  wished  to  be  thought  of  Greek  ex* 
traction  they  were  not  ashamed  to  wear  Persian 
breeches.  J 

As  furs  for  dresses  of  ceremony  were  either  not 
used  at  all  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  or 

*  Lex^5.  de  auro,  argento,  mundo. 

^  See  the  instances  quoted  by  G,  S.  Treper  in  Amstasis  veteris 
Germdni  GermancpquefemirKe.  Helmstad.  17^9*  Thirty-six  pdge^ 
in  4to. 

X  Trist.  V.  10.31.  For  a  complete  history  of  their  dress  the 
reader  must  consult  the  authors  quoted  in  Fabricii  Bibliograph,  an^, 
tiquaria,  p.  8l6;  and  in  Pitisci  Lex,  antiq,  v.  Bracca.' 
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were  adopted  only  at  a  late  period  and  seklom 
employed,  an  account  of  the  fur  trade  is  not  to  be 
expected  in  their  writings.  I  am  well  aware  that 
IsMc  Vossius  had  an  idea  that  the  history  of  the 
golden  fleece  might  be  considered  as  the  oldest 
trace  of  it,  *  and  therefore  asserted,  that  thepbj^ct 
of  the  Argonautic  expedition  to  Colchis  was  a 
commercial  speculation,  as  was  the  case  wiUi  the 
voyages  of  the  English  to  Nootka  Sound.  It  is 
al^o  true,  that  this  opinion  met  with  some  appro- 
bation ;  but  it  has  nq  more  probability  than  Uiat 
entertained  by  the  alcbymists  in  regard  to  the 
same  expedition  sincci  the  time  of  Suidas.  That 
the  Colchi,  indeed,  carried  on  a,  very  extensive 
trade  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  testimony,  of 
Pliny  t  and  Strabo ;  X  but  the  latter,  in  the  cata- 
logue of  wares,  mentions  timber  for  ship*building, 
pitch,  wax,  lin^n,  and  hemp,  but  not  furs,  vi^hich 
at  that  time  could  npt  be  an  article  piuch  sought 
qfter  in  foreign  commerce. 

f  lo  his  annotations  on  Catullus,  p.  100.  This  opinion  is  given 
at  more  length  in  a  dissertation  entitled^  Dass  Moscau  das  wahrkqfte 
g&ldene  Vitesse  hesiize,  erinnerte  sich  als  1712  Carl  Fl  cinige 
BUter  des  guldenen  vliesses  maehU  und  hemes,  b.  l.  R.  Two  sheets 
4tQ.  the  place  where  printed  noK  mcfhtioned.  The  author,  in  all 
prohability,  was  G.S.Treuer,  for^  is  found  in  the  library  of  our 
university  in  a  volume  inscribed,  G.  S,  Treueri  dissertaiignes  aca^ 
demicig,  from  th^  library  of  the  abbpt  of  Lockum,  who  had  the  best 
opportunity  of  kno\ving  that  Treuer,  then  at  Helmstadt,  was  the 
author.  It  is  there  stated,  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript  thesis  pf 
,GraBvius,  that  he  entertained  the  same  opinion  as  Vossius. 

t  Lib.  vi.  pap.  6. 

X  Lib.  xi.  p.  761  (498). 
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>   Another  account  which  we  read  in  Pliny  seems 
fnoch   rather  to  refer  to  the  fur  trade.     I  here 
allude  to  that  lately  quoted  by  Bottiger,'*  from 
Trbich  it  appears  that  furs  were  reckoned  among 
the  articles  obtained  at  that  time  from  the  Seres.t 
I)  however,  freely  confess,  that  I  cannot  readily 
admit  this  single  word  of  Pliny  as  a  complete 
proof.    As  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find, 
other  writers,  among  the  articles  furnished  by  the 
€binese,   mention  iron,  pearls,  silk,  cotton,  and 
silk  or  cotton  clothes,  but  say  nothing  of  furs; 
and  it  is  very  improbable,  tliata  country  which 
produced  silk  or  cotton  could  supply  such  furs  as 
would  be  worth  conveying  to  so  great  a  distance. 
The  only  thing  I  can  admit  is,  that  the  furs  were 
brought  by  a  transit  trade  to  Europe ;  that  is  to 
^ay,  the  Seres  obtained  them  from  the  fur  cbunr 
tries^  properly  so  called,  or  those  which  at  present 
furnish  sables,  and  again  sold  them  to  the  Homahs. 
Now  this  was  a  very  circuitous  route,  whether  we 
consider  Serka  to  have  been  China,  Siam,  or  the 
Lesser  Bucharia ;  yet  not  so  circuitous  as  that  by 
which   the   Chinese  at  present  obtain  from  the 
English,  through  Russia,    the   best  beaver  skins 
brought  from  Canada  and  Hudson's  Bay. 

Were  we  to  reckon  among  the  pelles  Serum  of 

*  In  that  learned  and  ingenious  work  Erkiarung  der  Vaie** 
gim&lde,i,3,  p.  186. 

t  Lib.  xxxiv.  cap.  14.  §  41.  p.  667 :  Seres  hoc  femim  cum  f«3- 
iibos  suis  pellibusque  mittunt. 
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Pliny  the  lucida  veilera,  tactu  moUh  Serutn^  roen- 
tioned  by  Seneca,*  Boethius,t  and  others,  we 
should  undoubtedly  be  in  an  error ;  for  these  may 
be  explained  by  the  false  information  which,  at 
that  time,  was  obtained  partly  in  regard  to  cotton, 
and  partly  in  regard  to  silk,  and  which  may  be 
aeen  io  Solinus^ij:  and  others.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  these  lucida  vellera  may  have  been  meant 
likewise  by  Pliny  ? 

I  have  some  doubts  also  respectmg  a  passage 
of  Strabo,  where  he  relates  that^  among  the  wares 
brought  by  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  Tanais,  or  present  Azopb,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Don,  there  were  slaves  and  furs.^  It  is 
certain  that  dermata  meiy  signify,  not  only  furs  but 
also  tanned  skins.  If  Strabo  here  meant  furs,  I 
am  inclined  toconjecture,  that  they  were  disposed 

•  Thyestes.  378.^  Hercules  (Et.  667.  Hippolyt.  386.  AlcimtB 
Avitus,  who,  with  Boethius,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  says,  ad  Fuscinam  sororetn ;  Mollia  rel  tactu  quae  mLttunt 
▼ellcrt  Seres. 

t  Lib.  ii.  Carmen.  5  :  Nee  lucida  vellera  Serum  Tyrto  miscere 
Teneno.  This  passage  was  pointed  out  to  me  in  1781  by  professor 
Kass,  of  Stutgart,  who  conjectured  that  it  might  allude  to  the  line 
lamb^skins  of  the  Bocharians  and  Calmucks.  fiat  it  appears  to  me 
more  probable  that  cloth,  and  not  furs^  b  here  meant,  because  the 
poet  says,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  nellera  Serum  were  dyed  diife- 
fcntways. 

X  Cap.  50.  §  3. 

§  Lib.  XT.  p.  7&5  :  m^ptmZa  iteu  tt^ftxttot.  See  in  regard  to  this  ixis- 
sage  C.  W.  J.  Gattererer*8  Ahkandlung  vom  PehhanM.  Manheitfi 
1794.  9ro.  p.  81 1  whieh  may  be  found  idso  in  Sckrifttn  der  ^fdU 
zischen  (Ekotwm,  Ceselsch,  for  1793;  * 
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of  in  the  nearest  countries,  but  did  not  come  into 
the  European  trade ;  and  the  case,  perhaps,  was 
the  same  with  the  slaves  mentioned  in  the  same 
passage.  Polybius  also,  among  the  wares  brought 
from  Pontus  to  fiyzantiiim,  mentions  dermata.^ 
I  niust,  however,  cpnfess,  that  if  I  found  that  the 
Bomans  actually  obtained  dermata  from  Asia,  I 
diould  carefully  examine  whether  under  that  term 
skins,  or  even  dyed  leather,  were  not  rather  ipeaht 
SkihSji  and  particularly  for  military  purposes,  they 
indeed  procured  from  very  distant  places*  l%us 
the  Frieslanders,  instead  of  a  tas,  were  obliged  tq 
supply  ox-hides ;-)-  and  it  ipay  be  proved,  by  the 
testimoqy  of  various  writers,  that  the  art  of  giving 
1^  beautiful  dye  to  leather  is  very  old  in  Asia ;  and« 
therefore,  that  many  kinds  of  what  we  ci^U  mo« 
rocco  was,  at  aq  estrly  period,  brought  from  it  to 
]plurope. 
On  the  other  hapdi  from  what  is  said  by  iElian,;}: 


*  Hiitor.  lib.  i?.  p.  306,  l^xaol[di^gta  Wechd*seditioo»  l609>foh 

f  Tacitus  Annal.  h.  72. 

X  Hist,  animal,  xvii.  17.  p.  937*  ^^v  out  »m  rag  8»^(  t9M»  U 
rovmnr  xomiXai,  xou  tf  Utpff^ag  iymff-i  fopro**.  fio-i  )f  onrotXai  xm  vvmnpfocfi/itHUf 
yerwvts  ri  Afui  yiyfovrouy  x«i  aXfotiyov^iy  tnrwf'  xitKmnTM  Zt  apa  wnt  xocmur 
reanf,  &t  ^xtnc^f  f  fW.  Quorum  pellet  moUes  institores  ad  Persas 
tehuQt,  quibus  vestes  consuuntur^  et  corpus  optime  fovetur^  hosque 
suo  sermone  canatUanas  appellant. '  The  singular  word  xwoanaat^ 
respecting  which  a  gr^t  deal  has  beep  said  by  Paw^  in  his  annota- 
tions to  Phile  de  AnimaL  48.  p.  946,  has  lately  been  translated  b^ 
tettiger  very  lHippily»  by  the  wold  kaflane,  a  kind  of  Turkish  robe, 
uf^kss  those  skilled  in  the  Oriental  languages  make  any  objection: 
At  present  these  dresses  of  ceremony  9;re  of  cotton>  with  flocks  of 
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I  entertain  no  doubt,  that  in  his  time  a  trade  in  furs 
was  carried  on  with  Persia.  To  that  country  were 
^eoty  be  says,  the  soft  skins  of  the  Pontic  mouse^ 
which|  when  sewed  together,  formed  warm  .dresses. 
I  am  .convinced  also  that  more  proofs  might  be 
found  of  the  use  of  fur-clothing  among  the  Per- 
sians. They  employed  furs  likewise  instead  of 
mattresses  and  bolsters.  Thus  we  are  told  by 
Plutarch,*  that  Pharnabazus  reclined  upon  soft 
furs :  and  it  b  not  improbable  that  the  rough  or 
thick  winter  gloves  of  the  Persians,  mentioned  by 
Xenophon,  were  of  the  same  material. |  It  is 
fitated  by  modern  travellers,  that,  at  present,  sable 
and  ermine  skins  are  among  the  mos^t  common  and 
valuable  ornaments  of  the  Persians  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  costume  of  these  people  is  very 


silk  worked  into  \htm,  and  for  the  most  part  are  whitish,  with  a  few 
ludel^-formed  pale  ycHow  flowers ;  but  the  word  formerly  may  have 
signified  clothes  in  general,  or  fur  clothing  in  particular,  and  perhaps 
the  silk  flocks  may  have  been  at  first  intended  to  represent  fur.  That 
furs,  at  present,  are  employed  at  Bassorah  as  presents,  is  proved  by 
the  information  above  quoted  by  professor  Eichom. 

•  Vita  Agesilai.  p.  602,  according  to  the  Franckfort  edition,  1 620, 
fbl.  lxoSt€\iiittvtii9  avnfi  xtv^twv  fAotKaxw  xou  ff-oixfXov  SctjriSunp.  Substratis 
mollibus  peUibus  et  versicoloribus  tapetibus.  Xenophon,  wh  re- 
lates the  same  thing,  speaks  of  cushions  or  bolsters :  tnrvrAnrw  U 

Tory  l^ffttiroyTonp  ^axru  %<p"  wf  xoSiWwnrvf  h  H^gerai  lutTMjctos,  cum  famuli  pul- 

^inos  substemerent;,  in  quibus  Persae  molliter  sedere  consueverunt. 
Berum  Grac.  lib.  iv.  p.  348,  in  the  edition  of  Basle,  1555»  fol. 

t  Cyropsdia,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  book,  p.  l65,  where  he 
sientions-  x**p*^*s  Zet^M^i*  The  Greeks  and  the  RomaDs*  howieyer^ 
did  aot  wear  gloves^ 
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old;  because  they  are  not  exposed  as  we:  are  to  the 
influence  of  fickle  fashion. 

But  the  Persian  skins^  pelles  Parthica  or  Per* 
siccBy  which  are  often. extolled,  especially  in  later 
timeSy  on  account  of  their  beauty,  do  not  belong 
to  this  head;  though  Vossius  and  Brisson,  as 
w^ll  as  our  Gesner,  who  has  followed  the.  two 
former,  consider  them  to  have  been  sables.  They 
were  undoubtedly  different  kinds  of  dyed  leather, 
of  which  shoes  were  made  for  princes  and  opu- 
lent persons.  In  the  time  of  the  emperor  Maxi-* 
mianus,  a  Roman  soldier  having  found  a  leathern 
purse  which  contained  real  pearls,  threw  away 
the  latter  and  retained  only  the  purse,  because  it 
had  a  beautiful  colour.*  Of  the  same  kind  of  lea- 
ther was  that  dyed  with  kermes,  mentioned  by  Zo- 
simus  ;t  and  that  which  by  Constantine  Porphy- 
rogenetes,  where  he  mentions  all  those  wares  which 
the  northern  nations  obtained  through  Constanti- 
nople, is  expressly  named  highly  dyed  Persian 
leather.^ 

•  Ammian.  Marcell.  xxii.  6.  p.  232 :  Notum  est,  sub  MaximtaDo 
CsBsare  vallo  regis  Persarura  direpto,  gregarium  quendam  post  sac- 
culum  Parthicum,  in  quo  erant  niargaritae,  repertum,  projecti»  impe- 
ritia  geoimis,  abisse  pellis  nitore  solo  contentum.  Of  the  same 
Tcind  were  the  zanchce  Parthica  of  Trebellius  Pollio  in  Claudio,  17. 
Corippvs  laud.  Justiniani,  i.  106.  ed.  Rittershusii.  Altorfi,  4to.  p/24; 
calls  them  tergora  Parthica,  and  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal,  v.  l65  ; 
Parthica  corrigia* 

t  Lib.  V.  41  :  xoHxnioitprj  hpfietroc  The  translation  has  vellera  coc- 
cinea,  but  they  were  coria  coccineo  colore  tincla,  as  Heyne  calls 
them  in  Reitmeier*s  edition,  Leipsic  1784,  Svo.  p.  646. 

J  Constantin.     Porphyrog.  de  administrando  imperio,  cap.  6: 
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Of  a  similar  kind,  as  appears,  was  the  Baby-^ 
Ionian  leather.  Zonaras*  speaks  of  a  costly  tent 
made  of  it ;  ktui  in  the  time  of  St  Jerome  it  was 
considered  as  an  object  of  luxury ^f  As  Persian 
dnd  Babylonian  leather  are  mentioned  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  a  distinction 
was  made  in  commerce  between  these  two  kinds.;); 

hpftctrat  ceX.f)l»0c  fcapQixau  Salmasius  has  considered  them  improperly  a9 
the  raw  skins  of  panthers  aild  tigers. 

♦  Annal.  lib.  xiii.  p.  10,  according  to  the  Venetian  edition  1729# 
lot. :  or  according  to  the  Paris  edition,  p.  12.  Theauthor>  speaking 
t£  AdanarseSy  says:  ^xvin  irpn  T*f  irarft  «un»  h§Hofinff$^  tx  haSvKon^St 
tipfioift*  ly^flbpioif  roixiXwripov  ttpyao-fAttn*  Aliquando  patri  ejus  tento* 
rium  Babytone  allatom  est,  e  variis  illius  loci  peUibus  confectum. 
In  Aibeuaus  D^nos.  v.  p.  Iff/,  CalKxenus  describes  Persian  coun- 
Ibrpanes  with  figures  representing  animals^  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  ought  not,  with  Valois,  to  consider  them  as  painted  lea« 
therj  or  rather  worked  tapestry.  ^t><ou  tttpatxcu  axpi^n  tijv  tvyfa/uLfu^^ 
tw  mfmc-/t9iMU9  t^wa-cu  Mmi^s  Glabri  Pfersici  (tapetes)  cisaeta  pm* 
l^ildi  agieniia  intextia  pusiliis  animalibiu. 

f  Ad  Laetam  de  institutione  filiae:  Divinos  codices  amet,  in 
qulbus  non  auri  et  pellb  Babylonicse  vermiculata  pictura,  sed  ad 
fidem  plaeeat  emendata  et  erudita  distinctio. 

X  Digest,  lib.  xxxiz.  tit.  4.  l6.  7>  or  L.  ult.  §  7.  de  publicaaii. 
In  ExposUione  toiius  mumJU  et  gentium  in  Grotumii  Geographia  an- 
tiqua,  p.  S6l,  it  is  said^  that  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  in  Cappa* 
docia  with  Babylonian  leather:  Negotia  hsc  optima  ubique  mittere 
earn,  aiuot:  leporinam  vesfem  et  Babylonicilln  pellium  --^Du 
Cange  quotes  the  words  in  Greek,  and  calls  this  writing  AlypU 
Antioch.  Geographia  $  hut  the  author,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen* 
tury,  is  unknown,  and  the  Greek  words  are  taken  only  from  the 
Greek  traiulation  made  by  Gothofi'edus.  See  Fahricii  BiUioth. 
Graca,  iii.  p.  80.  Placii  Theatrum,  ri.  p.  31.  G&tze  MerkutUnUg" 
ieiien  der  Dretda.  BihlUtk,  ii.  p.  S05  and  208.  The  tfestes  lepo-^ 
ftfitf  appear  to  have  been  made  of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  rabbits. 
Ste  fFMTenhtnde^  u  p.  619«  where  I  have  considered  the  Greek 
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Tl)e  emperor  Constaotioe,  among  tbe  persons 
chsirged  to  furnish  articles  for  the  imperial  ward* 
robe  at  Constantinople,  and  who  on  that  account 
enjoyed  certain  immunities,  mentions  tbe  parthi^ 
cariij  partkarii^  or  partkiarii  ;*  and  though  we 
are  uncertain  in  regard  to  the  orthography,  it  may 
l;^  readily  conceived  that  these  words  do  not  al-> 
lude,  as  Vossios  says,  to  furriers,  but  to  merchant! 
who  dealt  in  costly  dyed,  and  perhaps  painted 
skins,  which  they  procured  from  Persia.  It  is 
well  known  that^  at  present,  the  Persians  under* 
stand  the  art  of  preparing  and  dyeing  many  kinds 
of  leather  in  a  more  beautiful  manner  than  the 
Europeans;  and  among  these^  in  particular,  am 
shagreen  and  Morocco,  whidh  are  still  imported 
from  the  East.t 

From  the  grounds  here  adduced  I  am  led  to 
conjecture,  that  the  trade  in  furs  to  the  soutbera 
parts  of  Europe,  had  its  commencement  during 
the  expeditions  of  the  northern  tribes  to  Italy ;  and 
I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  have  found  no  old^er 
information  ob  this  subject,  than  that  furnished  by 
Jordanes  or  Jornandes,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury.   This  writer,  speaking  of  tbe  northera  na* 


translation  as  the  original,  an  error  (nto  which  I  was  chiefly  led  hf 
Gothofredus. 

*  L.  7*  C.-de  excus.  mun.  or  Cod.  lib.  10.  tit.  4%  7.  p.  dQa:    ' 
Negotiantes  vestsatriosy  linteones^  purpurarios  et  particaiios,  <pji  de- 
votioni  nostras  deserviunt,  visim  est  ab  omni  muiieze  immuueSi  ei^c'. 

t  Chardin,  iv.  p.  S45*  .        ' 
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lions,  mentions  the  Suethans^  and  says,*  that 
these  are  the  people  who  send  to  the  Romans  the 
celebrated  furs ;  .which,  however,  passed  neces* 
sarily  through  the  bands  of  many  intermediate 
tribes.  These  Suethans,  according  to  his  account, 
inhabited  a  part  of  Scanzia,  and  that  under  thia 
name  he  included  Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland, 
Finland,  &c.  has  been  already  proved  by  Mascou.f 
Soon  after  he  mentions  also  Hunugari^  whom  he 
reckons  among  the  Scythians;  these  be  says  were 
known  on  account  of  their  trade  with  mouse 
skins.:[; 

It  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  proof  that,  in 
the  oldest  periods,  the  whole  riches  of  the  northern 
countries  consisted  in  furs;  that  these,  if  not  the 
only,  were  the  principal  wares  exported,  and  that 
all  taxes  were  paid  with  them.  Other,  who  lived 
in  the  ninth  century,  states  the  number  of  martin, 
rein-deer,  bear,  and  otter  skins,  which  were  de- 
livered   annually   by   the    Finlanders  and  Nor- 

wegians.§    When  Tborolf,  in  the  year  878,  sent 

• 

♦  Alia  vero'gens  ibi  moratur  Suethans — Hi  quoqae  sunt,  qui  in 
usus  Romanorum  Saphirinas  pelles,  commercio  intervenientey  per 
alias  innumeras  gentes  traiismittunt,  famosi  pcllium  decora  nigre- 
dine.    De  rehus  Geticis,  cap.  3.  p.  6 1 2. 

f  Masoovs  Greschichte  der  Teutsehen,  ii.  p.  76. 

X  Cap.  5.  p.  616.  Hunugari  auteoi  hinc  sunt  noli,  quiaab  ipsis 
pelKum  murinarum  venit  commereium.  '  .      ' 

§  Periplus  Other i  et  Walfstani,  according  to  the  I^tin  trahs- 
jatioR  in  Langebek  Scripiores  rerum  Danicantm,  fol.  it.  p.  Ill: 
Unusqoisque  pendit  pro  ratione  nauilium  suorum.    Nobilissioiu^ 
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U  ship  to  Englaad  with  merchandise,  there  were 
among  it  pelles  mustelina  alb(B*    I  shall  remark 

tenetur  pcndere  quindecim  martium  pelles,  rangiferoratn  qumqui^, 
€irsiunani>  ac. decern  modibs  plamanlm  (^um)^  cum  toiuca  •  pel^ 
Jibua  urslnU  vel  lutrinis,  atque  duobus  insuper  funibus  nauticis^ 
Quorum  uterque  sit  sexaginta  ulnasIoDgus>  aherautem  e  balaenaram^ 
e  pbobaruih  alter  corio  confectus.  I  shall  take  occasion  to  remark 
that  such  ropes,  made  of  the  tyvistod  skins  of  large  sea  animak,  aro 
still  used  in  Greenland  and  other  countries.  Sec  Torfai  Groenlandia 
atUiqua.  Havnlic  1725,  SVo.  p.  S3.  I  have  in  my  collection  of 
leather  a  piece  of  such  a  rope,  some  inches  in  thickness,  and  on 
which  hair  can  still  be  distinguished. 

*  Torfaei  Hist.  Norveg*  P.  9.  p*  34.  Compare  SchlozerV  Abr« 
dische  Geschichie  in  Algem,  Welthistor,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  445.  458.— « 
Having  heard  from  Mr.  Schlozer  that  the  first  certain  traces  of  the 
Russian  fur  trade  were  to  be  found  in  the  Russian  Chronides, 
works  novec  yet  used,  I  requested  him>  as  the  only  person,  in  Ger«^ 
niany  who  could  draw  from  these  sources^  to  transmit  to  me  what 
he  had  remarked  on  that  subject.  I  am  indebted  to  him,  therefore, 
for  the  following  valuable  information^  the  result  of  a  laborious  com- 
pacttoa  of  Vrarious  manuscript  chronicles^  for  which  he  will.no  doubt 
receive  the  reader  s  thanks. 

*'  The  following  are  the  passages  respecting  which  we  lately  con- 
versed, taken  from  the  ten  Russian  Chronicles,  the  greater  part  of 
them  still  in  manuscript,  as  a  proof  that  from  the  ninth  century 
tribute  in  furs  was  demanded  fron^ngbe  people  in  Russia  by  their 
conquerors. 

I.  **  In  the  year  859  the  W&ringians,  who  came  by  sea,  had  tri- 
bute from  the  Tschudi,  the  Slavi,  the  Meri,  and  the  Kriwitches,  a 
squirrel  per  man.  The  Chazares  (in  the  Crimea)  had  tribute  from 
the  Poles  (the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukrain),  the  Severians,  and  the 
Waeitsches,  a  squirrel  for  each  fire-place  or  hearth. 

*'  The  squirrel  Sciurus  vulgaris  had,  in  the  old  and  new  Russian 
language,  the  five  following  naines:  1st.  Bela»  This  primitive  word 
has  been  lost  in  the  new  Russian  language,  but  is  still  preserved  in 
the  Chronicles,  and  in  the  adjectives  liHj  and  helicztj  mechy  Grow 
w€rk  (squirrel-skins).  Bel  in  all  the  Sclavonic  dialects  signifi(» 
white :  Can  any  connexion  be  discovered  between  the  squirrel  and  a 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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vlU%  \h9n\  80  early  as  t|ie  third  century,  ski^s 
and  l§ajiii?r  began  to  be  counted  by  dtcurm-* 
from  which    is    derived    the    appellation  decker^ 

white  coloar  ?  2db  Bilka,  the  dimimittve  of  the  former,  it  at  pre- 
sent generally  current.  3d.  Jfikscha,  from  which  is  derived, 
4th.  W^kschUta,  the  diminutiTe.  5th.  Wetotritza  is  old,  but  stiM 
exists  in  the  Polish.  See  the  Great  Russian  Lexicon  of  the  Russian 
Academy,  Peiershurgk  17S&— 179^9  vi.  vol*  4to. 

''  Hie  variations  of  these  words  which  occur  in  manuser^its  ere 
abundant,  and  some  of  them  exceedingly  laughable.  One  transcriber 
has  h^la ;  most  of  the  rest  add  wekscha,  wekschUsa,  or  wewerUzOy 
as  if  bela  were  the  adjective  white.  Two  manuscripts  say  expresdy, 
'  beh,  tiiat  is  wekscka*  In  one,  howe¥er,.£roin  hSlaweso€r%isia:h»& 
been  made  hUa  dewilza,  a  fair  or  beautiful  maid.  Saml.  Rusi. 
Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  9. 

II.  <'  In  the  year  883  Oleg  went  against  the  Drewians  and  Seveu 
rians,  whom  he  obliged  to  pay  (sribote,  each  a  black  martin. 

*'  Po  czerne  knne  stands  in  all  the  manuscripts ;  one  only  has  the 
diminutive  kunitze.  Another  bad  manuscript,  which  has  koney  a 
black  horse,  is  not  worthy  of  any  remark. 

III.  '*  In  gdQ  Svatosiav  spoke  to  bis  mother  and  boyars:  <  I'am^ 
not  fond  of  Kief  ^  I  will  reside  in  Pereyaslawetz  on  the  Danube. 
There  I  shall  be  in  the  middle  of  my  lands,  to  which  every  thing  good 
in  my  territories  flows :  from  the  Greeks  gold  and  pavoloki  (silk- 
stufisO>  and  wine  and  fruit  of  every  kind ;  from  the  Tscheches  (Bo- 
hemians) and  Hungarians  sil^pand  horses ;  from  Russia  skora,  wax, 
boney,  and  servants.'  Skora,  skura,  furs,  according  to  the  Lexicon 
above  quoted,  from  which  is  derived  skornak,  similar  furs  prepared. 
That  coarse  skins  jor  furs  (in  Russia  schurka),  such  as  the  terga 
bourn,  imposed  by  the  Romans  on  the  Frieslanders,  are  not  here 
meant,  is  proved  by  a  passage  in  the  Chronicle  of  Nicon,  vol.  ii. 
p.  15,  where  it  is  related  of  a  savage  people,  who  livedfar  to  the 
north  on  the  Ural,  that  they  gave  skora  for  a  knife  and  a  hatchet. 

**  That  martin-skins,  as  well  as  pieces  of  them  {moriU)  and  of '^ 
squirrel-skinSj  were  used  as  inoney  in  Novogorod,  till  the  year  1411, 
is  wdl  known  from  SamL  Russ,  Geschichte,  vol.  v.  p.  430." 

*  Trebellii  Pollion.  FUg,  divi'Claudii,  cap.  14  :  dabis  ei  pailinm 
tentoriarum  decurias  triginta. 
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adopted  into  the  Englisb,  Swedish,  and  Dfinish 
languages,  as  well  as  the  word  daera  or  dacrum 
peltium^^  used  in  the  middle  ages^^  SaUeft  and 
ermmea,  however,  are  still  sold  by  mmmcm;  and 
tills  appellation  also  is  very  old.  A  timber  o£ 
hai^*skins  occurs  about  the  year  1300,  and  mtum 
timbrium  martrmarum^  so  early  as  1S07.  M 
present  a  snmmer  makes  four  deckers  or  twenty 
pairs,  and  in  the  time  of  George  Agrieola  sablcM 
skins  were  3old  in  this  manner,  forty  in  one  lot.;]: 
But  a  dimmer  has  not  always  been  the  same  in  all 
countries  and  at  all  times ;  at  any  rate,  in  France 
a  admnker^  timire^  was  reckoned  to  contain  sixty 
skins. 

Bbfore  I  proceed  further,  I  must  endeavour  to 
explain  the  different  names  of  furs  which  oecup 
]»  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  but  in  this  attempt 
I  can  scarcely  hope  to  attain  to  great  probability. 
The  informatioa  of  the  ancients  in  regard  to  those 
sfMciefli  of  animals  with  the  country  of  which  they 
were  not  acquainted,  is  liStceedingly  defective^ 
Whal  they  relate  was  obtained  from  the  accouisi^a 
of  merchants ;  and  these,  in  all  probability,  througfii 
9»priiidple  of  self-interest,  falsified  the  little  that 
they  really  knew.  Besides,  the  arucient  writers' 
do  not  always  accurately  distinguish  the  names  of 
the  different  furs,  nor  affix  to  them  tho'  sani< 

*  I>a  Cange  Giossarium. 

t  Du  Cange,  and  Frisch  in  his  Worterhuch.  *  ^ 

X  De  antmantjibus,  subterraneis,  p.  490. 

p9 
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meaning;  which  is  the  less  surprising,  as  few  know 
how  to  give  proper  names  to  the  principal  kinds 
of  furs  even  at  present.  It  is  probable  that  the 
skins  of  the  ermine,  martin,  and  squirrel,  became, 
at  a  very  early  period,  objects  of  commerce,  and 
formed  the  chief  articles  in  this  branch  of  trade ; 
but  from  the  little  known  on  this  subject,  no  zoolo- 
gist would  venture  to  determine  with  certainty, 
the  species.  He  must  be  so  candid  as  to  admit 
all  conjectures  which  he  is  notable  to  refute. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  skin  of  the  mouse, 
and  particularly  the  Pontic  or  Caspian  mouse, 
is  that  of  which  the  first  and  most  frequent  men- 
tion  occurs  in  the  oldest  times.  That  the  name 
muSi  denoted  at  first  not  only  that  animal  to  which 
we  apply  it,  but  also  all  small  warm-blooded  qua- 
drupeds, has  been  long  ago  remarked.  In  the 
same  manner,  every  large  animal  was  formerly 
called  bos.  When  the  Romans  first  saw  elephants 
they  gave  them  the  name  of  boves  luca.  Pausa- 
nias  also  calls  the  rMnoceros  the  Ethiopian  ox  ; 
and  Caesar  names  the  rein-deer,  the  ox  with  stag's 
hornsi.  The  ox  was  the  largest,  as  the  mouse  was 
the  smallest,  warm-blooded  animal  with  which  the 
ancients  were  acquainted,  and  therefore  they  called 
all  large  animals  oxen,  and  all  small  ones  mice.* 
It  is  to  be  observed,  in  explaining  the  ancient 

•  Varro  de  ling.  Lat.  lib.  vi.  p.  51 :  Bovei  appcllati  sunt  ab  eo, 
^ubd  nostrl  duin  maxLinam  qxiadrup«deffi,  quam  ipsi  haberent,  vo- 
carent  bovem. 
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names  of  animuls,  that  at  first  they  had  a  much 
more  extensive  signiBcatioh,  and  one  must  endea- 
vour  to  conjecture  what  the  animals  comprehended, 
under  them  had  in  common  with  each  otlier,  ac*: 
eording  to  the  ideas  of  the  ancients.  .  To  words. 
of  this  kind  Jbrmica  seems  to  belong,  and  perhaps, 
the  principal  idea  related  to  collecting  and  laying. 
up;  and  perhaps  in  this  manner  one  might  beabia 
to  explain  the  fable  of  the  gold-searching  aiitjs,. 
mentioned  by.  Herodotus.  ,  It  is,  however,  often 
difficult  to  conjecture  what  the  principal  idea  was. 
What  idea  did  the  ancients  affix  to  the  term  passer 
(sparrow),  when  they  called  the  ostrich  the  brgei 
Libyan  or  Arabian  sparrow?  We  learn  noUiing 
more,  therefore,  from  thie  words  peliss  munum^* 
than  that  they  were  not  the  skins  of  krge  ani- 
mals^ The  epithets  Pontic  and  Caapian  only  show, 
that  these  wares,  like  many  others,  were  brought 
from  Fontus  and  the  Caspian  sea.  From  such, 
epithets,  were  we  to  detern^ine  the  original  country: 
of  any  article  Used  in  commerce,  or  the  place 
where  it  was  first  produced,  we  should  often  fall 
into  error.  .Wares  were  frequently  called  Syrian, 
Turkish,  and  Arabian,  though  it  is  certaiq  that 
they  were  brought  from  very  different  cpuntcies.* 
What  further  information  I  have  been  able  to 

*  Such  were  die  fMlobaihrum  $ifrium,  and  the  mera;  Si/tu  ?XidL 
nfordus  Assyria  of  Horace  $  the  amonmm  Assyrium  of  MartUlj  and 
the  myrrha  Ortmtea  of  Propertius.    In  like  manner  Aristotle  calle4 

tin  roy  juoXu^Sov  tov  ax  toiv  Tvptwv,  * 
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fiody  in  regard  to  tbb  species  of  abimal,  merely  is, 
tiiat its  skia  was  exceedingly  soft;  that  it  formed 
a  good  defence  against  the  wind,  and  that  a  great 
many  of  them  were  sewed  together  in  order  to 
make  a  garment.*  Now/ if  credit  be  given  to  the 
account  of  Aristotle  and  Piiny,  that  the  Pontic 
Hiouse  belongs  to  the  rumidating  class  of  aoimaiSy 
bow  can  any  thing  characteristic  bf  dedqced  froni 
it?t 

Those  who  wish  to  afford  more  room  for  con«" 
jecture  might,  from  a  passage  of  St.  Jerome,  j;  rea- 
der it  probable,  that  this  kind  of  fur  had  the  tame 
smdl  as  musk.  Musk  indeed  was  then  known; 
but  is  it  mot  possible  that  this  father  may  hava 
GDUsidered  the  musk  animal  to  be  a  mouse,  as 
Conrad  Oesner  suspected  ?  To  me  it  is  more  prc^ 
bable  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  musk  bags 
Qsed  in  commerce,  and  named  them  pcregtitd 
muris  denies  peUicuia.  It,  however,  cannot  be 
proved  by  this  passage,  that  the  skin  of  the  musk 
animal  was  purchased  for  fur  clothing  on  account 
of  its  smell.  *  For,  in  the  first  plaoe,  the  skin  of 
this  animal,  with  the  hair  on  it,  has  not  a  musky 
smell ;  and  this  is  known  not  only  from  the  de* 
scription  given  of  it,  but  is  proved  by  a  skin 

*  Seneca,  epist.  QO.    P§lluaf,  vii.  60.  p.  7S9* 

t  AriH.  Hiit.  aoioaal.  ix.  80.    PHh.  x.  7S.  $  ».  p.  589. 

}  Contra  Jovianam,  lib.  it.    OdOrn  aiiffltos  et  ditena  thymii«' 

auita,  amoiDOffl,  cyphl,  denatitbe,  ttialois^  et  peregriai  maris  peffii* 

eula. 
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\vhich  I  obtained  in  a  very  fresh  statdi  IV)  the 
steond  place,  this  anihial  is  as  lApgt  as  a  Q^kt  fa^lf 
a  year  old ;  the  size  therefore^  ivill  ttot  warrtini 
the  use  of  the  diminutive  pelUcula.  And  in  iM 
third  place,  the  skill  does  not  afibrd  valuttfote  fut. 
the  hair  is  thick;  almost  bristly^  and  io  ti$tld6f 
that  it  breaks  tvith  the  least  force.  Th^e  kkini 
*rfe  Used  only  by  the  natives  of  the  country  nrh^re 
fbey  are  produced,  for  caps  and  wintet*  clothing  $ 
but  when  they  have  been  frefed  froth  the  hair,  aud 
tahn^  white,  they  forto  leather  exceisdingly  fedft 
and  fitie;^  Those  who  are  ^crtidfied  with  an  A}]^'* 
{^earance  of  probability  may  tistidlle<!t)  iti  r^ttditig 
the  passage  of  Jerome,  that  the  sabl^,  wheU'  daily 
used,  th^ws  but  ft  faint  and  ridt  Un{:^lfeasant  ^ttoell 
of  musk,  and  aidert  that  the  PdUtlfe  litidu^e  was 
the  sable. 

tsit  more  probable  id  the  cddjectut^  df  out 
great  zoologist^  that  tnus  PonticUs  Was  tbfe  fiatn^ 
giveh  at  first  tb  tb^  tlarles^  manlQot,  M.  cUtiiii 
and  that  it  was  afterwards  applied  to  the  squirrel 
and  ermine.f  This  opinion  he  supports  by  the 
observation^  that  the  torpidity  in  winter,  the  fu- 
itiitfation,  atfd  tb6  affinity  to  the  alpine  inouse^ 

*  Georgi  in  the  Abhandiungkn  der  Ptiershurg,  akon,  G4fsehch, 
I*  p.  £5.  A  farther  acemiirt  may  ble  foand  under  the  head  i»K5^^ 
in  my  JFaarenkundep  i.  p.  248. 

t  Pallas  Nove  dpedea  qtiadrdpediin^k  e  gKHutor  ordihe.  Erlangv, 
1778,  4to.  p.  1«0. 
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Jf»  alpinus,  which  Pliny  seems  to  acknowledge,* 
agree  better  with  the  M.  catili,  than  any  other  ani* 
mal.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  it  is  said  by 
Hesychiusand  Varinus,|  that  the  Parthian  name 
of  the  animal  was  simoor;  and  that  the  earless 
marmot  is  still  named  by  the  Tartars  symron^  a^4 
by  the  Calmucks  dshymbura.  The  similarity  is 
indeed  great,  and  this  opinion  is  furtl^er  confirmed 
by  the  skins  of  the  earless  marmont  being  us^ed,  nk 
present,  by  some  of  the  Siberian  tribes,  for  sum- 
mer clothing,  and  seqt  as  ^ticles  of  commerce, 
with  other  furs  to  China,  though  they  belong  only 
to  the  cheapest  kinds,  so  that  a  thpusandof  tfai^m 
C09t  scarcely  eight  or  ten  rubles. :{: 

Amidst  this  scanty  information,  were  I  allpwed 
to  offer  a  conjecture,  I  sbp.uld  be  inclined  rather  tp 
the  opinion  of  those  who  consider  the  Ppntiq 
pipuse  to  have  been  our  ermine.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  this  animid  is  very  abundant  in  the  countries 
from  which  the  ancients  obtained  their  beautifc^ 

♦  Plin.  viii.  ^7 :   conduntur  hyemc  et  pontici  inures con* 

duntor  et  atpini. 

f  Varini  PbaTorini  Dictionar.  Venetiis^  171S>  fol.  p.  658.  :kfuaf 

These  words  are  taken  from  Hesychias. 

X  Fkllas,  p.  14$:  I  shall  here  take  occasion  to  remark^  that  the 
use  of  this  animal's  skin^  as  well  as  the  Baoie^  occurs,  in  the  elereitth 
century,  in  Bernardus  Sylvester : 

Cismus  obrepsit  etyestitura  potentes 
Marturis,  et  spolio  non  leviore  biber^ 
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furs;  and  it  seems  almost  impossible,  that  they, 
should  not  at  an  early  period  have  remarked  the 
superiority  of  its  skm  to  that  of  the  earless  mar^ 
BK)t  Secondly,  it  appears  that  the  Pontic  mopsB 
has  been  commonly  considered  as  the  ermiae, 
since  that  name  in  general  was  known ;  and  there 
IS  resison  to  think  that  our  forefathers  could  npt 
err  in  the  name  of  an  article  which  has  been  q(i«; 
interruptedly  employed  in  commerce.  , 

^The  name  ermine  occurs  very  often  in  works  oC 
the. middle  ages,  and  written  in  various  ways,  such, 
as  Harmdlmay  Harmelinu&,  Ermelinus,  Harminiai^ 
and  Arminw  or  Armerims  or  htreminue  pelks^ 
Ermena^  Ermineat  and  erminatus,  orname^ed; 
with  ermine;  all  which  words  Pu  Cange supportSr 
by  proofs.  At  what  tin^e  these  names. were  iirsi( 
used,  I  am  potable  to  determine;  but  tliey  are  to, 
be  found,  at  any  rate,  so  early  as  the  eleventh  can* 
tury,  in  the  letters  of  Peter  DamianL*  Du  C^ngi 
asserts,  that  they  came  from  Armenia,  in  whichr 
(;puntry  tUs  kind  of  fi^r  was  in  old  times  highly 
esteemed,  as  is  proved  by  the  passage  in  Pollux 
already  quoted  ;t  and  he  hc^s  rendered  this  pro- 
bable, by  the  circumstance  that  the  >vords  Herme^^ 
nid  and  Hermenii  were  formerly  used  and  written 
instead  of  Armenia^  and  Armenii.  X    Fischer  bais 

!^  Lib.  ii.  ep.  2.  Ovium  itaque  simul  et  agnorum  deipieiantv 
exuviae,  ermelmi^  gebelliDi,  martores  exqukuzitur  et  vulpes. 

t  vii.  60. 

X  See  a  dissertation  de  Forigine  des  couleurs  et  des  mitaux  dans  les 
armciries,  added  to  his  ediUon  of  Eisioire  de  S,  Louis,  par  JoinviUe. 
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rejected  this  opinion  too  incdnlideratelyj  beciius^ 
the  ermine  was  not  procured  from  Armenia,  btit 
sent  through  it,  from  the  northern  countries,  to 
Europe.*  The  slime  thing  is  said  by  Da  Cange; 
but  he  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  this  commo* 
dity  was  aoiong  the  Arto^niah  productions;  and 
even  if  h^  has  erred  in  this  respect/  his  derivatibn 
still  remains  the  most  probeible.  MdrCb  Polo^ 
the  celebrated  traveller  of  the  thhteenth  century, 
meiitioQs  the  ermine  amottg  the  inbst  ^x|>ensive 
drtiakntfits  of  th6  Tartars;  add  sayd,  that  it  wits 
brought  from  the  north<Brn  countries  to  £ui^e.  f 
The  sable  se^ms  to  have  bedft  knoWb  much 
later  than  the  ermine.  Its  real  country  is  thd 
most  northern  pArt  of  Aiia,  to  which  comth^rtd 
was  not  extended  till  a  late  period ;  yet  it  ii!i 
frrobable  that  it  w^s  known  before  th<^  Riisi^ian^ 
became  acquainted  with  Siberia,  by  m^anit  of  tb6 
Permians,  Woguls,  and  Samoeides,  at  the  end  df 
the  fifteenth  (century.  It  is  dsd  flilly  pfoVed^  that 
the  fide  furs  of  Siberia  Were  the  prociuctidD  which 

Paris,  1666.  fol.  p.  127*  It  mdj  be  foond  also  in  the  latest  edition  m 
Collettion  universelle  des  memoires  relaiifs  h  Vkist.  de  France.  Lon- 
dres,  178^.  6v6.  i.  p.  317*  See  als6  the  artiete  Hermine,  In  his  Gl6s- 
sary  tti  Oeofffoy  dt  Ville-Hardottia's  Cenquim  dt  OottstditHnopU, 
in  Hi»i<nre  de  V  empirt  de  Con$ianiinople  tius  let  empereure  Fran^ 
fois  (par  Du  Fresne),  aecording  to  the  Venetian  edition  of  1729. 
fcl.  i.  p*  I'Sd ;  and  of  the  Fariflian,  L  pt  864.  This  whole  article 
has  been  inserted  bf  Menage,  in  Diction,  eiymbhg,  both  nnder  the 
head  Etmne  and  Hermine, 
-  »  G«sdiiebte  des  Teottohen  Handefai,  \.  p.  2^. 
J  P&ge^i?^,  l64. 166, 
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induced  the  Ruseians  to  make  «  conquest  of  tbttt 
country.*  Besides^  sables  existed  formerly  in  Per* 
mia,  where  bM  preseot  tfaiey  are  very  searca  Tho 
numerous  remains  of  antiquity  ^U  found  in  Sibe^^ 
rk  ptme^  that  at  a  very  early  period  it  was  kiha- 
lited  by  a  people  who  carried  on  commerce,  4ad 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  arts. 

Conrad  Gesner  believedi  that  the  name  stitde^ 
ocQurs  for  the  first  time  in  Alh^tus  Magnus/ who 
wrote  in  the  thirteenth  century^  under  the  word 
Cdmlus  (XT  Cbebalus.-f  In  the  same  century 
Marco  Polo  mentions)  at  least  in  the  Latin  trans^ 
htion»  xibeUifia  pellisy  as  a  valuable  kind  of  fw^ 
But  if  mbelum  be  the  sable,  as  the  similarity  of 
the  wdrd  seems  to  shoW|  it  must  have  been  knowtt 
in  the  twelfth  century  and  even  earlier*  The 
name  Mbelum  occurs  in  Alatius  Insulanus;]:  and 
Du  Change  found  sabcUnne  peUes  so  early  as  th^ 
year  11 S8,  though  sabehtm^  perhaps,  means  the 
martin.  GebelUn^ca peUi$jgibetini  or  ^beiUmnmr* 
tar€s^  were  mentioned  in  tiie  eleventh  century,  as 
appears  by  the  passage  already  quoted;  and  eabiU 

*  Mailers  Samlung  Rtsssisclier  Geschichte^  ti.  p.  491.  Fisehen 
Sihirische  Geschichie,  St.  Petersb.  1768.  8vo.  p.  SQO. 

t  Gesner  ^u^tes  the  following  words:  Faasuron  (satyrion  Arifto- 
telUl)  est  chebalusdictos  Latiae;  hirsatsin  et  nigraoi  habeas  pelleoi 
pretiosam  valde,  qua  utuntur  ante  pallia  varia. 

I  The  words  quoted  by  Du  Cabge  from  Plancius  iMltlr«aft  at 
follows :  I  Hie  maites  et  sabeb  semtplenam  palltotfoin  fwlditCRlfneHl 
eorum  postulantem  subsidia^  suarum  nobilitate  peUiujD>  ad  j 
deduetbaal. 
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Ume  and  gebelliniat  pelles  were  undoubtedly  tbef 
tame.  *  I  shall  not,  however,  enter  further  into 
this  inquiry,  which  it  appears  would  be  endless^ 
and  at  the  same  time  of  little  benefit.  i 

Tbe  martin,  the  fur  of  which  approaches  nearest 
to  that  of  the  sable,  appears  to  be  first  mentioned 
by  Martial,  who  says,  speaking  of  an  unsuccessful 
hunting  excursion,  that  the  hunter  was  overjoyed 
if  be  caught  only  a  martin.'}'  But  the  reading  is 
very. doubtful;  for  many,  instead  of  mor/e^,  read 
mele^;  and  tbe  latter  occurs  in  Varro,  Pliny,  and 
other  writers,  whereas  the  farmer,  is  found  no 
where  else.  In  the  middle  ages,  however,  or  at 
any  rate  in  the  twelfth  century,  martures  mardriniy 
and  marturince  mstes  frequently  occur;  and  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  be  considered  as 
martin  skins,  a  name  which  has  been  retained  in 
all  the  European  languages. 

With  as  little  certainty  can.it  be  d^ertnioed 
what  our  forefathers  meant  by  the  woicA^.foareSj 
viarHy  vairus^  vqjuSy  *oaruSy  vayrus^  veyrus  or  tbe 
vair  of  the  French,  and  under  griseum  and  gri*^ 
sum.  That  they  belong  to  costly  kinds  of  fur  is 
universally   admitted.     Sometimes   varium  and 

-  *  Du  Cange  in  hts  observations  on  Joinvitley  p.  I37>  thinks  that 
the  telelina  or  sdbelinct  pelles  came  from  Zibel  or  Zibekt,  a  mart* 
time  town  in  Palestine,  formerly  calM  BibHum  because  the  skins 
wefe  sent  from  it  to  Europe.  This  author  meant  Byhlus,  at  present 
Gtheiet  or  GibeUito'y  but  this  derivation  appears  to  me  highly  im% 
pfobable. 
t  Epigram,  x.  37*  18.    Venator  capta  maite  superbus  adest^    . 
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^risemn  appear  to  be  the  same;  and  sometimes 
the  former  seems  to  be  more  valuable  than  the 
latter.*  That  the  former  was  spotted,  or  parti- 
coloured, is  apparently  announced  by  the  name ; 
for  both  the  leopard  and  panther  are  by  Pliny 
called  varia.  What  in  heraldry  is  named  by  the 
French  vair^  and  the  Germans  eisenhiUleinj  veUus 
variuniy  and  which  is  considered  by  the  former  as 
tiie  skin  of  an  animal  gray  on  the  back  and  white 
on  the  belly,  t  alludes  to  this  also.  Sometimes, 
however,  it  seems  to  signify  a  fur  dress,  composed 
of  differently-coloured  pieces  of  fur  sewed  toge- 
ther. Mos.t  writers  are  of  opinion  that  it  means 
grauwerky  petU-griSy  veehy  wA,  vecA,  vehwammen^ 
also  the  squirrel;  and  there  is  certainly  a  species 
of  that  animal  which  might  Justify  the  name  va* 
riusy  as  its  skin  is  at  present  employed  for  varie- 
gated bordering  or  trimming ;  but  I  do  not  know 
\i\\eXhet  grauxverkX  could  be  so  dear  as  variumH 
said  to  have  been,  as'^it  is  among  the  productions 
of  Europe,  though  the  best  at  present  comes  from 
Siberia.  The  word  veeh  is  derived,  as  Frisch  says, 
ifrom  the  Italian  vaio;  the  latter,  according  to 
Muratdri,  §  is  formed    from   vaHus,    and   even 

^  For  example,  in  the  passages  from  C^remon.  Roma^.  lib*,  iii. 
p.  3;^.  b.  quoted  by  Du  Cange, 

t  Triers  Vyapen-Kunst;  Leipsic,  17^4,  Svo.  p.  62*  Gaiiertrs 
Ahrit$  der  Heraldik.  Gottitigen,  17<JS»  Svo.  p.  41. 

J  Grauwerk  veh  or  fek  means  properly  a  kind  of'  fur,  composed 
«f  that  of  the  Siberian  squirrel  and  the  martin  joined  together.  Ti^. 
'    §  Mnratort  Antiquit.  Ital.  medii  aevi.  ii.  p.  413. 
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^  p»as€)Bt,  a  dres^  lioed  with  fur  is  called  r^ba 

Cirogillkia  paUes,  oaiiied  by  the  council  of  Paris 
^  tb^  ye^r  19 12,  were  rabbit  skins.*  iiabbk 
wi^jivf  09>  so^  early  aa  the  thirteeath  century^i  wera 
UPl  seance  in  England  for  in  a  l^er  of  grace  re* 
^pecting  the  forests,  ia  12 15|  every  proprie^  wa$ 
percnitted  to  establish  tiiem  o£i  bis  own  landfi.f 

By  die  term  caitin^ peUes,X  which  are  alao  ofleii 
named)  must  undoabtedly  be  understood  cats^ 
1^06.  In  France^  in  the  twelfth  century,  tbir 
skioa  of  native  animals  were  considered  as  oi  KtiJe 
value:  but  the  Spanish  and  Italian  were  highly 
prized  §  The  skins  of  the  black  i&x,  wtaeb  at 
pceseiU  are  the  dearest  kind  of  furs,  as  a  sin^a 
<Haa  in  Russia  is  often  sold  for  six  hundred  and 
even  a  thousand  roubles,  ||  occur  in  the  thirteenlb 
century,,  among  the  wares  which  were  seat  froefi 
the  most  northern  countries  to  Europe ;  ^  and  m^ 

*  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Du  Caage,  and  what  Gesaer  l|a# 
said  in  Histor,  animaL  under  the  head  Cuniculus*  In  Britonis 
PhUipp,  i.  682,  instead  ofiirogriUus  we  must  read  cirogryllusi  and 
Barth  has  translated  this  word  improperly,  p.  77.  by  erinaceuf, 

t  Bapin  Geschichte  von  England.  Halle  1756. 4to.  p.  1S1«. 

X  See  this  article  in  Du  Cange  and  Hoffman's  Lexicon. 

$  Cattinarum  sive  aliarum  peliium  notabilis  et  damnosa  curiositas, 
quae  in  tantum,  ut  ipse  novi,  processerat,  ut  Gallicanorum  cattorain 
|i^bos  eontemptis  ad  Iberorum  Tel  Italorum  catto^reKgtosordm 
hominum  euriositaft  transmigrarel.  Petri  FenerabUu  Cwmueiu^ 
^fyi0S  Clumae*  cap.  17* 

II  MulWs  Saiolung  Rus^ischev  Geachtchtet  iiU  pk  &3a 

%  Vulpes  nigral  tt  alia  qutedaiii  a^iaaatia,  q^  YmmxuifyfA  illis 
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oqt  doubt  thesQ  were;  meant  by  Damiani  in  tbiQ 
ps^s^gq  above  quoted.  * 

Clothing  mado  of  the  beaver  skin  occurs  much 
e^li^r.  It  ^eeips  to  be  mentioned  by  Glaudiaq  f 
ip  the  fourth  century ;  and  it  is  spoken  of  by  Am* 
brosias,  X  who  lived  at  the  same  period.  Sidonius 
j\pQUinaris,§  in  thQ  fifth  century,  called  those 
whQ  vifore  it  QOftprimti.  The  scholiast  of  Juvenali 
whQ  indeed  belongs  to  an  unknown  but  much  later 
period^  has  also  pelles  bebrina  or  beverime.  \\  Af 
the  ermine  was  called  the  Pontic  mouse^  the  beaver 
was  named  the  Pontic  dog. 

I^  however,  firmly  believe  that  this  castor  clo-^ 
t|:^ing.was  no  more  fur  clothing  tiban  our  beaver 
hat^  are  fur  hats.  At  that  time  the  hair  wa3  spun 
and  wove;  and  Claud ian,  in  my  opinion,  speaks 
of  a  worn-out  beaver  dress,  which  had  nothing 
more  left  of  that  valuable  fur  but  the  name.  This 
method  of  manufacturing  beavers'  hair  seens^s.  mf: 
to  have  been  known»  in  the  time  of  PUny ;  for 
though  he  speaks  much  of  the  castor,  and  men- 

lenissiinas  praebent  pelles,  et  ad  nostras  per  mercataresdefcfiHitiiir 
rc^iones.  Mar.  Paul  FeneL  uLa48.  p.  1§4. 

*  Lib.  ii.  epist.  2.  -  f  ^pig-  9^ :  de  binro  castoiM. 

X  De  digoitate  sacerdotal!,  cap.  5:  Quod  si  juxta.  staauot  littcim  - 
tantom  respiciamusy  nonaltodsace^dotesquain  amsctuna  qittsrtiniis 
clariorem.    Verb!  gratia :  castorinas  qaaerimas  et  sericas  Testss.    Bt 
ille  se  inter  episcopos  credit  esse  altiorem,  qui  vestem  indticnt  clac»- 
orem. 

§  £pist.  7.  lib.  v«  p.  313.  edit,  Paris,  15^,  4to. 

II  Sat.  ii.  V.  99.  ^ 
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Hons  pellis  Jibrind*  three  times,  he  says  nothing 
in  regard  to  manufacturing  the  liair,  or  to  beaver 
fur»  As  attempts,  however,  had  then  been  made 
to  manufacture  the  fur  of  the  hare,  it  is  probable 
that  beaver  hair  began  to  be  wove  soon  after.  Isi- 
dorus,  who  lived  nearly  about  that  period,  as  he 
died  in  636,  reckons  beaver  hair,  which  he  calls 
fihrmum^  among  the  materials  employed  for  mak- 
ing cloth  ;t  and  where  he  enumerates  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  cloth,  he  mentions  also  "otstis  fibrina, 
and  says  that  the  warp  was  of  beaver,  and  the 
woof  of  goats*  hair,  perhaps  the  so  called  camel 
hair.  J  An  upper  garment  of  this  cloth  was  worn 
by  the  emperor  Nicephorus  II,  Phocas,  at  his 
coronation  in  the  year  96^f  which  undoubtedly 
was  not  a  castor  pellice;  because  fur  clothing,  as 


•  1a\>,  xvii.  cap.  28.  §  47*  p.  91*    Lib.  xxxii.  cap.  9.  p.  588;  and. 
10.  p.  689. 

'  f  Lib.  xix.  cap.  27*  p.  474 :  Fibrin nm  lana  est  aQimaliunij  quae 
fibres  vocant:  ipsos  et  castores  existimant. 

X  Lib.  xix.  cap.  22.  p.  469 :  Fibrina  (vestis)  tramam  de  fibri  lana 
habens  caprina.  That  this  passage  is  iaxxXiy  may  be  easily  seen. 
Barth  on  Claudian*8  epigram,  quotes  it  in  this  manner ;  Fibrina  ves^ 
tis^  tramam  de  fibris,  lanam  habens  caprinam.  In  my  opinion,  the 
-word  suhUmefif  or  suhUgmen,  or  stamen,  which  Isidore  seems  to  use 
for  woof,  has  been  omitted ;  it  ought  to  be  iramam  de  fihri  lana  ha* 
hens  stamen  de  caprina,  A  little  before,  he  mentions  the  woof  and 
the  warp  of  another  kind  of  cloth,  in  the  following  manner :  Tra- 
moserica  stamine  lineo,  trama  ex  serico  -  -  -  A  complete  edition 
compared  with  different  manuscripts  of  this  book,  as  yet  too  little 
employed,  would  be  exceedingly  useful. 
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I  shall  soon  prove,  was  not  fashionable  at  the  court 
of  the  Greek  emperors,* 

It  deserves  here  to  be  remarked,  that  furs  began 
to  be  dyed  so  early  as  the  twelfth  century;  and 
it  appears  that  the  colour  was  chiefly  red,  for  we 
find  pelles  rubricatce  arittum,  that  is,  sheep-skins 
dyed  red ;  but  Du  Cange  thinks  he  can  prove  that 
the  skins  of  the  martin  and  ermine  were  dyed  of 
ilie  same  colour.  This  I  can  believe  in  regard  to 
the  ermine ;  but  to  dye  the  dark  fur  of  the  mar- 
tin and  sable  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  hardly 
possible.  St.  Bernard  says,  that  such  red  dyed, 
leather  in  the  twelfth  century  was  called  gulay 
which,  with  Hermin  engolS  of  the  old  poets,  seems 
to  signify  the  same  thing,  ermine  skins  dyed  red,  f 

When  fur  dresses  became  fashionable  in  Italy, 
they  were  soon  spread  all  over  Europe.  At  first 
the  best  indigenous  furs  were  employed ;  but  after- 
wards those  of  foreign  countries,  as  being  supe- 
rior; and  the  dearer  they  were,  the  more  ihey  were 
esteemed.  At  every  court  they  formed  the  state 
costume  of  the  reigning  family,  and  in  a  little  time 
that  of  the  richest  nobility.  In  particular  the 
mantle,  cottcs  d'armes  of  the  knights,  which  they 

*  Constantin.  de  ceremoniis  aiila^  Byzantina,  i.  p.  254;  vna- 
pxfiocyytov  ttxffTtoptoy.  Reiske  think?,  p.  145,  that  it  may  have  been  a 
jjellice,  because  Herodotus ,  iv.  lOg,  p.  309,  ^^*  fFesseLs])eaks  of  the 
beaver*s  skin  being  used  for  clothing.  But  how  different  must  the 
old  Sarmatian  manners  have  been  from  the  Byzantine! 

'f  Bemhardi  Epist.  42:  murium  rubricatas  pelliculas,  quas  Gulat 
rocant.    Compare  Du  Cange  in  Glossar,  and  on  Joinville,  p.  136. 
▼OL.   IV.  Q 
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drew  over  their  cuirass  or  harness,  was  bordered 
with  the  costliest  furs.  It  had  no  sleeves,  and  re- 
sembled the  dress  of  ceremony  worn  by  our  he- 
ralds. On  this  account,  as  is  well  known^  ermine 
and  other  kinds  of  fur  became  parts  of  the  oldest 
coats  of  arms.  Sometimes  magnificence,  in  this 
respect,  was  carried  to  such  an  extravagant  lengthy 
that  moralists  declaimed  against  it,  while  govern* 
ments  endeavoured  to  limit  the  use  of  furs  by  laws, 
and  the  clergy  to  prohibit  them  entirely.  Many 
kinds,  therefore,  were  retained  only  by  the  prin* 
cipal  nobility,  and  others  were  forbidden. 

Charlemagne,  however,  wore  in  winter  a  pellice 
which  covered  his  shoulders  and  breast;  but  being 
an  enemy  to  all  foreign  dress^  he  employed  only 
the  furs  of  his  native  country ;  and,  according  to 
the  statement  of  some  manuscripts,  otter  skins 
alone.*  It,  nevertheless,  appears  that  the  costly 
oriental  furs  were  then  known  at  his  court;  for 
having  gone  out  a  hunting  with  his  suite,  on  a  cold 
rainy  holiday,  he  himself  wore  only  a  sheep's 
skin,  but  the  dresses  of  his  attendants,  who  had 
become  acquainted  in  Italy  with  the  valuable  arti- 
cles in  which  the  Venetians  then  dealt,  consisted 
of  foreign  cloth  and  furs.  These,  when  thoroughly 
drenched  and  dried  at  the  fire,  crumbled  to  pieces. 

•  Eginhartus,  Vita  Caroli  Magni,  cap.  23,  p.  112 :  ex  pellibuslu- 

trinis  thorace  confecto,  humeros  et  pectus  muniebat Peregrina 

vero  indumenta^  quamvis  pulcerrima,  respuebat,  nee  unquam  eis 
indui  patiebatur. 
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The  emperor  then  caused  his  sheep's  skin  when 
dried  to  be  rubbed,  and  showing  it  to  his  courtiers, 
ridiculed  them  on  their  foreign  fur  dresses,  whidh 
though  expensive  were  of  little  use.*    The  impe- 

•  This  is  related  by  the  monk  of  St.  Gall,  who  is  commooly  con- 
sidered to  have  been  Notker,  in  his  book  de  gestis  Caroli  Magni,  ii. 
27,  to  be  found  in  Bouquet,  rerum  Gallicarum  et  Francia  Scriptou 
tcMik.  v.  p.  159.  Cum  in  eoflem  regbne  (Friaul)  aiiqnl^ntisper  im^ 
moratus  fuisset  Carolus,  quadam  festiva  die  popt  missarufn  celebra^ 
tionem  dixit  ad  siios:  ne  otio  torpentes  ad  ignaviara  perducamur, 
camus  venatum  donee  aliquid  capiamus,  et  singuli  in  eodem  habitu 
pergamus,  quo  nunc  induti  sumus.  Erat  autem  imbrifera  dies  et 
frigida,  et  ipse  quidem  Carolus  habebat  pellicium  berbicinum,  non 
multum  amptioris  pretii,  quam  erat  roccus  ille  S.  Martini,  quo  pec- 
tus ambitus,  nudis  brachiis  deo  sacrificium  obtulisse  astipulatione 
divina  comprobatur.  Ceteri  vero,  utpote  feriatis  diebns,  et  quae 
modo  de  Papia  ^'enbsent,  ad  quam  nuper  Venetici  de  transmarinis 
partibus  omnes  orientalium  divitias  advectassent,  phoenicum  pellibus 
avium  serico  circumdatis  et  pavonum  collis  cum  tergo  et  clunis  mox 
florescere  iocipientibus,  Tyria  purpura,  vel  diacedrina  litra  decoratis, 
^m  de  lodicibus,  quidam  de  gliribus  circumamicti  procedebant,  sal- 
tusqne  peragrantes,  ramis  arboram  spintsque  et  tribulis  lacerati  vel 
imbribos  infust,  turn  etiam  sanguine  ferarum  pelliumque  volutabro 
fcedati  remeabant.  Tanc  dixit  Carolus :  Nullus  nostrum  pellicium 
suum  extrabat,  donee  cubitum  eamus,  uf  in  nobis  ipsis  melius  slccari 
possit.  Quo  jussu  singuli  corpora  magis  quam  indumenta  curantes, 
usque  quaque  focos  inquirere  et  caleficere  studebant ;  ac  mox  reversi, 
et  in  ministerio  ejus  usque  ad  profundam  noctem  persistentes,  ad 
mansionea  remittebantur.  Cumque  tenuissimas  pelliculas,  vel  te- 
nuiores  brandeas  extrahere  cospissent,  rugarum  et  contractionum 
Tupturas  quasi  virgarum  in  ariditate  fractarum  procul  audiri  fecerunt, 
gementes  et  susptrantes  conquerentesque  se  tantum  pecuniae  sub  una, 
die  perdidisae.  Praceptum  vero  ab  imperatore  susceperant,  ut  ill 
eisdem  pellibus  crastina  die  se  iili  praesentarent.  Quod  cum  factum 
fuisset,  et  omnes  non  in  novis  resplenderent,  sed  potius  pannis  et  de- 
colori  foeditate  borrerent^  dixit  Carolus  ad  cubicularium  suum  :  tene 
iUud  pelUciiuii<  npstram  inter  manus,  et  adfer  in  coaspectum  nos- 

Q  2 
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rial  princesses,  however,  on  holidays  wore  dresses 
ornamented  with  precious  stones,  gold,  silver,  and 
silk,  and  also  foreign  furs;  at  any  rate  the  princess 
ferta  had  a  valuable  mantle  or  tippet  of  ermine, 
which  Alcuin  calls  murina* 

Fur  gloves  were  at  that  time  usual  also.  The 
monks,  at  least,  in  winter  wore  gloves  of  sheep's^ 
skin,  which  were  called  muffttta;  whereas  the 
summer  gloves  were  named  zcanti.  t 

trum.  Quo  integerrimo  et  candidtsstmo  allalo,  assumens  illud  inter 
manuSj  el  cunctis  adstantibus  ostetidena  haBC  proaunciavit :  o.  stoli- 
dissimi  mortalium,  quod  pelllcium  modo  pretiosius  et  utiiius  est? 
Istudne  meum  uno  solido  coroparatuiii,  an  ilia  veatra  non  solum 
libris  sed  et  multis  coempta  talentis  ?  Tunc vultibus  in  tenam  decUna« 
tis  terribilissimam  ejusanimadversionem  sustinere  nequibant.— Whe- 
ther Nolkerus  Balbulus  was  the  author  of  this  chronicle  is  not 
known,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  after  the  year 
883  and  before  887«  as  has  been  proved  by  Basnage.  Rock  also  is 
one  of  the  oldest  words  in  the  German  language.  Diacedrinum, 
orange-coloured.  LioMirpm,  according  to  Simeon  Sethi,  is  orange 
peel  preserved  or  seasoned  with  honey.  Liirm^  border  or  hem. 
Glires  are  certainly  the  mures  Poniici.  Btandete  or  brandea,  a  gir- 
dle or  belt.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  clearly  proved  from  this  passage 
that  the  skin  of  the  peacock  was  used  for  ornament;  and  therefore 
pavonatilis  vesHs  does  not  always  signify  cloth  wove  or  painted  so  as 
to  resemble  the  colours  of  the  peacock.  The  people  of  all  nations  oroa« 
mented  themselves  with  feathers  till  they  became  acquainted  with 
dyeing.  The  art  of  those  who  prepared  feathers  was  banished  by 
that  of  the  dyers. 

*  Carmen  de  Carolo  Magno,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  abbot 
frobenius,  1777»  fol.  ii.p.4d3,  v.  225 :.  Lacteaquippefenmtpretio- 
sam  colla  murinam. 

t  At  the  council  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  817>  where  the  dressof  the 
monks  was  defined,  it  was  ordered  :  abbas  provideat,  ut  unusquisquc 
monachorum  habeat  -  •  -  -  panloi  in  «estate>  muffulas  in  hieme 
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In  the  Welsh  laws  of  Hywel  Dda,  who  reigned 
in  the  tenth  century,  the  skin  of  an  ox,  a  deer,  a 
fox,  a  wolf,  and  an  otter,  are  estimated  at  the  same 
price,  that  is,  eight  times  as  dear  as  the  skm  of  a 
sheep  or  a  goat.  The  skin  of  a  white  weazle  was' 
eleven  times  as  dear ;  that  of  a  martin  twenty- 
four  times,  and  that  of  a  beaver  one  hundred  and 
twenty** 

In  the  year  1001,  the  emperor  Otto  III.  sent 
an  ambassador  to  Constantinople,  whose  atten- 
dants were  clothed  in  costly  furs.f  Adam  of  Bre- 
men, who  lived  in  the  same  century,  says,  in  his 
description  of  the  countries  bordering  on  Poland 
and  Russia,  that  from  these  districts  were  pro- 
cured those  costly  furs  which  were  so  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  the  luxurious.  J     When  Godfrey  of  Bou- 

venecinas.  See  Sirmond*s  Condi.  Antiq,  Gallia,  Paris  I629,  fol.  i. 
p.  442.  Wantus  is  still  retained  in  the  Netherlandish  dialect, 
where  want  signifies  a  glove  without  fingers,  having  only  a  place: 
for  the  thumb;  perhaps  it  is  the  same  word  as  wanty  wand,  or  gewand, 
which  formerly  denoted  every  kind  of  woollen  cloth.  Hence  is  de- 
rived the  French  word  gand;  for  gwantus  and  gantua  were  formerly 
used  instead  of  wantus.  It  is  equally  certain  that  Muffula  \%  of 
German  extraction ;  mouw  at  present  in  the  Netherlandish  signifies 
a  sleeve.  But  at  what  time  that  covering  into  which  both  hands  are 
thrust  at  present  to  secure  them  from  the  frost,  and  which  accord- 
ing to  the  size  now  fashionable  covers  the  whole  body  and  is  called  a 
muff,  I  am  not  able  to  determine. 

•  Leges  Wallicae,  ed.  Wottoni.  Londini  1730,  fol  p.  261. 

t  Landulphus  senior,  lib.  ii.  cap.  J  8,  in  Muratori  Rerum  Italic. 
torn.  iv.  Magno  ducatu  miliium  stipatus  coram  Graeco  impcratore 
stettt,.  quos  pellibus  martulinis,  aut  cibellinis,  aut  rhenonibus  variis 
et  hermelUnis  omaverat. 

J  Adam,  firemensis  in  Lindenbrogii  Scriptores  rerum  Germanic. 
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illon,  in  the  year  1096,  paid  a  visit  to  the  emperor 
Alexius  at  Constantinople,  what  the  latter  chiefly 
admired  was  the  rich  and  costly  dresses  of  the  £u<« 
ropeaos  bordered  with  furs.*  In  the  beginning 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  canons  of  a  cathedral 
suffered  themselves  to  be  corrupted  by  beautiful 
furs,  f  The  use  of  them,  however,  was  forbidden 
to  the  clergy  at  one  of  the  councils.  According 
to  that  of  London,  in  1 127>  the  abbesses  and  nuns 
were  to  wtor  those  only  made  of  lamb-skins  and 
cat-skins*:];  In  the  year  1187,  when  the  Chris- 
tians were  beat  near  Tiberias,  count  Ratmond 
having  treacherously  gone  over  to  the  Turks,  the 


p.  67,  cap.  227 :  regio  abundat  pellibus  peregrinis,  quorum  odor 
no^tro  orbi  Isetiferum  superbis  v^enenum  propinavit.  £t  ilH  quidem 
ut  stercora  haec  ad  nostram  forte  habent  damnationeniy  qui  per  fas 
nefasque  ad  vestem  anhelamus  inartunDam,quasi  ad  sum  mam  beatitu- 
din6ro.  Itaque  pro  laneis  indumeutis,  quae  nos  dicimus  paldones, 
i)li  offemnt  tarn  preciosos  martures.  At  that  time,  therefore,  the 
Germans  gave  woollen  cloths  in  exchange  for  furs.  In  page  6s,  he 
says:  pelles  castorum  et  marturum,  quae  nos  admirttione  sui  demen- 
tes  faciunt. 

*  Albertus  Aquensis,  Histor.  Hierosol.  lib.  ii.  cap.  16^  in  Gesta 
Dei  per  Francos,  i.  p.  203  :  Imperator  tarn  magniBco  et  honorifico 
duce  viso,  ej usque  sequacibus,  in  splendore  et  ornatu  preciosarum 
vestium,  tarn  ex  ostro  quam  aurifrigio,  et  in  niveo  opere  harmeltno 
et  ex  mardrino  grisioque  et  vario,  quibus  Gallorum  principes  prs^ci- 
pue  utuntur,  \  ehementer  admirans  honorem  et  decorein  illum^  ducem 
oGCulo  suscepit. 

f  Ivo  Carn.  Epistolae  104 :  quos  sibi  pelliculis  peregrinorum  mu* 
rium,  atque  aliis  hujusmodi  vanitatum  aucupiis  inescaverat. 

X  Canon.  12 :  Statutum  est,  ut  nulla  abbatissa  vel  sanctimoniaiis 
carioribus  utatur  indumentis,  quam  agoinis  vel  cattinis. 
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latter  found  among  the  plunder  of  the  Christian 
camp  a  complete  assortment  of  furs.  *  At  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century  Gottfried  or  Gaufred,  prior 
of  Vigeois,  complained  that  no  one  would  any 
longer  wear  sheep-skins  and  fox-skins,  which  be- 
fore had  been  worn  by  barons  and  the  principal 
clergy,  t 

We,  however,  find  that  princes  sometimes  en- 
deavoured by  the  most  effective  means  to  restrain 
this  magnificence.  When  Philip  II  of  France,  and 
Richard  I  of  England,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  undertook  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land, 
they  resolved  that  neither  of  them  should  wear 
ermine,  sable,  or  other  costly  furs.  J  It  appears 
that  a  similar  resolution  was  adopted  by  St.  Louis 
(Louis  IX)  in  the  following  century ;  for  the  his- 
torians speaking  of  his  crusade  expressly  say,  that 
he  avoided  all  magnificence,  and  wore  no  costly 
furs.§     In  the  year  1336,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 

*  Albertus  Aquensis,  viii.  20,  Gesta  Dei  per  Francos,  i.  p.  3Sl : 
Sustulerunt  Turci  molles  vestes,  pelliceos  varies^  grisios,  harmelinos^ 
tnardrinos,  ostra  innumerabilia  auro  texta. 

f  In  Labbei  Biblioth.  nova,  torn,  ii :  Barones  tempore  prisco  mu- 
nifici  largitores  vilibus  utebantur  pannis,  adeo  ut  Eustorgius  episco« 
pus,  Ticecomes  Lemoviceusis  et  vicecomes  Combornensis  arietinis 
et  vulpinis  pellibus  aliquoties  uterentur,  quas  post  illos  mediocres  de« 
ferre  erubescunt.  « 

X  Wilhelmus  Neubrigensis,  or  "yVilb.  Bach.  lib.  iii.  cap.  22 : 
Statutum  est  etiam  -  -  -  quod  null  us  vario  vel  grisio,  vel  sabellinis  vel 
escarletis  utatur. 

§  Wilhelmus  de  Nangis,  p.  346 :  Ab  tUo  tempore  nunquam  in* 
^utus  est  squarleto,  vel  panno  viridi  seu  bruneto,  nee  pellibus  variis. 
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Ill  king  of  England,  when  foreign  articles  im- 
ported into  the  kingdom  began  to  be  taxed>  it  was 
enacted^  that  no  person  whose  yearly  income  did 
not  amount  to  a  hundred  pounds  should  wear  furs, 
under  the  penalty  of  losing  them.  * 

In  Germany,  in  1497,  citizens  who  did  not  be* 
long  to  the  nobility  or  equestrian  order  were  for- 
bidden to  wear  lining  of  sable  or  ermine,  f  Ac- 
cording to  an  ordinance  of  1530,  common  citizens> 
tradesmen,  and  shop-keepers  were  to  wear  no  trim- 
med clothes,  nor  to  use  martin  or  other  costly 
lining,  and  the  rich  were  to  wear  lining  made  only 
of  lamb-skins  or  those  of  the  cow,  fox,  weasel,  and 
the  like.  Merchants  and  tradespeople  were  not 
to  wear  martin,  sable,^or  ermine,  and  at  most  wea- 
sel-skins ;  and  their  wives  were  to  wear  the  fur  only 
of  the  squirrel.  Counts  and  lords  were  allowed 
all  kinds  of  lining,  sable  and  such  like  expensive 
kinds  excepted. :]:  The  latter  permission  was  re- 
peated, word  for  word,  in  the  year  1548.  §  . 

sed  vcste  nigri  colons,  vel  camelini  seu  persei.  Gottfr.  de  Bello  loco^ 
cap.  8>  Joinville  Hist,  de  Si,  Louis,  p.  118:  C'est  assavoir^  que  on* 
qaes  puis  en  ses  habitz  ne  voulut  porter  ne  menuver,  ne  gris,  ne  escar* 
late,  ne  estriesz,  ne  eperons  dorez.  Uisiotre  de  St,  Louis,  Paris  16885 
4to.  p.  460. 

*  Barrington*s  Obser\'ations  on  the  more  ancient  statutes^  The 
third  edit.  Lond.  1769, 4to.  p.  Sl6. 

t  Reichsabschied  zu  Lindau,  14g7>  §  11«  in  Saxnlung  der  Reichs* 
dbschiede.  Franckfort  1747»  fol.  ii.  p.  31. 

J  Reformation  guter  Pojizey  zu  Augsburg,  1530,  §xi.  l,^ii.  2, 
sir.  4,  in  the  same,  p.  337»  338. 

§  Ibid.  1548,  §  xiii.  3,  in  the  same,  p.  594. 
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When  one  considers  how  much  the  use  of  fur 
dresses  was  spread  all  over  Europe,  it  must  excite 
astonishment  that  they  were  not  introduced  at 
the  court  of  Byzantium.  No  traces  of  them  arc 
to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Byzantine  historians ;  not 
even  in  that  work  in  which  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine  describes  the  whole  ceremonial  of  his  court, 
and  in  which  dresses  of  various  kinds  are  named, 
as  Reiske  has  already  remarked.*  Furs  are  no 
where  represented  on  Grecian  statues,  in  paintings 
or  other  works  of  art ;  and  it  is  seen  by  the  pas- 
sages above  quoted,  that  in  the  magnificence  which 
the  European  princes  displayed  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  nothing 
attracted  so  much  attention  as  the  different  kinds 
of  fur  dresses.  This  seems  the  more  astonishing, 
as  a  great  trade  was  carried  on,  at  that  time,  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  those  countries  from 
which  these  wares  were  sent  to  Europe. 

Over  one  of  the  gates  of  Milan  i^  an  image  cut 
out  in  stone,  of  the  twelfth  century,  representing 
an  emperor,  whose  mantle  is  ornamented  with 
small  triangular  patches  of  fur.  Flamma  believed 
that  this  carving  was  intended  to  represent  one 
of  the  Greek  emperors ;  but  Giulini  justly  re- 
marks, in  opposition  to  this  opinion,  that  furs 
never  occur  in  any  of  the  Greek  sculpture.     Be- 

*  Coiistantini  libri  de  Ceremoniis  aulsd  Byzaotinae.  Lipsiae  1754, 
fot.  ii.  comment,  p.  144. 
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sideS;  that  image  was  evidently  formed  to  ridicule 
the  emperor,  as  is  proved  by  the  hideous  monster 
seated  close  to  him.  But  at  that  time  the  Milanese 
certainly  had  no  cause  to  offend  the  Greek  empe- 
rdr,  with  whom  they  were  in  alliance;  and  Giu- 
lini  has  proved,  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  that 
the  Milanese  erected  this  image  to  ridicule  the  em- 
peror Frederick  I,  who  was  their  bitterest  enemy.  * 
On  another  image  at  Milan  cut  out  in  stone,  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  represents  the  empe- 
ror of  Germany  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
electors,  the  latter  have  small  mantles  which  are 
ornamented  with  triangular  patches  of  fur  of  the 
same  kind.f 


STEEL. 

Steel  is  the  same  metal  as  iron,  but  it  has  some 
remarkable  properties  by  which  it  is  distinguished 
from  common  iron.  It  possesses  such  a  superior 
degree  of  hardness,  that  it  is  capable  of  filing 
the  latter;  it  strikes  fire  with  vitreous  stones, 
and  scratches  the  hardest  glass ;  it  is  heavier,  has 
a  stronger  sound,  exhibits  on  the  fracture  a  finer 

♦  Mcmorie  della  citta  di  Milano,  raccolte  dal  conte  Georg.  Giulini. 
In  M llano,  4to.  vi.  p.  407.  For  this  information  1  am  indebted  im 
zny  friend  professor  Fiorillo. 

t  Ibid.  P.  viii.  p.  443. 
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grain,  assumes  a  bright  white  splendour  when  po-^ 
lisbed,  is  susceptible  of  greater  elasticity ;  becomes 
more  slowly  magnetic,  but  retains  that  power 
longer;  does  not  so  easily  acquire  rust;  when 
ignited  gives  fewer  sparks:  in  the  fire  it  assumes 
various  strong  tints,  and  when  heated  is  speedily 
cooled  in  cold  water,  but  is  then  harder,  more 
brittle,  and  less  pliable.  In  consequence  of  these 
qualities,  it  is  fit  for  many  uses  to  which  common 
iron  either  cannot  be  applied,  or  is  less  proper. 
In  regard,  however,  to  what  essentially  renders 
iron  steel,  we  are  altogether  ignorant.  Those 
who,  without  prejudice,  can  acknowledge  the  truth, 
must  say  that  we  do  not  know,  with  certainty, 
whether  the  conversion  into  steel  is  effected  by  the 
iron  being  condensed,  or  by  the  loss  or  addition  of 
a  component  part,  or  whether  this  part  be  carbon, 
caloric,  manganese,  molybdcena,  or  something  else. 
Many  opinions  have  been  formed  on  this  subject, 
and  one  new  one  gives  place  to  another. 

It  is  nevertheless  certain,  that  the  invention  of 
steel  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, however,  the  mention  of  it  is  very  doubtful, 
according  to  professor  Tychsen,  whose  remarks  on 
this  subject  I  subjoin,  with  his  permission,  in  a 
note  below;*  but  it  appears  that  it  was  used  so 

*  In  regard  to  the  hardening  of  iron  and  the  quenching  of  it  in 
water,  nothing,  as  far  as  I  know,  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  passages  where  it  seems  to  be  mentioned  are,  Isaiah, 
chap.  xliv.  ver.  12.    The  smith  bends  the  iron,  works  it  in  a  fire  of 
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early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and  that  the  Greeks 
gave  to  it  different  names,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  was  stomoma^  thougli  it  seems  cer- 
tain that  this  word  did  not  so  much  denote  steel 
itself  as  the  steeled  part  of  an  instrument,  or  the 

coals^  and  forms  it  with  the  hammer;  he  labours  on  it  with  a  strong 
arm,  &c.  according  to  the  translation  of  Michaelis.  It  mny  indeed 
be  translated  otherwise,  but  it  certainly  alludes  to  the  formation  of 
an  image  of  metal.  The  words,  chap.  liv.  ver.  l6,  are  still  more 
general. 

Iron^  harzel,  often  occurs,  and  in  some  passages  indeed  steel  may 
be  understood  under  this  name.  For  example,  in  Ezekiel,  chap,  xxvii. 
ver.  \g,ferrumfabrefaclum,  or,  according  to  Michaelis  and  others, 
sabre  blades  from  Usal  (Sanaa  in  Yemen).  A  pretty  clear  indication 
of  steel  is  given  in  Jeremiah,  chap.  xv.  ver.  12 :  Iron  from  the  North, 
which  is  described  there  as  the  hardest.  To  the  north  of  Judaea  was 
situated  Chalybia,  the  ancient  country  of  steel.  •  It  appears  that  the 
Hebrews  had  no  particular  name  for  steel,  which  they  perhaps  com* 
prehended  under  the  term  harzel,  or  distinguished  it  only  by  the. 
epithet  Northern,  especially  as  the  later  Jews  have  for  it  no  other 
name  than  KDtDDk^,  istoma,  which  however  is  nothing  else  than  the 
Greisk  crro/jtw^a,  and  signifies  rather  steeling  or  hardening.  In  Bnx- 
torfs  Chaldaic  Lexicon  the  word  «D131D,  carcoma,  is  explained  by 
chalylsy  but  this  is  merely  a  mistake.  The  word  in  all  the  places 
there  quoted  means  as,  yaXxoft  and  is  itself  the  Greek  yaJiXbifioii  with 
the  usual  conversion  of  the  /  into  r. 

Ckalamisch  is  certainly  a  hard  kind  of  stone  5  granite  or  porphyry, 
according  to  Michaelis,  who  treats  expressly  of  it  in  Supplcm.  ad 
Lex.  Heir.  N.  740.  [The  latter  refers  to  the  following  passage  in 
Hieton.  Magii  Miscellanea,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  ed.  Venet.  1564,  8vo. 
p.  88,  b.  Hebreis  ffrofiwfAa  dicitur  tt^TD^n,  chalamisk,  ut  fuit  pridem 
adnotatum  a  Franciscif  Forrerio,  Ulyssoponensi  theologo,  in  Com- 
mentariis  in  Jesaiam,  cap.  50,  cujus  vocis  etymon  esse  dicit  a  verbo 
whrif  chalasc,  inserta  litera  mem,  id  est,  domuit  cum  omnia  domet 
sua  duritie.  Quamquam  video  Hebraeos  quadratum  nomen  esse  dix- 
isse,  cujus  radix  sit  tt^D^n  cbalamasc.'] 
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operation  of  steeling,*  The  name  chalybs  was 
given  to  steel  from  the  Cbalybes,  a  people  on  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Pontus  Eoxinus,  between 
Colchis  and  Paphlagonia,  who  had  considerable 
mines*,  and  in  particular  iron  and  steel  works ; 
though  others,  on  the  contrary,  derive  the  name  of 
the  people  from  the  principal  article  of  their  com- 
merce.f  This  derivation  appears  the  more  pro- 
bable, as  Justin  says  that  a  river  of  Spain,  on  which 
there  were  steel  works,  was  named  Chalybs^  but  at 
a  much  later  period.  Some  also  have  ascribed  to 
the  Chalybes  the  invention  of  iron,  which  however 
is  much  older/J; 

But  it  seems  to  be  less  known  that  adamas  also 
at  first  denoted  steel.  This  is  expressly  said  by 
Uesychius,  and  many  epithets  derived  from  adamas 
are  applied  to  articles  made  of  steel  or  of  iron. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  .helmet  of 

*  On  this  account  we  often  read  vity^pw  ffTOfiwficu  To  steel  was 
called  vffiMffou,  Pollux,  v*  3,  §  21 :  taro/MM-^ai  r>]y  axftnv,  acuere 
aciem.  In  Pliny  the  expression  is«  aciem  indurare ;  densare  incudes 
et  malleorum  rostra ;  ferrum  temperare.  In  Dioseoridexfind  Aeiius, 
X.  11,  Xiir<f  Tou  ffTOfWfieiTos  ai^^w  is  undoubtedly  what  the  Germans 
call  gluhspan  or  hammerschlag,  that  is  to  say^  those  scaly  particles 
which  fly  off  from  the.  ignited  metal  during  the  preparation  of  steel. 
Pliny,  however,  xxxiv.  1 1 ,  seems  to  hav^e  used  orQfjLv/ia  to  denote  also 
copper  filings ;  but  not  through  a  mistake/ as  Salmasius  thinks,  since 
the  same  signification  of  it  occurs  in  the  medical  writers  quoted  by 
Hardouin,  Qrt&a#.  xiii.  p.  233,  and  Celsus,  vi.  6,  in  colly rio  Cleonis. 

f  The  proofs  I  have  already  quoted  in  Aristot,  Auscult,  mirab. 
cap.  49,  p.  94. 

X  The  phrase  ^aXvCaiMv,  or  ^aXugSixoy  cto/aw/aoc,  it  is  well  knownj^ 
occurs  often  in  Pollux  and  others. 
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Hercules,  in  Hesiod,"^  and  the  so  called  ada* 
mantine  chains^  gates,  and  bars  of  the  poets^  whidi 
in  dictionaries  are  always  explained  as  consisting 
of  precious  stones. 

It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  this  word  was 
applied  to  the  most  costly  of  all  the  precious  stones. 
In  this  sense  it  occurs  neither  in  Homer,  Hesiod, 
Herodotus,  Orpheus,  nor  Dioscorides,  though  the 
first  of  these  writers  often  describes  various  kinds 
c^  valuable  ornaments.  Goguet  and  Others  thence 
conclude,  that  the  diamcmd  was  not  then  known.f 
At  present,  I  cannot  enter  into  the  history  of  this 
stone  ;  but  I  niust  own,  that  I  consider  the  knowi* 
ledge  of  it  to  be  older,  and  suspect  that  it  was 
first  introduced  under  another  name,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Orpheus  and  some  others  under  that  of 
jasper  (jaspis).  This  poet  compares  hisjaspis  to 
rock  crystal,  and  says,  that  it  kindles  fire:{:  in  the. 

•  Scutum  Herculis^  x.  13?.    See  also  the  annotations  of  the 
scholiast. 

+  Goguet  Geschichte  der  Gesetze,  Kunste  ii.    p.  103.    PHnius, 
xxxvii.  sect.  15,  p.  772  i  adamas  diu  non  nisi  regibos,  et  iis  adiiio* 
dum  paucis  cognitum. 
^J  *HwT«  TTfp  xputrrcCKKoff,  «»«» irvgcg  tx  ^Xoya  irt/iiruf, 

Orphei  Argonaut.  Sec.  Traject.  ad  Rhen.  1669,  p.S07. 
Speaking  of  crystal  the  same  author  says^  p*  198» 
Ei  yap  artp  xpanpoto  3'cXm;  Tcupog  tg  (pKcyetg  tpcaty 
KtxXo/biaf  otMnXttin  fuv  inrtp  ZouBun  xaru^etvou, 
Avrap  ir/  ijrXioio  Kotravrtov  eajyoiXovroe 
AwTi^*  {fTttp  icu^unt  oXryij*  axriva  roiwa-a-eu 
*H^  Srs  xap^ctXtris  rt  ^tyri  xat  wioyop  iX>if 
KutMVy  nrura  h  mvp  cXiyoy,  fitra  3s  ISXoya  ir*kKn¥ 
Oprts, 
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siatne  manner/  That  he  knew  hovir  to  use  rock 
crystal  as  a  burning-glass,  he  expressly  te^ls  u& 
himself;  but  he  certainly  could  not  procure  a  dia* 
niond  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  able  to  burn  with 
it.  From  its  vitreous  nature,  however,  he  con- 
jectured, and  very  properly,  that  it  might  be  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose.  He  calls  the  jaspia 
transparent,  compares  it  to  glass^  and  says  that 
it  bad  that  sky  colour  which  at  present  is  named 
color  hyalinus.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why 
Dioscorides  and  others  call  some  kinds  of  jasper 
transparent  and  sky- coloured,  Thejaspisin  the 
Revelation  of  St.  John,*  described  as  a  costly 
transparent  crystalline  kind  of  stone,  was  perhaps 
our  diamond,  which  afterwards  was  every  wherQ 
distinguished  by  that  name.f 

•  Chap.  xxi.  ver.  11,  18,  IQ. 

f  As  I  have  here  ventured  to  touch  upon  the  different  meanings  of 
the  word  adamas,  I  shall  add  what  follows.  It  signified  also  something, 
I  know  not  whaty  found  along  with  or  among  gold  ore,  or  which  oc« 
carred  in  smelting  it.  See  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Timaus  of 
Plato,  according  to  the  Franckfbrt  edition  of  l602,  fol.  p.  10^;  and 
in  his  Politica,  p.  558 ;  also  Pollux,  vii.  §  99.  Those  who  wish  for 
an  explanation,  may  consult,  if  they  can  use  it,  what  Salmasius  sayt 
on  Solinus,  p.  763  and  773.  The  magnet  also,  which  is  indeed  an 
iron-stone,  has  sometimes  been  named  adamas.  See  Menage,  JPtc* 
/ton.  etymolog.  I  do  not  know  whether  Gilbert  has  assigned  the 
right  cause  for  this  appellation,  in  his  scarce  book  De  magnete, 
Londini  16OO,  fol.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  13,^  p.  143 :  Adamas  aliquando 
sideritis  (magnetis)  nomine  insignitur,  non  quod  ferreus  sit,  aut 
quia  ferrum  ducit,  sed  propter  splendorem  ferro  micanti  similem, 
quali  praestantissimi.adamantes  refu^ent.  Hinc  moka  imputantur 
adamand  a  plurimis^  quae  revera  sideriti  magneti  competont. 
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The  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  the 
word  chalybs  ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  passage  in 
Pliny,  *  many  belive  that  they  gave  also  to  steel 
the  name  of  acieSy  from  which  the  Italians  made 
their  acciajo,  and  the  French  their  acier.  The  word 
acUsy  however,  denoted  properly  the  steeled  or 
cutting  part  only  of  an  instrument,  f  From  this, 
in  later  times,  was  formed  aciUriuniy  for  the  steel 


*  Lib.  xxxiv.  sect.  41 »  p.  666  :  Strictarse  vocantur  hae  omnes» 
^ood  non  in  aliis  metalHs  a  stringenda  acie  vocabulo  imposito.  £t 
foraacum  maxima  differentia  est ;  nucleus  quidem  ferri  excoquitur 
in  his  ad  indurandam  aciem  ;  aliquae  modo  ad  densandas  incudes^ 
malleorumve  rostra.  According  to  my  opinion^  strtclura  was  the 
name  given  to  pieces  of  steel  completely  ihanufactured  and  brought 
to  that  state  which  rendered  them  fit  for  commerce.  At  present^ 
steel  comes  from  Biscay  in  cakes»  from  other  places  in  bars>  and  both 
these  formerly  were  called  strictura,  because  they  were  employed 
chiefly  for  giving  sharpness  to  instruments  or  tools,  that  is,  for  steel- 
ing them.  In  speaking  of  other  metals,  Pliny  says,  that  the  finished 
productions  at  the  works  were  not  called  stricture  (this  was  the 
case,  for  example,  with  copper),  though  sharpness  could  be  given  to 
instruments  with  other  metals  also.  The  words  of  Pliny  last 
quoted  are  read  different  ways,  and  still  remain  obscure.  I  conjec- 
ture that  he  meant  to  say  that  some  steel  works  produced  things 
which  were  entirely  of  steel,  and  that  others  were  employed  only  in 
steeling.  I  shall  here  remark  that  the  strtclura  ferri  remind  us  of 
the  sirigiles  auri :  such  was  the  name  given  to  native  pieces  of  gold, 
which  without  being  smelted  were  used  in  commerce.  PHn*  xxxiii. 
3,  p.  6l6. 

t^This  has  been  already  said  by  H.  Stephanus  in  Hyp§mne&ei  de 
Gallica  lingua,  1582,  8vo.  p.  158  :  voce  ader,  quam  ex  Latinaade^ 
fecerunt  (facta  a  Graeco  axip)  permiserunt  sibi  pro  chalybe  uti,  quod 
acies«  id  est  cuspis,  ex  chalybe  fieri  soleret ;  et  ica  ei  quod  cuspidis 
materia  erat,  nomen  dederunt,  quo  ipsa  cuspis  a  Latinis  vocabatur.. 
See  also  Salmatii  Bpi^lola.  Lugd.  Bat.  l65^,  4to.  p.  97. 
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.which  gave  the  instrument  its  sharpness,  and  also 
aciare  to  steel.  * 

At  present  there  are  two  methods  of  making 
steel ;  the  first  of  which  is  by  fusion  either  frooi 
iron-stone  or  raw  iron,  and  the  second  by  cemen- 
tation. I  have  never  found  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients  any  traces  of  steel  prepared  by  cementa*- 
don ;  nor  am  I  acquainted  with  the  antiquity  of 
that  process,  though  the  ancients,  without  knowing 
it,  employed  it  for  brass.  Spielman  says,t  that 
Pliny  in  one  part  calls  it  tostio;  but  this  word 
occurs  neither  in  Pliny  nor  in  any  ancient  writer. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  word  torrere  may 
somewhere  signify  cementation,  but  I  have  not  yet 
met  with  an  instance  of  it. 

The  preparation,  however,  by  fusion,  as  prac-* 
tised  by  the  Chalybes,  has  been  twice  described 
by  Aristotle ;  but  as  I  have  already  given  in  an- 
other work  j;  every  thing  I  was  able  to  collect  to- 
wards an  explanation  of  these  passages,  I  shall  not 
here  repeat  it.  I  shall  only  remark,  that  the  steel 
of  the  ancients,  in  consequence  of  not  being  ce- 
mented, suffered  itself  to  be  hammered,  and  was 
not  nearly  so  brittle  as  the  hardest  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  at  present. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  singular  method  of  pre- 

*  See  Vossit  Etymol.  and  Martinii  Lex.  Philolog, 
t  Institute  chimia,  p.  252.    He  refers  to  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  4. 
X  la  my  observations  onAristot.  AtucuU.  mirah,  cap.  4g^  p.  Q4, 
Ariitot,  Meteorology  iv.  6. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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paring  steel  employed  by  the  Celtiberians,  in 
Spain,  deserves  to  be  here  described.  According 
to  theaccoLint  of  Diodorus*  and  Plutarch,  f  tho^ 
iron  was  buried  in  the  earth,  and  left  in  that  situ- 
ation till  the  greater  part  of  it  wa3  converted  into 
rust.  What  remained,  without  being  oxydated, 
was  afterwards  forged  and  made  into  weapons,  and 
piarlicularly  swords,  with  which  Ihfey  could  cut 
asunder  bones,  shields,  and  helmets.  However 
improbable  this  may  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  the 
process  still  used  in  Japan ;  and  Swedcnborg  has 
ititroduced  it  among  the  different  methods  of 
making  steel.  J     Those  who  consider  steel  only  as 


*  Celtiberes  arma  et  tela  singular!  quodam  modo  conficiunt.  La- 
m'mas  enim  ferri  sub  terra  absconditas,  tarn  diu  jacere  sinunt  dum 
ftrri  parte  deblllori  ferrugine  ambesa,  validior  supersit.  Hinc  gia- 
dios  eximios  aliaque  belli  imtrumenta  fabricantur.  Armis  hoc 
modo  ^laboratis,  adeo  quaevis  subjeicta  dissecantur,  ut  nee  clypeus 
nee  galea  nee  os  (tanta  ferri  praestantia  est)  ictum  sufferre  queat. 
Diodor.  Siculus,  lib.  v.  eap.  33,  p.  356,  ed.  We«del. 

f  Sicut  Celtiberes  ferro  aciem  soliditateriique  parant,  eo  in  terrain 
defosso  crassas  terrestrcsqae  partes  expuigando,  ita  Laconica  oratio. 
Plutarchus  de  Garrulitai.  edit.  Francof.  l620,  fol.  ii.  p.  510.  •  -  - 
Suidas  also  speaks  of  this  excellent  steel  under  the  word  ficexjupoi, 
voLii.  p.  510. 

.  'X  De  ferro,  i.  p.  194 :  In  itinerariis  referunt  aliqui  de  J&panen- 
sibus,  quod  ferrum  suum  in  contos  excusupi  locis  palustrlbus  im- 
mergant,  et  ibi  tarn  diu  relinquant,  dum  ad  multam  partem  ferrugine 
.  sit  consumtum,  excmtum  dein  e  novo  excudant,  et  iterum  kn  palude 
per  spatium  8  vel  10  annorum  recondant,  usque  dum  iterum  in  aqua 
paludinosa  salsa  admodcim  e^estimsit;  pars  ferri  quae  restat,  speciem' 
chalybis  referre  perhibetur,  exihde  dein  vomeres  fabricant;  exque 
ferro  a\c  rubiginoso  instrortienta  sua  et  utensilia  conficiunt.  Sec 
also  Watson's  Chemical  Essays,  Cambridge  1781,  Svo.  i.  p.  2^0. 
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the  most  perfect  kind  of  iron,  may  perhaps  tl^ink, 
with  Plutarch,  that  the  softer  and  more  ignoble 
part  of  the  metal  is  first  converted  into  rust,  and 
that  the  better  part  of  Ihe  whole  mass  is  thus  se- 
parated from  the  rest.  Without  entering  into  a 
further  discussion  of  this  subject,  I  shall  only 
mention  an  observafiim,  made  a  few  years  ago. 
In  digging  up  the  floor  of  a  cellar,  in  an  old  house 
near  Gottingen,  there  was  found  an  anvil,  -i^'hich 
had  lain  under  the  damp  earth  fac  many  years. 
It  still  retained  its  original  form  and  size ;  but  was 
become  so  soft  that  it  could  be  easily  crumbled 
to  pieces.  When  broken,  there  were  seen,  every 
where  on  the  fracture,  exceedingly  white  grains  with 
a  metallic  brightness,  which  resembled  polished 
steel,  and  were  attracted  by  the  magnet,  conse- 
quently had  not  yet  been  converted  into  rust. 

The  art  of  hardening  steel  by  immersing  it  sud- 
denly, when  red  hot,  in  cold  water,  is  very  old.  * 

Of  the  iron  works  in  Japan  I  know  nothing  further  than  what  hat 
been  said  by  Thunberg  in  his  Reise,  ii.  2,  p.  102  and  83.  Tliat  comi-r 
try  possesses  very  little  of  this  metal ;  but  the  sabres  made  there  are 
incomparable :  without  hurting  the  edge  one  can  easily  cut  through 
a  nail  with  them ;  and,  as  the  Japanese  say,  cleave  asunder  a  man 
•at  one  blow.  The^  sabres  are  often  sold  for  fifty^  seventy^  and 
even  a  hundred  dollars. 

♦  Lord  Bacon  seems  not  to  have  been  of  this  opinion ;  for  in  his^ 
Sflvc  silvarum,  cent.  i.  §  86,  he  says :  Cxperimentum  indurationis  , 
per  frigus hodie inventam est;  metalla scilicet  repetitaex calefaptiorte 
ei  extinctione  in  frigido  indurescere.  But  this  method  of  hardening 
was  usual  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century ;  for  it  is  described  by 
,Theoiphilui  Pre9by^&,  libs  iii.  cap.  IQ. 
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Homer  says,  that  when  Ulysses  bored  out  the  eye 
of  Polyphemus  with  a  burning  stake,  it  hissed  in 
the  same  manner  as  water  when  the  smith  im- 
merses in  it  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  in  order  to 
harden  it.^  Sophocles  uses  the  comparison  of 
being  hardened  liice  immersed  iron;t  and  Sal- 
masius;]:  quotes  a  work  of  an  old  Greek  chemist, 
who  treats  on  the  method  of  hardening  iron  in 
India.  It  is  also  a  very  ancient  opinion,  that  the 
hardening  depends  chiefly  on  the  nature  of  the 
water.  Many  rivers  and  wells  were,  therefore,  in 
great  reputation ;  so  that  steel  works  were  often 
^greeted  near  them,  though  at  a  considerable  di- 
stance from  the  mmes.  Instances  of  this  may  be 
found  in  Pliny <§  and  in  Justin. ||    The  more  deli- 

*  '2s  8*  OT  avr,p  ^aXxiuf  x-iXo^vv  fityav,  >]•  nuwapitolff 
£r  viart  >{/v^etf  fixirrtt  yuiyaXot  /oc^tVroty 
^upfiac'O'tnf  (to  yap  ocurs  fft^iipoo  rt  nparof  f 0Tfv.) 

Veluti  cum  faber  securim  magDam  aut  asciam 
Tn  aqua  frigida  mergit  valde  stridentem, 
Temperans,  (nam  hinc  ferrum  accipit  duritiem.) 

Odi/ss.  ix,3U\, 

f  Ba^yi  fft^npif  a>;.     AJOX,  720. 

X  Exercitat.  PlLn.  p.  763 :  vtpi  fi»<pvis  ivS^xou  fft^npov,-  I  do  not  find 
this  work  mentioned  in  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grace, 

§  Lib.  xxxiv.  4,  p.  GQ6 :  Sumina  differentia  in  aqua  est»  cui  sub- 

^nde  candens  immergitur.     Hsc  alibi  afque  alibi  iitilior  nobilitavit 

loca  gloria  ferri,  sicut  Bilbilin  in  Hispania  et  Turiassonem,  Ck>mum 

in  Italki,  cum  ferraria  metalla  in  his  locis  non  aint-  *-  Tenuiora 

ferramenta  oleo  restingui  roos  est^  ne  aqua  in  fragilitatem  durentur. 

II  Lib.  xliv.  4,  p.  620 :  Praeclpua  his  quidem  ferri  materia,  sed 
aqua  ipso  ferro  violentior ;  quippe  temperamento  ejus  ferrum  acrins 
fedditcr ;  nee  tfllum  apud  eos  telum  probatur,  quod  non  aut  Bilbilt 
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cate  articles  of  iron  were  not  quenched  in  water' 
but  in  oil. 

An  opinion,  it  is  well  known,  has  prevailed  to 
the  present  time,  that  there  are  various  fluids  and 
mixtures  of  them  which  communicate  to  steel  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  hardness,  and  every  artist  thinks 
he  knows  a  peculiar  hardening  kind  of  water,  the 
preparation  of  which  he  keeps  as  a  secret.  This 
opinion  is  still  maintained ;  because  there  are  often 
found  stones  cut  by  the  ancients,  which  the  mo- 
derns, on  account  of  their  hardness,  as  is  believed, 
have  seldom  ventured  to  touch.  Of  this  kind  is 
the  hardest  porphyry.  People,  therefore,  still  en- 
deavour to  find  out  that  hardening  kind  of  water> 
in  which  the  ancients  prepared  their  tools  for  cut- 
ting such  stones.  According  to  Vasari,*  who,  as 
far  as.  I  know,  is  the  iSrst  by  whbm  this  circum« 
stance  is  mentioned,  that  water  was  actually  dis* 
covered  by  the  archduke  Cosmo,  in  the  year  1555. 
Among  a  large  collection  of  stones  he  had  a  block 
of  porphyry,  from  which  he  wished  a  bason  to  be 
made  for  a  well,  but  was  told  by  the  most  experi- 

flnvio^  aut  Chalybe  tinguatur.     Uude  etiam  Chalybes  fiuvii  liujus 
finitimi  appellatl^  fcrroque  ceteris  preestare  dicuntur. 

*  Le  vite  de  pittori.  In  Bologna^  1681,  4to.  i.  p.  11 :  Per  age^ 
volar*  al  maestro  il  modo  di  lavorar*.  il  proiidn,  fece  di  non  so  che 
herbe  stillar'  un'  acqiia  di  tanta  virtii  que  spegneodovi  denlro  i  ferrt 
boUenti  f  k  loro  una  tempera  durissima.  The  same  account  is  given 
by  Felibicn  in  Principesde  V Architecture ,  Paris  l677,  4  to.  p.  51. 
But  what  is  quoted  from.  Sandrarfs  Malerakadetnie  in  BlainviUed 
Reisen,  Lemgo,  I767,  4to.  vol.  v.  p.  308,  is  incorrect  in  regard  ta 
the  name,  date^  and  other  circumstances. 
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enced  artists  that  it  was  impossible.  On  this, 
says  Vasari,  in  order  to  render  the  work  possible^ 
he  prepared  from  certaia  herbs,  which  he  doQs  not 
name,  a  water  wherein  the  red-hot  tools  were 
quenched)  and  by  these  means  so  hardened,  that 
tiiey  were  capable  of  cutting  porphyry.  With 
tools  tempered  in  this  manner  the  artist  Franc*  ^^ro 
del  Tadda  not  only  made  the  required  ba^on,  t>u.(; 
yaricHis  other  curious  articles..* 

Winkelman,f  therefore,  does  injustice  to  Vajvari 
when  he  says,  "Vasari,  in  pretendinjj  that  Cosfiio 
archduke  of  Tusfcany  discovered  a  wcvter  for  tiidk^ 
iog  porphyry  soft,  betrays  childish  credulity.*- 
But  with  all  due  respect  for  the  learning  of  this 
cdebrated  man,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he 
was  unacquainted  with  chemistry ;  had  not  tbia 
been  the  case,  he  would  have  avoided  many  mis* 
takes,  and  determined  many  points  on  a  nouch 
better  foundation.  Here,  however,  he  very  pro- 
perly asserts  that  there  is  no  water  of  such  a  qua* 
lity  as  to  soften  porphyry;  though  Porta, J  ancl 
many  old  writers,  imagined  that  they  w^e  ac- 

*  Some  account  of  this  artist  is  given  in  J,  C.  JBulengeri  de  pio 
tura,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7>  in  Gronovii  Thesaurus  aniiq*  Grae,  ix.  p.  87^  : 
F.  de  Tadda  Florentinus  primus  est  ausus  duritiem  laf  idis  porphy- 
retici  nostro ,  aevo  vincere  sub  Cosmo  Medicis  I.  On  the  other 
band  Leon*  Christ.  Sturm  says,  in  that  part  of  the  Riiterplaizet 
^hich  relates  to  architecture,  p.  18  :  An  archduke  at  Florence  dis- 
covered again  the  art  of  working  porphyry,  but  su£Fered  it  to  die  witl^ 
him  in  the  year  1556. 

t  Geschichte  der  Kunst.    Wien.  1776,  4lo.  p.  582. 

'I  Magia  naturalis.     Francof.  1591,  8vo.  ziii.  7,  p.  497* 
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quaint€|d  viilh  o^  Cfip^ble  o^  prqdqping  op  \hatt 
^toqe^  which  they  coq^idjeried  a$  a  specie^  pf  oaar* 
ble,  the  san^e  effects  as  an  acid  does  oq  \\i^  latter. 
Bat  Vasari  sajs  pothing  q(  the  kind. 

After  Tadda's  deatb>  thie  art  of  cutting  pprpbyry 
oaaie  to  Raphael  Curradi,  ^'bo  cQxomuni/c^ted  tQ 
Doa^inico  Corsi  tbis  ^^ret,  yf^pkh  was  afterwards 
ei»ployed  by  CosiniQ  Silvestripi**  I,  however, 
agree  in  opioion  with  Winkelpian  ancl  Fiorillo^ 
qpr  learned  connoissevir  in  tbe  ;arts^  that  the  ine- 
tbod  of  working  porphyry  was  known  in  every  ftgfi, 
and  even  in  the  most  barbarous,  though  artist;;^ 
no  doubt,  preferred  working  on  other  stones  which 
were  less  brittle  and  hard.  In  a  v'ord»  we  kpo\v 
from  the  latest  researches,  that  all  the  kinds  pf 
hardening  water,  hitherto  invented,  are  in  nothing 
superior  to  common  water;  and  that  in  hardening 
more  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  steel,  or  rather 
oh  the  degree  of  heat,  than  on  the  water ;  although 
it  is  true  that  the  workman  does  right  when  he 
adds  to  the  water  a  thin  cake  of  grease,  or  pours 
over  it  hot  oil,  through  M'hicb  the  steel  must  ne- 
cessarily pass  before  it  enters  the  water,  for  by 
these  means  it  is  prevented  from  acquiring  cracks 
and  flaws. 

The  invention  of  converting  bar  iron  into  steel 
by  dipping  it  into  other  fused  iron,  and  suffering 
it  to  remain  there  several  hours,  is  commonly 

*  Fiorillo  Geschichte  dcr   zeichnenden   kunste,  1798>  8vo.  i. 
p.  461. 
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ascribed  to  Reaumur.*  But  this  process  is  men* 
tioned  by  Agricola,t  Iinperati,:j;  and  others,  as  a 
thing  well  known  aild  practised  in  their  time^. 

Pliny,  §  Daimachus,||  and  other  ancient  writers, 
mention  various  countries  and  places  which,  in 
their  time,  produced  excellent  steel.  Among  the 
dearest  kinds  were  i\)^  ferrum  Indicum  and  Seru 
cum.  The  former  appears  to  be  the  ferrum  can* 
didum,  a  hundred  talents  of  which  were  given,  as 
a  present,  to  Alexander  in  India;^  Is  it  not  pro- 
bable that  this  was  that  excellent  kind  of  steel  still 
common  in  that  'country,  and  known  under  the 
name  of  wootZy  some  pieces  of  which  were  sent 
from  Bombay  in  the  year  1795  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London  ?  Its  silver-coloured  appearance 

•  Art  de  convertir  le  fer  en  acler^  p.  245* 

t  Agricola  de  re  Metaliica.     Basilis  156l^  fol.  lib.  ix.  p.  343. 

X  HUtoria  natur.  Coloniae  1695,  4to.  xv.  27.  p.  499.  xviii.  18, 
p.  681. 

§  Page  667 :  Ex  omnibus  generibus  palma  Serico  ferro  est.  Seres 
hoc  cum  vestibus  suis  pellib^^sque  mittunt.     Secunda  Parthico. 

II  Stepbanus  de  urbibus,  under  the  word  Aaxtloufitoif  p.  413 : 
A«x«»ixov  triinftov  ffr^fiwfAartiv  yoip  ro  ftcy  XoXuSSmot  -  -  -  LaCOniCUm  fern- 

mentum;  acierum  enim  alia  est  Chalybdica,  alia  Sinopica,  alia 
Lydia,  alia  Laconica..  Sinopica  vero  et  Chalybdica  ad  fabrilia,  La- 
conica  ad  limas,  et  ferrea  terebra,  et  characteres,  et  ad  omnia  instru- 
menta  quibus  lapides  elaborant.  Lydia  quoque  ad  limas  et  machaeras 
et  novaculas  et  scalpra,  ut  inquit  Daimachus  in  Commentariis  po- 
liorceticis.  These  words  have  been  quoted  by  Eustathius  on  the 
second  book  of  the  Iliad. 

^  See  the  authors  already  quoted  in  a  note  to  the  article  on  tin. 
Clemens  Aiexandr,  in  Padagog.  u,  p,  161,  according  to  the  edition 
of  Cologne  1688,  fol.  and  to  that  of  Wirzburg,  p.  395,  says,  speak- 
ing of  luxury :  One  can  cut  meat  without  having  Indian  iron. 
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^hen  polished  may  have,  perliaps^  given  occasion 
to  the  epithet  of  candidum.  The  method  of  pre- 
paring it  is  still  unknown ;  but  it  is  supposed  to 
be  a  kind  of  fused  steel.*  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  conjecture  unsupported  by  any  proofs  -  •  -  • 
At  what  time  was  damasked  steel  obtained  froor 
the  Levant  ? 


STAMPING-WORKS.t 

In  order  to  separate  metallic  ores  from  the  barren 
rock  or  stones  with  which  they  are  combined, 
and  to  promote  the  fusion  of  them,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  pieces  of  rock  or  stone  should  be  reduced 
to  small  fragments,  by  stamping  them,  for  which 
the  German  miners  use  the  term  pochen  or  puchcn. 
For  those  ores  which  occur  in  a  sandy  form,  this 
is  unnecessary ;  and  in  regard  to  rich  silver  ore, 
which  contains  very  little  or  no  lead  and  other 
metals,  this  process  might  be  hurtful ;  for  with  dry 
stamping  a  great  deal  would  fly  off  in  dust,  and 

*  Philos.  Transact.  11^5,  ii.  p.  322 1  and  thence  copied  into 
Voigt*s  Magazin  Jur  Naiurkunde,  i.  p.  64. 

f  I  shall  refer  those  desirous  of  being  acquainted  with  the  na- 
ture of  thfet  labour,  to  Gatierer*s  Anleitung  den  Hart  zu  hereisen. 
Gottingen  1785, 8vo.  i.  p.  101.  Figures  of  the  stamping-works  may 
be  seen  in  Calv6r*s  Maschinenwesen  dies  Olerharzes,  ii.  p.  793  and 
in  Delius'  Anleitung  zur  Berghaukunst.     Wien.  ^773i  4to.  p  426. 
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mth  wet  stain  piog  a  con^iclcrabte  part  woiild  he 
washed  away  by  the  water. 

However  imperfect  the  knowledge  of  the  an-, 
cients  may  have  been  in  regard  to  the  fuaicwQ  of 
or^s,  they  were  acquainted  with  the  benefit  of 
stamping;  hut  the  means  they  employed  for  ttiat 
purpose  were  the  most  inconvenient  and  expensive. 
They  reduced  the  ore  to  coarse  powder,  by  pound- 
ing it  in  mortars;  and  then  ground  it  in  hand- 
mills,  like  those  used  for  corn,  till  it  acquired  such 
a  degree  of  fineness  that  it  could  be  easily  washed. 
This  is  proved  by  the  scanty  information  which  we 
find  in  Diodorus  Siculus*  and  Agatharcides,t  in 
regard  to  the  gold  mines  of  the  Egyptians;  in 
Hipi)0crates,  respecting  the  smelting- works  of  the 
Greeks,:};  and  in  Pliny  in  regard  to  the  metallurgy 

•  Diodor.lii.  13,  p.  182  :  0«  Vinrep  enn.T^eMQvTUTapixTOMTwv  XapMuMvrtf 
ifptiT^iv9v  fierpm  T«u  KaTaftyifxci'ngf  ty  ihn^ig  y^^i/Mtg  rvfrrtuat  ft^^if  vr^pfiif^ 
oe^tS  «v  e^oSoo  to  /A«y£$o;  xoLTigyecffwvrat.  vapt$  8c  rooTwy  t»j»  opa.€tTrif>  Xidov  «U 
yvvxtxtg  xou  oi  TFpsffSvnpct  roiy  aApan  ckSc^ovtom,  xou  fiuKmv  t^i^g  TXciovwy  ovtcd> 
•jri  T«urou;  t7rS9>i>AU€iy)teu  irapeLfTayrtg  ava  rptf  if  iuo  'Jtfof  ti]9  yvrnv  aXn^ovartft 
»S  <rtjJii^'Kt(j»f  rpoieov  to  ft9«v  fxerpov  xartpyalo/xfyoK  Y iri  trigesimum  annum 

excedcntes,  certam  lapidis  .enni  mensuram  ab  illis  acceptam,  in 
mortariis  saxeis,  ferreis  pilis  contundunt,  donee  ad  ervi  magnitudinem 
sit  redacta.  Ab  hift  deincepe  feminse  virique  grandiores  lapillos  ex* 
cipiunt,  et  in  molas,  quarum  longa  iilic  series,  congerunt,  binique 
aut  terni  uni  adsistentes  pavicalae^  eo  usqtje  molunt^  duxn  traditam 
sibi  mensuram  ad  similse  modum  cQptriverint. 

'f  PbotiiBiblioth.  t).  1342;  w^ce  the  $ame  thl;ng  ^  related  pearly 
in  ibe  same  yrords. 

t  Hippocrates  de  Victus  rat.  lib.  i.  edit.  Wecbel.  1596,  fol.  sect. 
4.  p.  13,  Xpvffiov  tpyoi^ovr«t,  xoirrouff-f,  jrXuvoufl-i,  mxtutrt  impi,    Qu\  aurum 

perficiunt,  tundunt,  lavant,  iiquant  igne. 
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of  the  Romans*^  ReiBato^  of  soch  mortars  and 
mills  as  were  used  by  the  ancients,  have  been 
found  in  places  where  they  carried  on  metaUurgte 
operations ;  for  instance,  in  Transylvanla^f  atd  the 
Pyrenees.  The  hand-mills  had  a  resenoUajaee  to 
our  mustard*Df)iIls  ;:|;  and  for  washing  the  mud 
they  eoiployed  a  sieve,§  but  in  washing  auriferous 
saod  they  made  U3e  of  a  rawhide.  From  the 
latter,  Count  von  Veltbeim  has  explained,  in  A 
very  ingenious  manner,  the  fable  of  the  aneients 
concerning  the  ants  which  dug  up  gold.|| 


•  Plin.  xxxiii.  4,  sect.  21,  p.  6l7:  Quod  eflbssum  est,  tunditur, 
Javatiir^  nritur,  molilmr  in  fuinam,  ae  ptlis  cudui^t 

t  Koleseri  de  Keres-eer  Auraria  RoniaDo-Dacica,  Cibinti  1717j 
8vo.  p.  70.  Vidi  Abradbanyae  in  valle  Corna  tale  mortarium  me- 
taUieum,  supra  fundum,  aliquot  dlgitis  transversal! bus  perforatum, 
fando  crassiore  et  promiaeote.  Of  this  scarce  book,  a  new  edition 
has  been  pobliahed  at  Ofen,  by  J,  Seiffert. 

X  TxaiXi  de  la  fontedes  mines  par  le  feu  du  charbon  de  terre,  par 
M.  de  Gensane.  Paris  1770,  2  vol.  4to.  i.  p.  14.  Speaking -of  the 
works  of  the  ancients,  the  author  says  :  On  voit  par  quelques  restes 
de  lenrs  lavains,  qu*ils  coi;Ainen9oient  par  faiye  rougir  leur  mineral: 
ils  le  concassoient  ensuite  sous  des  martaux  applatis,  apr^s  quoi  ils 
le  faisoient  passer  par  des  moulins  'k  bras  tout-a-fait  semblable  a  nos 
nioulins  k  moutarde,  ou  aux  moulins  dont  on  fait  usage  pour  sdparer 
]*argent  de  quelques  mines  par  le  \qie  de  mercure.  J*ai  vu  un  nombie 
de  ces  meules  aux  Pyr^ne^s,  et  j*en  conserve  deux  tr^entieres,  du 
nombre  de  celles  que  nous  y  avons  trouv^es. 

§  Besides  the  passages  already  quoted,  see  Pollux,  Onomast.  x. 
sect.  149,  p.  1332,  andvii.  sect.  97,  p.  7^7. 

II  Von  den  goldgrabenden  Ameisen  und  Greiffen  der  AUen  eine 
Vcrmuthung  von  A*  F.  Grafea  von  V^theim.    Helinstadt  1799* 
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Our  works  for  pounding  ore,  at  present,  are 
stamping-millsj  which  consist  of  heavy  stampers, 
shod  with  iron.  These  stampers  are  put  in  mo- 
tion by  a  cylinder  furnished  with  cogs,  which  is 
driven  by  a  water-wheel,  and  pound  the  ore  in 
troughs  lined  with  iron.  When  the  ore  subjected 
to  this  operation  is  poor,  water  is  introduced  into 
the  troughs,  which  running  through  grates  in  the 
bottoms  of  them,  carries  with  it  the  pounded  mat* 
ter  into  a  gutter,  where  it  becomes  purified,  and 
deposits  the  mud  mixed  with  sand. 

One  might  conjecture  that  tliis  apparatus  was 
invented  soon  after  the  invention  of  cylinders  with 
cogs  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case,  though  I  am  not 
able  to  determine  the  antiquity  of  these  cylinders. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  mortars  and  sieves 
were  used  in  Germany,  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  in  France,  to  which  the 
art  of  mining  was  conveyed  in  general  from  that 
country  at  a  late  period,  they  were  still  employed 
about  the  year  1579.*     In  the  oldest  tii^ies  men 

2  sheets  8vo.  This  dissertation  may  be  found  also  in  a  valuable  coK 
lection  of  different  pieces  by  the  same  author,  printed  at  Helmstadt^ 
1800,  8vo.  ii.  p.  263. 

*  This  I  prove  by  the  book  of  Fran9oi8  Garrault,  printed  at  Paris 
I&79,  8vo.  entitled :  Des  mines  cTargent  trouvhs  en  France,  where 
mention  is  miide  only  of  mortars,  mills,  and  sieves.  This  Garrault 
is  the  first  French  writer  on  mining.  His  work,  which  is  scarce^ 
was  printed  by  Gobet  in  the  first  part  of  the  Anciens  mineralogisiea^ 
de  France,  Paris  1770*  8vo.  where  the  passage  oocun^  i.  p*  49. 
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were  nbt  acquaioted  with  thie  art  of  employing 
water  at  mines,  in  so  advantageous  a  manner  as  at 
present.  The  bellows  were  worked  by  men  ;*  and 
those  aqueducts  raised  on  posts,  by  which  distant 
water  may  be  made  to  act  on  machines,  was  not 
yet  invented.  On  this  account,  remains  of  ore 
are  found  in  places  where  the  moderns,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  indispensable  article,  water,  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  metallurgic  works,  f  Ac- 
cording to  the  researches  which  I  have  hitherto 
had  an  opportunity  to  make,  our  stamping-mills 
were  invented  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and,  as  appears,  in  Germany ;  but  I  can- 
not determine  with  certainty  either  the  name  of 
the  inventor  or  his  country.  Those  who  esta- 
blished or  introduced  the  6rst  stamping-works  in 
Saxony  and  the  Harze  are  only  mentioned ;  and 
these,  as  usual,  have  been  considered  as  the  inven* 
tors. 

In  the  year  1519,  the  process  of  sifting  and 
wet  stamping  were  established  in  Joachimsthsd 
by  Paul  Grommestetter,  a  native  of  Swarz,  named 
on  that  account  the  Schwarzer,  whom  Melzer 
praises  as  an  ingenious  and  active  washer ;  and 

•     •  Sec  the  history  of  the  bellows,  in  vol.  i.  p.  103. 

t  At  the  Nertschinski  works  in  Siberia,  the  machinery  must  be 
still  driven  by  men  or  cattle,  because  all  the  dams  and  sluices  are  de- 
«tr^Qd  by  the  frost,  and  the  water  converted  into  ice.  Some  of  the 
works  there,  however,  have  machinery  driven  by  water  during  the 
few  summer  months.  See  Georgi  Besckreihung^  des  Russischen 
Heicks.     Konigsberg  1798,  8vo.  iii.  p.  396, 
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we  are  told  that  he  had  before  introduced  the  same 
ifuprovements  at  Schneeberg.  Soon  after,  that  is 
in  1321,  a  large  stamping- work  was  erected  at 
Joachimstba),  and  the  process  of  washing  was  be- 
gun. A  considerable  saving  was  thus  made,  as  a 
great  many  metallic  particles  were  before  left  in 
tbe  washen  sand,  which  was  dtfaer  thrown  away 
or  used  as  mortar  for  building.'*  In  the  year 
1525,  Hans  Portner  employed,  at  Schlacken- 
walde,  the  wet  method  of  stamping ;  whereas  be- 
fore that  period  the  ore  there  was  ground.f 
:,  In  the  Harze  this  invention  was  introduced  at 
Wildenmann,  by  Peter  Philip,  who  was  assay- 
master  there,  soon  after  the  works  at  the  Upper 
Harze  were  resumed,  by  Duke  Henry  the  younger, 
^out  the  year  1524.  This  we  learn  from  the 
papers  of  Herdan  Hacke,  or  Haecke,  who  was 
preacher  at  Wildenmann  in  1572.  As  far  as  can  be 
concluded  from  his  imperfect  information,  the  first 
stamping-we^k  there  consisted  only  of  a  stamper 
raii^  by  means  of  two  levers,  fixed  to  the  axis  of 
la  wheel.  The  pounded  ore  was  then  thrown  into 
a  sieve,  called  i^  Germfetn  the  sachSjX  and  freed 

•  Albinus  in  Meisnischer  Bergk-Chronlca.  Dresden  ISgO,  fol. 
p.  75  and  76.  MiUhesius  in  Joackimscher  Oironik,  Mther  in 
Bergklm{fl%ger  Beschreihung  ven  Schne^h&rgk*  l664,  4to.  p.  645. 

f  fieschreibung  des  Fichtelberges,  Letpsic  1716, 4to.  p.  S96. 

X  Sachs  or  sax  in  old  timca  denoted  a  culling  or  stabbtng  instru- 
nieni^  such  for  example  as  schaar'sacks,  arasor;  schreib^sachs,  a 
pen-knife.  See  Fritschs  fForterluch,  who  derives  sachi  from  seeart* 
May  not  the  word  traXaf)  which  in  PolUix  m«aDS  the  sieve  used  at 
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from  the  coarser  parts.  But  as  this  stamping  was 
performed  in  the  dry  manner,  it  produced  so  much 
dust,  that  the  labourers  were  impeded  by  it,  and 
the  ore  on  that  account  could  not  be  properly 
smelted.  The  business,  however,  was  not  given 
up ;  new  improvements  were  made,  and  soon  aftet* 
Simon  Krug  and  Nicholas  Klerer  introduced 
the  wet  method,  and  fortunately  brouglit  it  Co  per- 
fection.* 

It  is  said  in  several  uiodern  works  that  wet 
stamping  was  invented  in  1505,  by  a  Saxon  noble- 
man^  named  von  Maititz.  This  assertion  has  been 
so  ofteil  repeated,  that  it  was  knoHti  to  Gobet,t 
who  adopted  it  as  truth.  I  have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  find  the  historian  on  whose  testimony 
it  is  founded ;  but  it  appears  by  Gauhto's  Dic- 
tionary of  Nobility  that  Sigismund  Maltitz  was 
chief  surveyor  of  forests,  at  the  Erzgebiirge,  to  the 
electorate  of  Saxony,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

smelting  works,  be  of  the  same  origin;  I  conjecture  also  that  the 
couher  of  the  plow  which  cuts  the  earth  in  a  perpendicular  direc- 
tion had  the  name  of  wcA>  and  that  the  words  sage  and  sichel  have 
an  affinity  to  it.  If  this  derivation  be  right,  the  High  but  not  the 
Low  German  must  have  of  sacks  made  seek.  The  latter  would 
have  said  sas  or  ses,  as  it  says  instead  of  seeks,  ses;  instead  ofwacks, 
was;  instead  oi  flacks,  flas;  and  instead  of  fucks,  fos.  Seek  is 
named  also  koUery  as  in  the  Netherlands  kouter,  which  words  haVc 
arisen  no  doubt  from  eulter. 

*  Calvor  Maschinenwesen,  ii.  p.  74.  Honemann  Allerthumer 
des  Ilarzes.     Clansthal  1754,  4to.  ii.  p.  115. 

f  Ancicus  mineraloglstes  de  France,  i.  p.  225. 
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KITCHEN  VEGETABLES. 

Th£  greater  part  of  our  kitchen  vegetables,  that  19 
to  say,  those  plants  which,  independently  of  the 
corn  kinds,  are  cultivajted  as  food  in  our  gardens, 
are  partly  indigenous  and  partly  foreign.  Of  the 
former  many  at  present  grow  wild,  such  as  aspa- 
ragus ;  but  by  continued  cultivation,  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  they  have  produced  numerous  va- 
rieties, which  differ  as  much  from  the  wild  plants  as 
the  European  females  from  those  of  New  Zealand. 
Many  of  our  indigenous  vegetables  are  collected 
for  food,  but  are  not  reared  expressly  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  these  even,  in  all  probability,  might  be 
improved  by  culture.  Some  indeed  are  here  and 
there  reared  in  an  artificial  manner,  though  we 
reckon  them  among  our  weeds;  for  example, 
dandelion,  Leontodon  taraxacumy  the  first  leaves 
of  which  in  spring  are  employed  in  the  northern 
countries  as  salad/  In  some  parts  of  England 
this  plant  is  sown  throughout  the  whole  summer; 
and  its  leaves  being  blanched,  it  is  used  in  winter 
as  endive.  Culture  frees  many  plants  from  their 
harsh  taste,  makes  them  tender,  larger,  and  more 
pulpy,  and  produces  them  at  a  season  when  the 
wild  ones  have  become  unfit  for  use. 

Our  foreign  kitchen  vegetables  have,  for  the 
most  part,  been  procured  from  the  southern  cOun- 
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tries,  but  chiefly  from  Italy ;  and  the  number  of 
them  has  increased,  in  an  uncommon  degree,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  two  centuries.  Many  of  them 
require  laborious  attention  to  make  them  thrive  in 
our  severe  climate.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
grow  so  readily,  and  increase  so  much  without 
culture,  even  in  the  open  fields,  that  they  have 
becom^  like  indigenous  wepds,  as  is  the  case  with 
hops,  which,  at  present,  abound  in  our  hedges. 
Some  plants,  however,  both  indigenous  and  fo- 
reign,' which  were  formerly  raised  by  art  and  used 
at  the  table,  are  no  longer  cultivated,  because  we 
have  become  acquainted  with  others  more  bene- 
ficial. Many  of  them  served  our  forefathers  in 
the  room  of  foreign  spices,  to  the  use  of  which 
trading  compa^nies  have  accustomed  us,  much  to 
their  advantage  and  to  our  hurt  It  is  true  also, 
that  many  have  been  banished  merely  by  fashion ; 
for  this  tyrant,  which  rules  with  universal  sway, 
commands  the  taste  as  well  as  the  smell  to  con- 
sider as  intolerable,  articles  to  which  our  an- 
cestors had  a  peculiar  attachment. 

In  the  oldest  times,  mankind  were  so  fond  of 
sweet  things,  that  the  goodness  and  agreeable  taste 
of  every  kind  of  food  was  determined  according  to 
the  degree  of  its  sweetness;  and  such  is  the 
ihanner  of  judging  even  at  present,  throughout  all 
the  East,  in  Africa,  and  in  America.  This  is  the 
case  also  among  us  with  the  greater  part  of  th« 

VOL.  IV.  s 
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lower  classes,  who  are  not  able  to  follow  the  mode 
of  richer  tables.  In  the  oortbern  countries,  this 
taste  is  ahnost  every  where  prevalent.  Thos,  the 
Swedes  spoil  by  the  addition  of  sugar  costly 
Rhenish  wine,  sour  kraut,  and  other  articles,  the 
agreeable  tartness  of  which  is  gratifying  to  other 
nations.  In  proportion  to  their  population  and 
luxury,  the  Swedes  seem  to  use  more  su^r  than 
the  Germans,  and  the  Germans  more  than  the 
English  or  French;  and  one  might  almost  sus* 
peet  that  a  taste  for  sweet  things  were  in  the  in^ 
verse  ratio  of  culture.  At  any  rate,  one  can  thus 
explain  why  many  vegetable  productions,  which 
some  centuries  ago  were  reckcxied  among  the  most 
agreeable  dishes,  appear  to  us  to  be  nauseously 
sweet.  Skirret,  which  the  emperor  Tiberius  caused 
to  be  brought  for  the  use  of  his  table  from  the 
Rhine,  is  little  relished  at  present;  and  the  case  is 
the  same  with  parsnips,  some  kinds  of  aj^les,  and 
several  other  things. 

Fashion  sometimes  recalls  into  use  species  long 
forgotten;  and  with  the  greatest  success,  when  they 
are  introduced  under  a  different  name.  Thus,  after 
an  interval  of  many  years,  some  began  to  cultivate 
again  monks-rhubarb,*  and  to  recommend  this 
sourish  plant  instead  of  the  more  savoury  spinach. 
According  to  Bock,  it  was  transplanted  in  the  mid* 
die  ages,  by  the  monks,  from  the  woods  into  gar- 

*  Rufiiex  patientta.    Kemer 9  CBkon.  PJlanzen.Tai.  7tO. 
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dens^  to  which  it  has  been  again  brougbf  back; 
under  the  imposing  appellation  of  English  spi^ 
aach. 

Be^re  the  Gommencement  of  the  Christian  sera, 
when  the  use  of  sensnal  enjoyments  was  not  sO' 
well  regulated  and  modified  by  religious  and  po- 
litical principles,  many  vegetables  and  other  dishes 
were  praised  and  recommended  by  writers  on  agri- 
ciriture  and  cookery,  as  well  as  by  the  most  favour- 
ite poets  and  eminent  authors,  on  account  of  ef- 
fects which  cannot  at  present  be  named,  except  in 
the  writings  of  physicians,  without  disgusting  the 
reader,  and  incurring  the  imputation  of  indelicacy. 
When  this  mode  of  thinking  began  to  prevail,  peo- 
ple detested  to  see  in  thdr  gardens  or  (m  their  ta- 
bles, plants  which,  in  consequence  of  indecent 
pi^c^Fties,  were  generally  known;  and  by  being 
thus  disused,  the  knoM^ledge  of  them  was  at  length 
^o  much  lost,  that  we  know  only  their  old  names> 
and  what  the  ancients  have  related  respecting  (hem. 
In  this  manner,  many  receipts  in  Apieius  are  to- 
tally unintelligible,  because  we  are  no  longer  ac- 
quainted with  the  things  for  the  preparation  of 
which  heaves  directions.  Of  this  kind  are  thenume- 
rdus  bulbous  roots  (bulbi),  which  formed  the  most 
favourite  dishes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and 
which  at  present  no  botanist,  much  less  comment 
tator,  would  be  able  to  determine.  They  belong 
to  the  lost  arts,  but  not  to  those  which  were  abaii- 
doned  because  better  ones  were  found  to  supply 

sS 
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their  place.  The  American  vanilla,  which  per- 
haps was  indebted  only  to  its  high  price  for  the 
permission  of  being  mixed  with  chocolate,  does  not 
certainly  supply  the  place  of  the  ancient  Mega- 
rean  bulbs,  as  our  gun-powder  does  that  of  the 
Greek  fire.* 

Among  those  kitchen  vegetables  which  were 
formerly  cultivated,  but  at  presjent  are  no  more 
esteemed,  are  the  following :  Winter  cr€sses,f .  an 
indigenous  plant,  the  young  leaves  of  whicb^  like 
w&ter*cresses,  may  be  eaten  in  winter,  as  salad ; 
also  common  alexanders,:};  which  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  used  instead  of  celery ;  bul- 
bous chaBrophyllum,§  the  roots  of  which  are  still 
brought  to  market  at  Vienna,  where  people  well 
know  what  is  good,,  and  where  they  are  boiled  and 
eaten  as  salad  with  vinegar  and  oil.  Rampion  || 
was  formerly  used  in  the  like  manner.  The  earth- 
nut,5r  which  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Germany, 

*  Spargite,  quaeque  viros  acuunt^  armantque  puellls^ 
Jam  Megaris  yeniant  genitalia  semina  buibi ; 
£t  quse  sicca  legit  Getulis  obruta  glebis^ 
£t  quae  frugifero  seritur  vicina  Priapo^ 
Excitet  ut  Veneri  tardos  eruca  tnaritos. 

Columella,  X.  105. 

f  Erysimum  barbarea.    Kerner's  (Ekonomische  Pflanzen.  Tab. 
562. 
X  Smyrnium  olosatrum.    Kerner,  356. 

§  Chaerophyllum  bulbosum.  Kerner,  Tab.  SIQQ.    Jacquin,  Florit 
Ausiriaca,  i.  Tab.  63. 

II  Phyteutna  spicata.     Kerner,  Tab.  153. 

.  ^  The  tuberous  roots  of  the  Latbyrus  tuberostis.  jfiupfwer.  Tab.  3^- 
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is  still  cultivated  in  Holland  and  in  some  districts 
on  the  Rhine.  Rocket,*  the  young  leaves  of 
which  were  readily  eaten  by  our  forefathers  as  sa- 
lad, is  no  longer  esteemed,  partly  on  account  of 
its  harsh  taste,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  nau^ 
seous  smell,  which  resembles  that  of  rancid  bacon : 
it  has,  however,  been  still  retained  in  Italy,  exdtet 
ut  Veneri  iardos  eruca  maritos.^  VetchesJ  are 
now  banished  from  our  gardens,  as  experience  has 
shown  that  they  are  prejudicial  to  the  health. 
When  pepper  was  so  dear,  that  to  promise  a  saint 
yearly  a  pound  of  it  was  considered  as  a  liberal 
bequest,  economical  housewives  seasoned  their 
dishes  with  the  leaves  of  pepper- wort,  §  which  on 
this  account  is  called,  at  present^  in  England  jDoor 
man^s  pepper. 

Borage,||  since  the  fourteenth,  or  at  least  the 
fifteenth  century,  has  been  sown  not  only  for  me- 
dicinal purposes,  but  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen. 
The  young  leaves,  which  however  soon  become 
hard,  rough,  and  unfit  for  the  table,  were  used  in 
soup,  and  the  beautiful  blue  flowers  were  put  into 
salad  and  wine.  This  plant  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients  ;  for  the  conjecture  that  it  was  what  they 

*  Brassica  eruca,  in  Italian  RucheUa.  Kwner^  Tab.  137  S  also 
Brass,  eracastrum.  iTeriier,  Tab.  313. 

t  Columella,  x.  109.  Virgil.  Moretum  86 :  Venereal  revocana 
eruca  morantem. 

J  Lathyrus  sativus,  and  cicera. 

§  Lepidium  latifoiium. 

II  Borago  officinalis.  Kemer,  Tab.  16?.. 
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cftlled  bugiomm,  i$  not  very  prohftUe.*  A6&r  as 
I  have  beea  able  to  leaxo,  Nicholas  Myrepsvay 
¥fbo  Uved  in  tfae  ibc^kioing  of  the  fourteenth  ceo* 
tiiry^  ia  the  &rst  who  uses  (be  name  ^tov^cumyf  wbid^ 
oertably  meaos  ieragio.l^  fiut  who  koows  wbanos 
this  writer,  who  introduces  ki  his  works  a  great 
lamyiiewioexplicaUeaaineSi  some  of  themfotrio* 
ei  from  the  Greek,  I^ttki,  aad  Itatian,  ohtalaed 
that  appellation  ?  Some  of  the  old  botanists  have 
COnjectuFed  that  it  is  derived  from  the  word  c^r^ig^p 
jifkkii  Apulews,  wboae  period  is  gnpertaia;  gives 
U  a  Byoooym  of  bugle^sum.  Some  think  that  the 
reading  kk  Apulekis,  of  whom  we  have  no  critical 
edition  oompaFed  with  manuscripts,  oug^^  to  be 
horagQ;  aiiid  others  assert  that  cor  age  is  the  true 
name,  and  arose  from  the  quality  which  the  plant 
has  of  strengthening  the  heart ;  consequently,  we 
o^ght  properly  to  read  comgo  and  not  boragi).% 
Jt  13  probable  that  our  forefathers,  under  the  idea 
that  their  borage  was  the  buglossum  of  the  ancients, 
Wd  therefore  had  the  property  of  strengthening 

^  The  •pinions  of  the  old  botanists  are  coUected  in  Baufdtn  But, 

t  Sect.  !•  Antldot.  110^  621,  264^. 

X  Apuleius  de  Virtute  Herbanim^  o^p.  41,  p.  303.  Bugloesoa 
Lucani  coragiAem  ^cunt.  Naschur  locit  cultis  et  wbnlons.  Bu- 
glossa  dicta  est  eo,  quod  folia  aspera  in  roodura  linguae  befeidae  ha- 
beat.  Folia  habei  aspara^  obaoixa>  terrestria.  Hsc  ia  vino  mixta 
hilaritatem  convivis  facit ;  in  cibum  etiam  cocta  pso  olen  eomitair* 
▼el  trita  pro  condimento.  Plinius,  sky.  8 :  Jungitar  huic  buglossos, 
bourn  linguae  similis,  cui  praecipuum^  quod  in  vinum  d^jiecta  aniiiu 
voluptates  auget. 
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the  heart,  threw  the  flowers  into  wine,  that  their 
spirits  might  by  these  means  be  more  enlivened. 
Our  borage  is  certainly  a  foreign  plant,  and 
Cssalpinus  said  that  it  was  brought  from  other 
countries  to  Italy.  Linnaeus*  positively  states  that 
it  first  came  from  Aleppo;  but  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  oii  what  authority  this  assertioil 
is  founded*  At  present  borage,  at  least  in  the 
German  cookery,  is  no  longer  used. 

Among  the  kitchen  vegetables  of  which  no  cer- 
tain traces  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  the  an- 
(iients,  is  spinacLf  Its  natire  country  is  unknown ; 
but  the  name  is  new,  and  certainly  derived  from 
the  nature  of  its  prickly  seeds.  As  fttr  as  I  know, 
it  first  occurs  in  the  year  1S51,  among  the  food 
used  by  the  monks  on  fast-days  ;'f  and  at  that  time 
it  was  written  Spinargium  or  Spinackium.  Meur- 
siuB  found  in  the  middle  ages  emvax/ov,  in  a  poem 
which  he  has  often  mentioned,  but  not  defined 
with  sufficient  accuracy.^  This  plant  seems  to 
have  been  made  known  from  Spain ;  for  many  of 
the  oldest  botanists,  such  for  example  as  Bock,  call 

•  Spec,  Plantaram. 

f  Spinacea  oleracea.  Kemer.  Tab.  115. 

J  Du  Cange. 

§  Meunii  Glossar.  Gra&co-^barbar.  Lugd.  Bat.  }6l4,  4to.  p.  52]. 
Anonymus  de  vulpe  ei  lupo.  In  p.  657«  he  says  that  this  poem  was 
printed ;  but  where  we  are  not  told.  Du  Cange  says  nothing  more 
in  the  Index  Auetorum  at  the  end  of  Olossar.  Grcecitatis,  p.  65.  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  it. 
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it  oius  Hispamcum.     Ruellius  and  others  name  it 
Atriplex  Hispaniensis;  and  the  latter  adds,  that 
the  Arabians  or  Moors  called  it  Hispanach^  which 
signifies  Spanish  plant :  it  is  however  well  known 
that  formerly  every  thing  foreign  was  styled  Spa- 
nish.    None  of  the  kitchen  vegetables  of  the  anr 
cients  seem  to  approach  nearer  to  spinach  than 
their  JBlitum^  which  Rondolet  considered  to.  be 
the  same.     But  all  the  properties  assigned  to  this 
vegetable  production ;  namely,  that  it  was  insipid, 
and  that  on  this  account  it  was  necessary  to  render 
it  palatable  by  the  addition  of  vinegar,  pepper,  and 
other  things ;  that  it  readily  multiplied  ;  that  it  was 
indigestible  and  gently  aperient;  perfectly  corre- 
spond not  only  with  our  spinach,  but  with  many 
other  plants,  such,  for  example,  as  our  beet  and 
orach,  and  the  good  king  Henry,*  the  young  leaves 
of  which  are  still  dressed  as  spinach.     It  is  also 
possible  ih^txYit  blitum  of  the  ancients  may  have 
been  a  kind  of  Amaranthus^  some  species  of  which 
are  certainly  eatable.  Blitum^  therefore,  will  remain 
as  difficult  to  be  defined  as  the  malvay  which  was 
used  at  the  same  time. 

The  Brassica  of  the  ancients  belonged  certain- 
ly to  the  cabbage  genus ;  yet  no  one,  as  far  as  I 
know,  has  examined  botanically  what  is  said  of 
them,  and  completely  proved  their  identity.     It 

♦  Chenopodium,  bonus  Henricus.  Kerner,  Tab.  443.  Compare 
Halleri  Uistor.  Plant,  ii.  p.  266,  n.  UJS- 
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would  however  be  fruitless  labour  to  attempt  to 
apply  our  modern  names  to  the  cabbage  kinds  of 
the  ancients,  and  search  out  in  the  writings  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  those  which  we  use  at 
present;  for  by  continued  culture,  through  so 
many  ages  and  in  so  many  countries,  new  varieties 
have  from  time  to  time  arisen,  and  old  ones  must 
have  become  lost ;  so  that  it  is  as  impossible  for  us 
to  have  all  the  varieties  of  the  ancients,  as  it  was 
for  them  to  be  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  those 
produced  in  our  times.  I  cannot,  therefore,  ven- 
ture to  assert  that  we  still  possess  that  kind  of 
cabbage  which  the  ancients,  to  prevent  intoxication^ 
ate  raw  like  salad.***  We  can  dress,  in  this  man- 
ner, cabbage  lieads  when  they  are  chopped  fine^ 
but  we  do  not  know  with  certainty  whether  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  our  cabbage;  though 
Ruellius,  not  without  probability,  considered  as 
such,  that  species  which  in  the  time  of  Pliny  was 
known  under  the  name  of  lacuturris.\ 

But  even  if  this  be  admitted  as  true,  .we  no  where 
find  any  traces  of  that  excellent  preparation  of 
cabbage  called  by  the  Germans  sour  kraut ; 
though  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  preparing  turnips   in   the  same  manner.l     I 

•  See  the  passages  quoted  by  Niclas  in  Geofbn.  r.  11,  3,  p.  345. 

+  Plin.  xix.  8,  sect.  41,  p.  177*  The  same  species  is  mentioDed 
by  Columella,  x.  138.  But  of  red  cabbage  no  account  is  to  be  found 
in  any  ancient  author. 

X  Columelta,  xii.  54,  p.  822.  Pallad.  Decern,  5,  p.  1011.  Nican- 
der  in  Athenccus,  iv.  p.  133. 
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should  have  been  inclined  to  eonsider  sour  kraut  as 
a  German  invention,  first  made  in  Ix)wer  Saxony, 
which  our  neighbours  learnt  from  us  in  modern 
times,  had  not  Bellon^  related  that  the  Turks  are 
accustomed  to  pickle  cabbage  for  winter  food.  It 
appears,  howevier,  that  these  people  take  the  whole 
heads,  as  in  Germany,  but  particularly  in  Upper 
more  than  Lower  Saxony,  some  preserve  kumskohi, 
a  name  which,  as  well  as  compost  and  the  French 
word  compote^  Friscb  derives  with  great  probabi- 
lity from  compositum  (preserved.) 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  curled  cab* 
bage  and  even  with  some  of  those  kinds  which 
we  call  broccoH.  Under  this  term  is  understood 
alHhose  species,  the  numerous  young  flowery  heads 
of  which,  particularly  in  spring  and  autumn,  can 
be  used  like  cauliflowers.  Such  young  shoots  are 
called  cyma,  but  not  turumes ;  for  the  latter  term 
denotes  the  first  shoots  that  arise,  like  those  of 
hops,  asparagus,  and  other  esculent  plants.  The 
broccoli  used  at  present  was  however  first 
brought  from  Italy  to  France,  together  with  the 
name,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. f 

Our  cauliflower,  about  the  end  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, was  first  brought  from  the  Levant  to  Italy ; 
and  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  was  transplanted 
thence  to  Germany.     For  a  long  time  the  seeds 


*  Bellonii  Observat.  Itiner.  lii.  Stff  p.  186. 
t  Menage^  Diction^  Etymolog.  t.  BraceoH. 
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wefe  proctined  annually  from  Cyprus,  Candia,  and 
Constantinople,  by  tiie  Venetians  and  Genoese, 
«vt)o  sent  them  to  evefy  part  of  Europe,  because 
at  4;bat  time  tiie  art  of  raising  seed  was  not  under- 
atood*"*^  Prosper  Alpinos,  in  the  year  li88, 
Ibund  abundanoe  of  this  vegetable  in  Egypt,  and 
from  his  account  there  is  reason  to  conjecture  that 
it  ivas  then  very  little  known  in  Europe,  f  Conrad 
Gesner  seems  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
it;  at  any  rate  it  is  not  mentioned  by  him  in  a  list 
of  tiie  cabbage  kind  of  plants*  %  Even  in  the  timo 
of  Baufain,  it  must  have  belonged  to  those  vegeta« 
bles  which  were  scarce ;  because  he  has  been  so 
particular  in  naming  the  garden  in  which  he  saw 
iL$  Von  Hohbergy  who  wrote  about  1683,  says 
that  cauliflower,  a  few  years  before,  had  been 
brought  to  Germany  for  the  first  time,  jf 

It  would  be  difficult  to  define  all  the  species  of 
tiie  cabbage  kind,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  which 

*  This  is  stated  in  VinetnM  Tmmro  Ecomcmica  del  dttudmo  in 
Villa,  This  book,  written  about  the  year  l642«  was  often  printed  j 
bat  I  have  never  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  copy.  The 
eleventh  edition,  being  the  latest,  was  printed  at  Venice  in  1745, 
4tQ.  See  Halieri  Biblioih.Bolan.  i.  p.  468 ;.  and  ii.  p.  6B2.  Lasiri 
Biblioth.  georgica,  p.  122.  Nonnii  Dueieiicon.  p.  49 :  the  first  edi*  ^ 
tion  of  which,  printed  in  l6£7>  says.  The  seeds  of  cauliflower  were 
brodght  from  Italy  to  Antwerp,  where  no  seed  was  raised,  or  such 
only  as  produced  degenerate  plants. 

t  Hist.  nat.  iBgypti,  L  p.  157* 

X  In  Horii  Germanise,  at  the  end  of  Cordi  opera,  p.  250,  B. 

§  Histor.  Piantar^  ii.  p.  829. 

II  Georgiea  cuciosa,  Numbei^.  17l£«  fol*  i-  f-  ^^^ 
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were  used  by  the  ancieDts  as  food ;  but  it  would  be 
a  task  still  more  arduous  to  determine  those  which 
have  esculent  roots.  To  fender  this  cleatr^  and  to 
show  what  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
on  the  subject  by  my  researches^  I  must  venture 
to  indulge  in  a  little  botanical  criticism.  Our 
plant^connoisseurs  have  unfortunately  not  yet  con- 
descended to  examine  the  class  of  kitchen  vegeta- 
bles ;  though  it  would  certainly  be  rendering  a  far 
greater  service  to  botany,  and  promote  its  utility 
much  more^  to  describe  and  delineate  all  the  spe-* 
des,  varieties,  and  deviations,  than  to  give  new 
names  to  a  dozen  of  new  genera  from  Polynesia. 
According  to  the  Linnacan  system,  we  have  at  pre* 
sent  the  following  species  of  the  cabbage,  which 
have  been  adopted  by  all  botanists,  without  fur- 
ther observation. 

First,  Brassica  oleracea,  to  which  belong  all 
those  kinds  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  which  are 
eaten.  Tt  is  certainly  probable  that  all  these  have 
been  gradually  produced  from  one  parent  stock, 
which  it  is  now  impossible  perhaps  to  find  in  its 
original  wild  state.  A  similarity  is  remarked 
between  all  these  kinds;  and  with  a  little  ingenuity 
one  might  form  a  genealogical  tree  of  them,  as 
Bufion  has  done  in  regard  to  the  race  of  dogs ; 
but  a  genealogical  tree  without  proofs,  is  of  as 
little  value  in  natural  history,  as  in  claims  for  he- 
reditary titles  or  estates.  At  present,  in  our  sys- 
tem, we  must  admit  that  such  plants  as  always 
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grow  up  from  their  seed,  without  variation,  and 
do  not  pass  into  other  forms,  are  peculiar  species ; 
but  this  will  not  prove  Ihat  these  supposed  species 
were  not  originally  produced  from  one  maternal 
stem.  For  the  variation  of  the  succeeding  plants 
took  place  gradually ;  and  the  later  ones  always 
deviated  more  and  more  from  the  parent  stock. 
Who  knows  how  many  steps  and. gradations  were 
necessary  before  cabbage  savoys,  and  cauliflower 
were  produced  from  our  common  colewortr  Not 
fewer,  perhaps,  than  were  required  to  produce 
white  men  from  Moors,  or  the  tarrier  and  lap«dog 
from  the  bull  dog. 

I  shall  call  the  mother  plant,  or  original  spe- 
cies, A,  which  by  unknown  causes  has  produced 
B,  and  the  latter  by  continued  and  frequently 
changed  culture  has  become  C;  from  this  has 
been  produced  D,  and  from  this  £,  and  from  this 
F,  &c.  Now  as  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  art 
of  changing  A  into  F,  and  F  into  A;  we  believe 
that  F  is  a  species  really  different  from  A.  As 
we  here  compare  two  distant  links  of  a  chain,  the 
various  parts  of  which  increase  very  gradually,  we 
find  them  so  different,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  consider  them  as  the  same.  But  sometimes, 
perhaps,  F  changes  again  into  E  5  E  into  D ;  D 
into  C ;  and  C  into  B  or  into  A.  Perhaps  also  B 
may  be  again  produced  from  A,  or  F  from  E. 
Had  a  botanist  observed  this  by  experience,  he 
probably  would  have  no  hesitation  to  consider  B, 
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C^DyE^  and  F;  as  Taiieties  of  A.  But  such  ob- 
aervatioQs  seldom  occur;  we  have  not  the  poiver 
of  making  them  accorctiog  to  our  pleasaie,  for  we 
do  not  know  all  the  causes  by  which  these  nume* 
rous  variations  are  produced.  The  few  observations 
which  have  been  made  no  one  has  yet  collected, 
compared,  and  em^doyed  for  establbhing  any  cer« 
tain  conclusions.  The  division,  therefore,  of  the 
cultivated  plants  into  species  and  varieties  would 
be  a  fruitless  and  uncatain  undertakmg,  respect* 
iDg  which  one  ought  not  to  dispute  without  suffix 
eient  proofs. 

It  is  needless  to  refer  to  the  form,  colour,  smell, 
and  taste  of  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  roots.  That 
the  indented  leaves^  such  as  those  which  all  the 
cabbage  species  have,  are  most  Hable  to  change,  is 
shown  l^  experience.  The  colour  is  no  less  vari« 
able ;  and  Reichard,  who  had  a  great  belief  in  the 
perpetuity  of  the  species  of  plants,  asserts,  that  ia 
the  same  country  and  climate  he  could  produce 
from  the  seeds  of  red  cabbage  and  black  ra- 
dishes, white  cabbage  and  white  radishes.*  The 
production  and  change  of  the  hermaphrodite 
plants  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  only  neoessaiy 
to  mention  them;  The  smell,  for  example;  but 
the  musky  smell  of  cabbage  establishes  no  essen- 
tial difference.  Nay,  a  plant  may  entirely  lose  its 
odorous  principle,  spiritus  rector^  and  yet  retain  its 

.    «  Land^und  Gartemchatz,  p.  84. 
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old  foroQ)  as  well  as  all  its  other  component  parts, 
and  properties.  ^  In  sandy  soil  the  smell  of  plants 
b  diten  entirely  lost ;  and  the  taste  is  frequently 
changed,  according  tx)  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
the  manure.  The  most  powerful  medicinal  plants 
are  those  which  grow  wild  in  tlieir  native  country, 
and  not  those  reared  in  rich  gardens,  where  many 
poisonous  plants  become  eatable.  £vea  the  du<» 
ratbn  does  not  always  determine  the  difference 
of  the  species.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  winter  aii4 
summer  rape  are  the  same  plants,  though  the 
former  is  a  biennktl  and  the  latter  an  annud«. 
Where  then  are  the  proofs  in  regard  to  the  cabbage 
kind,  and,  in  general,  those  which  show  that  dif* 
ferent  plants  are  species  of  one  genus,  and  others 
only  varieties?  Precision  or  certainty  in  systems 
can  be  expected  only  by  novices ;  but  in  botany 
the  case  is  the  same  as  in  every  other  science,  ma- 
thematics excepted ;  the  more  we  learn,  the  more 
uncertainty  we  divcover,  and  the  more  circum^ 
scribed,  is  the  real  knowledge  which  we  acquire. 
It  is  necessary  that  this  should  be  known  to  those 
who  may  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  history 
of  kitchen  vegetables  and  other  ceconomical  plants; 

*  See  the  ingenious  experiments  of  Dalibert  in  Memoires  presenr 
ties  Htr  les  mcUhemaUques  et  la  physique,  torn.  i.  Strong  smelling 
plants  lose  their  smell  in  a  sandy  soil,  aud  do  not  recover  it  when 
transplanted  into  a  rich  soiL  Oti  this  Rozier  founds  his  proposal  fix 
improving  rape  oil. 
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and  therefore  I  shall  offer  no  apology  for  having 
entered  into  this  botanical  disquisition. 

To  the  Brassica  okracea  belong  two  plants 
which  are  used  in  the  same  manner  as  turnips  or 
roots.  The  first  is  the  turnip-cabbage,  kohlrabi  above 
the  earth  (^Brassica  gongylodes\  the  stem  of  which 
swells  out,  above  the  earth,  into  a  thick  pulpy  tur^ 
nip-like  tubercle,,  which  is  dressed  and  eaten  in  the 
same  manner  as  turnips.  It  is  a  monstrous  excre* 
scence  of  the  stem,  which  is  hereditary,  like  the 
broad  stem  of  the  Italian  fennel.*  This  turnip* 
cabbage  was  certainly  not  known  to  the  ancients ; 
it  occurs  for  the  first  time  among  the  botanists  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Spielmann  conjecfeires  that 
it  was  brought  from  the  Levant  during  the  cru- 
sades ;  but  it  was  knowa  at  too  late  a  period  to 
wrarrant*this  opinion,  f 

Still  newer  is  that  variety  called  kohlrabi  under 
the  earth,  or  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  the  stem  of 
which  produces  a  similar  tubercle  at  the  surface 
of  the  earth  or  immediately  under  it«  In  my  opi- 
nion, it  was  first  described  by  Caspar  Bauhin,  in 
the  year  1620,  under  the  nam^  napobrassicaj  which 
it  still  retains,  as  a  new  species,  to  which  he  was 

•  Compare  Linnai  Philosoph.  lotan,  p.  21 6,  where  the  author 
speaks  of  plantafasctattr. 

+  Figures  of  this  turnip-cabbage  maybe  seen  in  Kerners  CEkono- 
miscken  PJianzen,  Tab.  311;  and  Mehiers  Fortsetzung  des  Bohmii* 
chen  Ackerhaues,  Fierie  Abikeilung,  Dresden  1795,  8vo.  p.  14,  Tab. 
iv.  and  v.  (or  34  and  35.) 
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not  able  to  assign  any  synonyms.^  He  says  that 
this  turnip  was  cultivated  on  the  Bohemian  fron- 
tiers, where  it  was  colled  Darsen  or  Dorschen; 
and  the  same  name  is  given  to  it  there  at  present^ 
as  is  comfirmed  by  Mehler,  in  whose  work  there  is 
a  good  figure  of  it.  f  In  Germany  it  is  commonly 
called  SteckriibCj  and,  as  is  said,  was  first  made 
known  there  about  the  year  1764,  by  the  Bohe- 
main  glass-dealers. 

The  second  cabbage  species  in  the  Linnaean 
system  is  the  Brassica  napus^  a  plant  which  grows 
wild  on  the  sandy  sea-coasts  of  England,  as  well 
as  in  the  island  of  Gothland,  and  which  in  many 
of  the  northern  countries  is  cultivated  for  the  oil 
obtained  from  the  seeds,  under  the  name  of  winter 
and  summer  rape.  When  thinly  planted  in  a  nourish- 
ing soil,  it  produces  esculent  roots,  which  have  a 
somewhat  harsh  taste,  and  properly  in  German 
it  ought  to  be  called  Steckriibe.  Such  is  the  name 
given  to  it  in  the  works  of  all  the  old  writers  by 
whom  it  was  first  mentioned ;  and  it  is  called  so  at 
present  in  Bohemia,  where  it  is  cultivated,  as  well 
as  kohlrabi  under  the  earth,  which  in  some  parts 
of  Germany  is  improperly  named  ASifecArw^,  and  a 
proper  distinction  is  made  between  the  two  spe- 
cies. J    This  kind,  which  are  the  rtBiSteckrubefiy 

*  Prodromus Theatri,  p.  54.    Pinax^  p.  111. 
t  Mehler,  p.  l6.  Tab.  vi.  (or  36).     Kcmer,  Tab.  318. 
X  The  only  good  figure  I  know  has  been  given  by  Mehler,  Tab. 
\Hi.  (or38). 

VOL.  IV.  T 
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are  never  very  thick,  being  only  of  the  size  of  those 
which  grow  in  the  Mark.  The  leaves  arise  im* 
Qfiediately  from  tlte  roots,  but  in  the  gongy lodes 
^nd  napo-brastka  they  proceed  from  the  stem.* 
.  This  species  of  turnip  I  did  not  expect  to  find 
among  the  ancients.  I  conceived  that  it  might 
perhaps  imve  been  produced  in  the  northern  coun*^ 
tries,  since  rape  began  to  be  cultivated  for  oil. 
Afterwards  this  plant  may  have  become  so  much, 
domesticated  among  us,  as  to  be  found  not  unfre- 
quently  in  a  wild  state.  Some  person  may  then 
have  easily  remarked  the  pulpy  roots  of  plants 
growing  in  a  manured  soil,  and  making  a  trial  of 
them  found  them  well-tasted.  When  first  culti-^ 
vated«  it  must  have  been  observed  that  their  harsh 
ti^ste  was  moderated,  sometimes  more  and  some* 
times  less,  in  a  sandy  soil,  and  rendered  in  some 
de^ee  aromatic ;  by  which  means  they  acquired 
so  great  a  superiority  to  the  common  and  almost 
insipid  rape,  that  they  were  brought  to  the  first- 
rate  tables,  under  the  nao^  of  the  Markish,  Teltow, 
Borsfeld,  Bobenhauser  and  Wilbelmsburg  rapes. 

•  Ehrhart,  in  Beytragen  zttr  Naturkunde,  iv.  p.  52,  asks  what 
Linnaeus  understands  by  radix  caulescens.  In  my  opinion  he  meant 
to  say  that  the  thick  roots  of  these  plants  are  a  continuation  of  the 
stem,  without  any  perceptible  interval,  as  is  the  case  with  both  the 
koldrabi  and  also  the  Brassica  rapa.  But  then  he  ought  not  to  hare 
applied  radix  caulescens  to  the  Brassica  napus  y  for  in  the  latter  the 
root  is  evidently  different.  But  this  worthy  roan  found  himself  in  a 
dilemma  i  he  dsoug^tit  necessaj*y  to  separate  these  species^  and  knew 
no  marks,  more  certain,  expressible  in  words. 
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Id  each  country  they  were  Bamed  after  those 
places  where  they  acquired  the  best  savour ;  and 
this  was  the  case  only  where  the  soil  consi^ed  of 
clay  mixed  with  more  or  less  sand.  From  such 
districts  large  quantities  of  them  were  sent  to  a 
great  distance ;  but  perhaps  never  in  more  abun-^ 
dance  than  from  Teltow,  in  the  Middle  Mark, 
which  small  town  sold  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
two  thousand  dollars,  chiefly  to  Berlin  and  Ham* 
bur^ ;  and  from  Hamburgh  these  agreeable  roots 
were  frequently  sen|:  to  both  the  Indies.  Around 
Stendal  also,  in  the  Old  Mark,  they  were  raised 
in  considerable  quantity,  but  the  seeds  are  pro- 
cured there  from  Teltow.*  If  we  wish  to  introduce 
them  into  our  gardens,  we  must  either  mix  much 
sand  with  the  soil,  or  procure  fresh  seeds  annually. 
The  Greeks  and  the  Romans  had  little  occasion 
for  cultivating  rapes.  They  had  other  vegetables, 
from  the  seed  or  fruit  of  which  they  could  obtain 
a  better  oil,  and  in  more  abundance.  Where  the 
olive  would  not  thrive,  they  cultivated,  as  at  pre- 
sent, aesamum ;  or  expressed  oil  from  the  nuts 
and  seeds  of  the  turpentine  tree,f  without  speak- 

*  S«ea  figure  of  the  'Bsltow  rapes  in  Kemer*8  (Ekonom.  Pflanzen. 
Tab  634. 

t  Geopon.  lib.  iz.  18.  p.6ll.  Aristotelis  AuscuU.-  miraUL  cap. 
99,  p.  183,  where, I  have  shown  the  difference  between  the  old  tur- 
pentine oil  and  that  of  the  present  day.  .  The  latter  is  obtained  from 
the  resia  by  distiUatioo,  a  process  with  which  the  ancients  were  on* 
acquainted. 

T  2 
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ing  of  the  many  essential  oils  which  they  used  ioi. 
salve9. 

But  however  probable  this  may  appear,  I  am 
inclined  to  suspect,  that  under  Rawing  and  napus 
our  steckruben  are  to  be  understood,  as  most  of 
the  old  botanists  have  admitted ;  and  tliat  the  roots 
of  them  were  used  for  food,  before  the  seeds  were 
employed  for  making  oil.     The  napm  of  the  an* 
cients  bad  long  thin  roots,  which  were  so  small 
that  they  could  be  preserved  without  being  cut 
into  slices ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  rapa  had  large 
conical  roots,  which  could  not  be  preserved  till 
they  were  sliced.     The  napus,  because  the  roots 
grew  chiefly  downwards,  were  sown  thicker  than 
the  rapum.    The  napus  was  cultivated  only  for  the 
use  of  man ;  but  the  rapum  was  raised  in  great 
abundance  as  fodder  for  cattle.     Of  the  napus 
there  were  many  known  varieties,  of  different  de* 
grees  of  goodness,  which,  as  is  the  case  at  present 
with  steckriiben,  were  named  from  the  place  where 
they  chiefly  grew.    When  sown  late  in  the  season, 
they  were  injured  by  the  earth-flea;  to  prevent 
which,  the  young  plants  were  strewed  over  with 
soot.    Both  the  napi  and  rapa  were  buried  in  the 
earth,  where  they  were  kept  in  a  fresh  state  during 
the  winter.     The  former,  to  'prevent  them  from 
degenerating,  required  careful  cultivation ;  and  in- 
deed there  are  few  kitchen  vegetables  which  so 
easily  change  their  state,  according  to  the  nature 
af  the  soil,  as  the  steckriiben. 
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'  But  what  opinion  can  be  formed  of  (he  assertioo, 
often  repeated,  that  brdmca  napw^  and  rapum,  or 
rapdy  readily  change  into  each  other ;  consequently 
are  only  varieties  or  deviations  of  the  same  spe- 
cies ?*"  I  am  not  disposed  to  declare  this  assertion 
to  be  altogether  false ;  though  I  will  not  vouch  for 
the  possibility  of  converting  our  Markish  rapes  into 
turnips  or  cabbage.  I  conjecture  that  in  the  oldest 
times,  when  these  three  plants  were  not  so  far  se^* 
parated  from  each  other  by  intermediate  species 
or  degrees  of  degeneration,  as  they  had  a  greater 
resemblance  to  each  other,  and  were  all  nearer  to 
the  original  species,  such  transitions  were  easier 
than  they  possibly  could  be  at  present.  If  I  may  . 
be  allowed  to  resume  my  former  comparison,  I 
shall. suppose  a  link  A  of  a  chain,  to  which  are 
connected  on  the  one  side  the  gradually  increasing 
link3  B,  C,  D,  £ ;  and  on  the  other  the  gradually 
decreasing  b,  c,  d,  e.  In  the  oldest  times  there 
existed  only  the  links  B  and  b,  whioh  had  a  greater 
similarity,  and  could  more  easily  be  changed  than 
£  into  e;  or  the  varieties  B  md  h  could  more^ 

•  Columella,  ii.  10,  22—25.  p.  434.  c^.  Qes^en^,  1735,  4ta 
Palladius  Jul  ii.  2,  p.  g6Q.  Colum.  xi.  3,  60,  p.  773.  xii.  54, 
p.  822.  Plinius,  xx.  4 ;  and  xix.  10  and  5.  That  I  may  not  be 
too  prolix,  I  shall  leave  ttie  confusion  which  occurs  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients  untouched.  Pliny  has  twice  midently  confounded 
napus  and  raphanus;  Galen  uses  the  terms  yow«x<p  and  jSouviaf  for 
the  same  species ;  and  in  Theophrastus  /Sovxa;  does  not  seem  to  occuPk 
The  sieckruben,  perhaps,  in  ^e  neighbourhood  of  tliis  writer,  wer^ 
pot  then  known. 
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readily  pass  into  each  other  than  E  into  e,  which 
we  see  at  present. 

The  third  species  of  cabbage  in  the  Linnaean 
system,  belonging  to  this  place^  is  the  Brassica 
r^^Oy  the  roots  of  which,  more  or  less  conical,  dif- 
fer in  figure,  colour,  and  tSste.*  That  these  roots 
are  the  same  as  those  called  by  tiie  Romans  rapa^ 
and  by  the  Greeks  yoyyvXYf  or  yayyvxig,  appears  td 
be  subject  to  no  doubt,  though  at  present  we  may 
have  a  greater  number  of  varieties. 

The  question  whether  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
nmns  were  acquainted  with  our  carrots,  f  seem^ 
to  be  attended  with  more  difficulties  than  might  be 
expected.  Whoever  wishes  to  answer  it  fully, 
and  at  the  same  time  explain  the  information  of 
the  ancients,  and  examine  the  opinions  of  the  bo- 
tanists of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
(for  the  modern  botanists  give  themselves  very 
little  trouble  in  regard  to  such  researches),  must 
enter  into  a  disquisition  of  such  length  as  might 
be  Agreeable  perhaps  to  few  readers.  I  shall, 
however,  here  state  what  I  think  I  know;  and, 
however  little  it  may  be,  it  will  perhaps  afford 
some  assistance  to  those  wlio  are  desirous  to  illus- 
trate the  works  of  the  ancient  physicians  and  agri^ 
culturists. 

•  Sec  the  figure  of  the  Mayruhe  in  Kerner,  Tab.  563 ;  of  the 
Guckelrnhe,  Tab.  6 1 6  5  and  Mehlcr's  Tab.  vii.  (or  37). 

+  Kcrner's  CEkonom.  PBanzen,  Tab.  319.  Mehler,  Tab  ic. 
(or  40). 
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Dioscorides,  who,  next  to  Theophrastiis  among 
the  Greeks,  possessed  the  greatest  share  of  botani-i 
cal  knowledge,  was  certainly  acquainted  with  oar 
carrot,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  staphylinos.^  For 
this  plant,  he  says,  like  dill,  bears  umbeilcej  con- 
sisting of  white  flowers,  which  in  the  middle  are  of 
a  purple  red  or  almost  saffron  red  colour.  Our 
carrots,  it  is  w^ll  known,  have  these  characteristics, 
before  the  umbellaj  towards  the  time  of  ^dir  ri* 
pening,  form  themselves  into  a  nidus.  The  plant 
meant  by  Dioscorides  grew  wild,  but  was  reared: 
in  gardens,  on  account  bf  its  esculent  root ;  a»d 
our  carrots  are  certainly  descended  fitHn  plants 
which  grew  wild,  though  Millar,  author  of  the 
Gardener's  Dictionary,  could  not  succeed  in  rfen- 
dering  the  small  pungent  roots  eatable  by  eultare. 

We  must  believe  Columella  f  and  Pliny,j;  that 
the  staphylinos  of  the  Greeks  was,  in  their  time, 
csilled  pastinaca ;  though  they  give  no  infortnatiOD 
from  which  it  can  be  concluded  that  their  pastinaca 
was  our  carrot.  §  The  former  speaks  of  it  as  a 
plant  useful  to  bees,  which  is  the  case  also  with 
our  wild  and  cultivated  carrots.     Afterwards^  be 

*  Lib.  ill.  cap.  d9#  P*  ^9^'  ^ttx^tov  mnn^tft  ffiafeftthtprnr  if  96  aahi 
74T)xaf  fV  fiterif'  $c  mp(pvpotihst  rt  fuxpov,  xou  jiovei  xpoxi^ov.     Ulllbella  si- 

milis  anethi ;  in  qua  flores  insunt  candidi,  ac  in  medio,  exigutim 
qutddam,  colore  purpureo  et  fere  ad  croceum  mclinante. 

t  Colum.  ix.  4,  5,  p.  668.  xi.  3,  35,  p.  768. 

I  Plin.  XXV.  sect.  64,  p.  377-  xx.  sect.  15,  p.  1 92,  p.  168. 

§  Gleditschs  Betraohtung  iiber  den  Bienen-staod  in  der  Mark 
Brandenburg,  Riga  1769,  9vo.  p.  252. 
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tells  US  that  it  was  cultivated  like  sise7\  Those, 
therefore,  have  erred,  who  consider  siser  ?ind  pas- 
tinaca  as  the  same  plant,  and  believe  it  to  be  our 
liquorice. 

That  staphylinuSj  or  pastinaca,  or  our  carrot, 
was  by  the  Greeks  called  also  daucus  is  asserted 
by  Pliny,*  as  well  as  Galen  ;f  and  in  the  Geo- 
ponica,  %  daucon  is  named  among  the  kitchen  ve- 
getables. But  Dioscorides^  seems  to  make  a 
difference  between  staphylinus^  and  daucon  as  he 
treats  of  them  in  different  sections.  He,  however, 
says  that  daucon  is  like  staphylinusj  and  has  alsa 
a  white  timbella.  Daucon  perhaps  may  have  sig*^ 
nified  a  peculiar  variety  of  carrot. 

In  the  last  place,  that  the  pastinaca,  or  carrots, 
were  named  also  c^rota^  h  mentioned  by  Apipius.  | 
This  word  is  derived  perhaps  iromKe^§toy,  which  in 
AtbensBus^  denotes  the  large  roots  of  the  staphy- 
Umfs,  and  also  firom  i^s^as,  which  occurs  in  Hesy- 
chius  and  Apuleius**  as  a  synonym  ofpastinaca, 
staphylinus,  an4  daudon;  but  it  is  possible  that 


•  Plin.  p.  168,  and  p.  377,. 

f  De  Aliraentor.  fecalt.  lib.  ii.  cap.  67,  clas.  4,  p.  335,  accord- 
ing to  the  edition  of   Basle,   1538,  fol^     mts   roy  mypUv    0>ra^vXiToy 

I  xii.  1,  «,  p.  839. 

§  iii.  cap.  83,  p.  207-    Simeon  -  Sethus,  p.  94,   uses  only  the 
name  tcmxtot. 

II  Lib.  iii.  cap.  2i,  p.  101. 

^  Lib.  ix.  p.  371 ;  where  the  words  of  Dioclet  are  quoted. 
**  De  Virtutibus  Herbar.  <»p.  80,  p.  334, 
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all  these  words  may  have  been  corrupted  by  tran- 
scribers. The  Germans  and  French,,  however, 
have  thence  formecithe  appellation  carrottes.  i3ut 
y^M^oi^  a  plant  which  Galen "^  names  along  with  the 
roots  of  the  stapbyUnus  and  daucus,  signified,  un- 
doubtedly, our  caraway. f  Dioscorides  says  that 
the  spicy  aromatic  s^ds  of  the  KcxfOf  were  used^ 
and  that  the  roots  also  were  boiled  and  eaten  like 
carrots.:}:  Pliny  calls  the  plant  careum.  The 
Greeks  and  the  Romans,  therefore,  were  acquainted 
with  our  carrots;  but  in  my  opinion  they  were  far 
less  used  in  cookery  and  as  fodder  fpr  ca,ttle  thaA 
they  are  at  present,  otherwise  they  mu^  have; 
more  frequently  occurred  in  the  works  of  the  an,^, 
cients. 

But  whether,  under  the  term  pastinaca^  the  aa^ 
cients  did  not  son^etimes  understand  our  parsnip, 
I  will  not  venture  to  determine.  §  I  can  only 
assert,  with  some  degree  of  probability,  that  the 
latter  is  by  DJoscorides  called  elapkoboscon,]]  a 
name  which  occurs  also  in  Pliny.^  The  former 
says  expressly  that  this  plant  had  umbelliB  with 
yellow  flowers,  and  large  white  sweet  roots  fit  tp 
be  eaten.     Now  among  our  umbelliferous  pilants^ 


*  De  Aliment,  facult.  ii.  67-    Galeu  has  ^  xapw,  not  xctfig*, 

f  Carum  carvi.    iCernffr,  Tab.  66. 

X  Lib.  iii.  cap.  66,  p.  200, 

§  Pastinaca  saliva.    Kerner,  Tab.  596,  697. 

11  lib.  iii.  cap.  80,  p.  205. 

f  Lib.  xxii.  sect.  37,  p.  278. 
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besides  dill,  fennel,  and  lovage,  the  parsnip  is 
the  only  one  which  has  yellow  flowers;  at  any 
rate  I  know  of  lio  other  with  yellow  flowers  and 
esculent  roots.  If  the  parsnip  had  no  other  names 
among  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  it  must  have 
been  very  little  used  by  them ;  for  it  is  mentioned 
only  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny.  At  present  we 
know  that  it  forms  excellent  fodder  for  black  cat- 
tie,  sheep,  and  swine. 

It  needs,  however,  excite  little  wonder  that  it 
is  so  difficult  to  discover  these  plants  in  the  works 
of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Tliey  aU  belong 
to  one  natural  order,  the  specks  of  which  can  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished  by  the  most  expert  bo- 
tanist. I  mean  to  say,  that  all  the  umbelliferous 
plants  are  so  like  to  each  other,  that  they  may  be 
readily  confounded.  This  difficulty  is  still  further 
increased  by  the  old  pbycisians,  who  used  a  great 
many  plants  of  this  kind,  and  named  them  after 
the  kitchen  vegetables  to  which  they  had  a  resem- 
blance^  so  that  by  these  means  plants  totally  dif- 
ferent occur  under  the  same  name.  To  distin* 
guish  these,  it  is  necessary  first  to  examine  which 
of  them  was  a  kitchen  vegetable,  and  whicti  was 
used  in  medicine. 

Among  our  kitchen  vegetables,  as  among  the 
spices,  there  are  many  kinds  which,  a,t  first,  were 
known  only  on  account  of  their  medicinal  proper- 
ties, but  afterwards  were  esteemed  and  cultivated 
on  account  of  their  good  taste.    Of  this  kittd  is 
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the  ecorzonera,*  which  became  first  known  in  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Spain,  where  it 
was  considered  as  an  antidote  to  the  poi«on  of  a 
snake  called  there  scurzo.  A  Moor,  who  had 
learnt  this  property  of  it  in  Africa,  cured  with 
the  juice  of  the  leaves  and  the  roots  a  great  noany 
peasants  bitten  by  snakes  while  mowing ;  but  he 
would  not  discover  the  plant,  that  he  might  retain 
all  the  advantage  to  himself.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, who  followed  him  to  the  mountains,  where 
he  collected  it,  observed  that  it  was  the  scurzonera^ 
of  scorzonera  hispanica^  so  called  from  the  name 
of  the  snake.  Petrus  Cannizer  transmitted  the 
plant,  together  with  a  drawing  of  it,  to  John  Odo* 
rich  Melcbior,  phycisian  to  the  queen  of  Bohemia ; 
and  the  latter  sent  wh^it  he  had  obtained  to  Mat« 
thioli,  who  at  that  time  was  not  acquainted  with 
it.f  Soon  afteti  the  roots  were  extolled  in  a  par- 
ticular tract  by  Nicholas  Monardes,  as  a  powerful 
remedy  for  the  poison  of  snakes.;];  It  is  probable, 
also  that  these  roots  were  first  used  in  Spain  as 
food,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen* 
tury  were  carried  thence  to  France.  The  anony- 
mous author  of  the  well-known  work  LeJardinier 

•  Kerner,  Tab.  Ql. 

t  ]Vlatthioli  Epistol.  Medicinal,  v.  p.  20() ;  at  the  end  of  Mai" 
thioli  Opera,  fiasilias  1674,  fol.  The  letters  have  no  dates,  but  the 
first  edition  seems  to  have  been  printed  in  166  J . 

X  A  translation  of  this  Tract  may  be  seen  in  Clusii  Exotica,  p.  15. 
It  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  Spanish  in  1569.  See  Bayle 
Diction.  Histor.  iii.  p.  410 ;  iitdHailer's  BibHoth.  Boian,  i.  p.  334* 
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Francois,  who  was  a  gardener,  and  dealt. in  trees 
and  seeds  at  Paris,  boasts  of  having  been  the  first 
'who  introduced  these  roots  ipto  the  French  gar- 
dens**  The  first  edition  of  his  book,  which  greatly 
contributed  to  improve  gardening  in  France,  was 
printed  in  1616.,  At  present,  the  roots  of  the 
ftcorzonera.  are  to  be  found  in  most  gardens,  but 
ijto.  one  places  faith  in  their  medicinal  virtue  j  and 
itrhen  they  are  occasionally  prescribed  by  any  phy« 
siciaa  for  a  ptisan  perhaps,  the  other  kind,  the 
scarzonera  humiliSy  is  preferred,  though  in  the  apo-^. 
thecary's  shops  the  Spanish,  taken  from  the  gar-!* 
dens,  is  used  in  its  stead. t* 
^ .  Among  our  species  of  the  allium  genus^  shallots^ 
in  consequence  of  their  mild  taste,  are  preferred^ 
There  can  be  no,  doubt  that  this  name,  as  well  aa 
the  French  cchalattCj  is  derived  from  Ascalqnia.i 
and  the  above  species  in  the  system  is  called  Al^ 
hum  mcalonium.X  Theophrastus,§  Pliny,  ||  Co^ 
lumella,  Apicius,  and  others,  speak  of  a  species, 
called  ascabnia,  brought  from  the  city  of  Ascalon^ 
in  Palestine,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  Strabo,  and 
Sleplianus.^     The  last-mentioned  author  states  ifc 

*  HaIIer*s  Bibtioth.  Bot.  i.  p.  421.   Luders  KuckengarieU'triefy 
Dfitler  Theiie.     Hannov.  1779,  8vo.  p.  363. 

.  -ff  Murray,  Apparat.  Medicam.  i.  p.  169^,  according  to  the  second 
edition. 

X  Kemer,  Tab.  307. 

§  Hist.  Plant,  vii.  4>  p.76l»  ed.  Heinsii,  p.  138. 

K  Lib.  xix.  6^  sect  32,  p.  170. 

%  Sieph.  Byaant^  de  Urbibus>  v.  kanoihttn,  p.  122^ 
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as  a  report,  that  the  first  bulbs  were  observed  in 
that  neighbourhood.  These  names  are  found  in 
the  oldest  catalogues  of  the  German  garden  vege- 
tables.* There  is  sufficient  reason  also  to  conjec- 
ture that  our  shallots  were  the  ascalonia:  of  the 
ancientS)  and  that  they  came  originally  from  Pa- 
lestine ;  especially  as  Hasselquist  found  the  same 
species  growing  there  wild.  An  important  doubt, 
however,  against  this  opinion  arises  from  what  is 
said  by  Theophrastus  and  Pliny;  namely,  that  their 
asqalonia^  could  not  be  propagated  by  bulbs,  but 
by  seeds  :t  on  the  other  hand>  our  shallots,  in 
Germany,  and  perhaps  in  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  never  come  to  flower,  and  are  obtained 
only  by  the  bulbs ;  so  that  Linnaeus  procured  the 
first  flowers,  through  Hasselquist,  from  Palestine. 
But  why  should  not  all  the  other  allium  species  be 
propagated  by  planting  the  bulbs? 

*  CaroU  M.  Capitulare  de  Villis,  §  ^0,  in  Brun's  Beyirugen  ztt 
den  Teuischen  Rechien.  Helmst.  1799,  8to.  p.  40. 

'f  Cepa^ssilet,  or  scutiies,  or  schista,  are  leeks,  as  Theophrastus 
tells  us  himself^  ^rhich,  when  the  leaves  become  yellow,  are  taken 
from  the  earth,  and  being  freed  from  the  leaves,  are  separated  from 
each  other,  then  dried,  and  in  spring  agaia  put  into  the  giouod. 
If  we  believe  that  the  ascalonia  can  be  propagated  only  by  seed, 
we  must  certainly  read  in  Theophrastus /««>«  ya^  ou  ^x^rra,  "teScaiigcr 
ba^  already  remarked. 
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KNITTING  NETS  AND  STOCKINGS. 
STOCKING-LOOM. 

In  the  art  of  weaving,  the  woof  is  thrown  or 
made  to  pass  through  the  numerous  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  is  retained  by  them :  but  in  knitting 
there  is  only  one  thread,  which  is  entwined  in  so 
ingenious  a  manner  that  it  produces  a  tissue  ap- 
proaching near  to  cloth  both  in  its  use  and  appear-^ 
ance,  though  it  cannot  be  called  cloth,  because  it 
is  formed  without  warp  and  woof.  I  will  not, 
however,  quarrel  in  regard  to  names :  the  spider's 
web  is  produceH  by  only  one  thread,  but  in  a  man-^ 
ner  indeed  which  differs  as  much  from  weaving  as 
it  does  from  knitting;  and  it  is  not  known  with 
certainty  whether  Arachne  found  out  the  art  of 
weaving  cloth  or  of  making  nets.* 

There  are  two  methods  of  knitting,  essentially 
different  from  each  other;  the  one  employed  in 
making  nets,  and  the  other  in  knitting  stockings. 
In  the  former  the  twine  is  knotted  into  meshes 
by  means  of  a  knitting-needle;  whereas  in  the 
knitting  of  stockings  the  meshes  are  produced 
without  knots.  Hence  it  may  bie  readily  compre* 
hended  why  knit  stockings  can  be  so  easily  and  so 
speedily  un-knit,  in  order  that  the  thread  may  be 
employed  for  new  w^rk ;  and  why  in  nets  this  is 

*  Ovidii  Metamorph.  vi.  5 — 145.     P/in.  Hist,  not.  vii.  56. 
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impossible.  The  knots  which  prevent  it  render 
it  on  the  other  hand  possible  for  nets  to  be  cut 
or  torn  asunder^  without  destroying  n)ore  meshes 
than  those  immediately  exposed  to  the  force  ap« 
plied.  One  may  easily  see  also  the  cause  why 
things  knit  in  the  same  manner  as  stockings  can 
be  stretched  without  being  torn,  and,  like  elastic 
bodies,  again  contract  as  soon  as  the  action  of  the 
distending  force  ceases.  On  this  account,  no  kind 
of  cloth  has  yet  been  found  fitter  for  gloves,  stock-* 
ings,  garters,  and  bandages.  When  not  too  closely 
knit,  single  parts  can  be  extended  without  injury^ 
as  the  threads  in  the  neighbouring  meshes  givo 
yvay,  and  the  meshes  become  narrow  or  contracted, 
Jhis,  on  account  of  the  knots,  is  not  possible  in 
knitting  of  the  first  kind  ;  which  however  produces 
the  best  nets,  as  the  meshes  suffer  the  water  and 
mud,  together  with  the  fish,  that  are  too  small,  tq 
pass  through  them,  and  retain  only  the  fish  that 
are  larger.  A  captured  fish,  in  order  to  escape, 
must  tear  to  peices,  after  each  other,  as  many 
meshes  as  are  equal  to  the  circumference  of  its 
body.  Were  the  net  formed  in  the  same  manne? 
as  a  stocking,  a  single  mesh,  if  torn,  would  suffer 
it  to  pass  through. 

I  do  not  know  whether  those  to  whom  the  whole 
doctrine  of  curved  lines  is  familiar,  could  give  such 
a  description  of  knitting  as  would  be  intelligible, 
without  drawings,  to  those  acquainted  with  these 
lines,  but  totally  ignorant  of  knitting :  at  any  rate 
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I  shall  not  attempt  one,*  especially  as  those  who 
stand  in  need  of  it  may  easily  find  a  person  to  in* 
struct  them.  For  it  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
advantages  of  the  present  age,  that  a  readiness  in 
knitting  is  required  as  a  part  of  female  education 
in  all  ranks ;  and  it  may  be  easily  acquired  even 
by  children,  with  the  assistance  of  an  expert  and 
indulgent  instructress.  It  is,  however^  astonishing 
that  thid  art  has  not  been  banished  by  the  refine- 
ment of  modern  manners,  especially  as  so  much 
of  the  time  of  young  females  is  employed  in  the 
reading  of  novels  and  romances.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  this  occupation,  which,  with  a  little 
practice,  becomes  so  easy  that  it  may  be  called 
rather  an  amusement,  does  not  interrupt  discourse^ 
distract  the  attention,  or  check  the  powers  of  the 
imagination.  It  forms  a  ready  resource  when  a 
yacuity  occurs  in  conversation,  or  when  a  circum- 
stance takes  place  which  ought  to  be  heard  or  seen, 
but  not  treated  with  too  much  seriousness:  the 
prudent  knitter  then  hears  and  sees  what  she  does 
not  wi3h  to  seem  to  hear  or  to  see.  -  Knitting  does 
no  injury  either  to  the  body  or  the  mind,  the  latter 

*  A  description  of  net-making,  by  Duhamel,  illustrated  with 
good  figures,  may  be  seen  in  Schauplatze  der  Kiuiste  und  Hand" 
toerke,  xii.  p.  1.  See  also  Krunitz  Enct/clopedie,  xiii.  p.  620.  An 
EngUshmaii»  named  J.  W.  Boswel,  invented  a  machine  pn  which 
si^ty-eight  meshes,  with  perfect  knots,  could  be  knit  at-  the  same 
time  :  it  could  be  adapted  also  to  fine  works,  and  to  lace.  A  de- 
scription of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Transadtions  of  the  Society  for  th«. 
Sncourageipent  of  the  Arts,  vol.  xiv. 
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of  which  suffers  frotn  romances.  It  occasions  no 
prejudicial  or  disagreeable  position,  requires  nO 
straining  of  the  eye-sight,  and  can  be  perforated 
with  fts  much  convenience  when  standing  or  walk- 
ing as  when  sitting.  It  may  be  interrupted  without 
loss,  and  again  resumed  without  trouble ;  and  the 
whole  apparatus  for  knitting,  which  is  cheap,  needs 
so  little  room,  and  is  so  light,  that  it  can  be  kept 
and  gracefully  carried  about  in  a  basket,  the  beauty 
ef  which  displays  the  expertness,  or^  at  any  ratc^ 
tiie  tAste,  of  the  fair  artist.  Knitting  belongs  to 
4rhe  few  useful  occupations  of  old  persons^  who 
have  not  lost  the  use  of  their  hands «  Those  who 
wish  to  reproach  t&e  fair  sex  for  the  time  they 
waste  in  endeavouring  to  pliease  the  men,  ought 
ndt  to  forget,  that  this  farmer  know  how  to  occupy 
those  moments  which  the  latter  devote,  not  to  la^ 
bouf  but  to  social  eojoyntent  or  pleasure,  or  which 
Would  be  otherwise  lost— the  time  in  which  the 
male  sex  are  abk  to  do  nothing  that  is  useful. 
Nb  one,  however,  will  fieriously  object  this  to  the 
male  sex,  whose  daily  occupations  tend  so  much 
to  exhaust  the  spirits ;  but  is  it  not  to  be  regretted, 
that  those  who^  in  ccnseqiienbe  of  their  situation, 
perform  properly  no  work,  who  are  scarcely  un- 
der the  necessity  of  thinking,  and  who  rather  be- 
come corrupted  through  idleness,  do  not  employ 
their  vacant  hours  in  knitting,  in  order  to  gain 
money?  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  should  not  ser- 
vants,  soldiers^  shepherds,  and  the  male  children 
VOL.  ir.  V 
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of  the  peasants  who  are  unfit  for  bard  labour, 
learn  to  knit,  that  they  might  earn  something  for 
themselves-  and-their  families  ?  A  sale  for  knit 
articles,  stockings,  mitts,  caps,  nets,  and  fine  lace, 
can  never  be  wanting.  My  panegyric,  however, 
on  knitting  is  applicable,  strictly  speaking,  to  the 
second  kind  only,  which  surpasses  the  first  in  uti* 
lity,  but  is  a  much  more  modem  invention ;  for 
fishing  and  hunting  were  the  oldest  occupations, 
and  mention  of  nets  occurs  in  the  earliest  writings* 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  people  who  re- 
sided on  the  banks  of  rivers  abundant  in  fish,  en- 
deavoured to  catch  them  at  first  with  baskets, 
such  as  those  which  most  of  the  Indians  know 
how  to  make,  or  with  other  vessels  which  suffered 
the  water  to  run  through  them ;  but  that  in  the 
course  of  time  a  piece  of  thin  cloth  was  employed, 
and  at  a  still  later  period,  what  was  far  more  con- 
venient, nets.  Mention,  however,  of  fishing  and 
bunting  nets  occurs  very  often  in  the  Scriptures  ;* 
and  in  some  passages  it  is  clearly  proved  that 
we  are  to  understand  by  them  such  as  where  knit. 
But  I  shall  leave  commentators  to  determine  whe- 
ther gins  composed  of  ropes  or  cordsf  are  not 

*  Ezekiel,  chap.  xxvi.  ver.  14,  and  chap.  xliv.  vcr.  10. 

t  Of  these  noose-ropes  I  have  treated  at  fall  length  ia  ^hnmih 
kUiner  Anmerkungen,  Leipx.  1796,  8,  p.  1 ;  but  I  shall  here  m^ 
some  important  additions,  and  shall  be  satisfied  if  they  are  not  con- 
sidered as  misplaced.  Many  commentators  on  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers  have  fiiHeft  into  mistakes,  because  they  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  these  rt^es.    The  use  of  them  among 
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often  meant  where  the  translators  have  introduced 
nets.  The  former  are  certainly  older  than  the 
latter ;  they  were  long  used  both  in  hunting  and 

fhe  Parthiaos  ts  confirmed  by  Soidas,  under  the  word  r^tpM,  p.  309 ; 
where  he  says  that  ou  that  accoant  they  were  called  nip^^fUi  Jo- 
lephus,  de  hello  Jud.  lib.  vii.  cap.  27,  p.  985,  asserts  that  they  were 
employed  by  the  Abni,  and  relates  that  Tyridates  would  have  been 
caught  in  this  manner,  had  he  not  quickly  cut  to  pieces  the  rope^ 
The  use  of  them  among  the  Hunns  is  mentioned  by  Sozomenus, 
Hist*  ecclesiast,  lib.  viL  cap.  26,  p.  748,  where  bespeaks  of  Theo- 
timua.  To  the  same  purpose  is  a  passage  of  Jmmian.  Marcetl, 
lib«  xxxi.  cap.  9.  Valerius  Flaceus,  Argonaut,  lib.  vi.  133,  speaking 
of  the  Aochatea,  a  Scythian  people,  says :  Laqueis  adducere  tormas. 
Under  the  same  head  may  be  comprehended  the  retiarii  and  laque-^ 
arii,  in  the  bloody  spectacles  of  the  Romans,  whose  method  of  fight- 
ing is  said  to  have  been  found  out  by  Pittaous.  See  Diogen,  LaerL 
u  74,  p.  46 :  also  the  writers  quoted  on  this  passage  by  Menage, 
p.  45.  To  this  subject  belong  the  snares  of  the  devil,  pestilence, 
and  death,  in  the  Scriptures,  and  particularly  in  Psalm  xviii.  ver.  5. 
In  consequence  of  my  work,  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Bdttiger  wrote 
to  me  that  the  laquei  mortis  of  Horace,  Carm.  iii.  24, 8,  were  hence 
to  be  explained,  and  not  by  a  Hebraism,  as  some  of  the  old  com« 
mentators  have  imagined.  That  the  case  was  the  same  also  with 
the  lethi  plages  in  Statii  Sylv.  y.  1,  155,  quoted  by  professor 
Mitscherlich,  on  which  Barth  says :  ex  media  sacra  scriptura  et 
psalmis  ipsis  loqui  dicas*  Professor  Tychsen  pointed  out  to  me  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Jones*s  Poeseos  Asiaticce  commentar.  Lipsia^ 
1777»  Svo.  p.  250,  or  in  the  English  edition,  p.  302,  quoted  from 
the  Persian  poet  Ferdusi,  who  died  in  the  beginning  of  theelev^ith 
century.  The  author  there  describes  the  single  combat  of  the  Per« 
sian  general  Sam  and  the  leader  of  the  troops  of  Mazenderan  :  Cuih 
Tocem  meam  Kerkavi  audivisset  et  strepitum,  clavae  meae  capita  fin- 
dentis,  ad  me,  praslii  cupidus  venit,  instar  toryl«lephantis,  cum  longo 
laquco.  Tortum  in  me  laqueum  paravit.  Ego  vero  cum  vidissem, 
periculum  novi  appropinquare,  arcom  regium  manu  cepi*--  Also 
in  the  ordeab  of  ^  anciept  Germans,  when  a  man  was  obliged  to 
combat  with  a  woman,  the  latter  had  a  rope  with  a  noose  which  she 

u  8 
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in  war,  and  are  still  employed  among  some  savage 
tribes  who  are  not  acquainted  with  fire-arms. 

That  netS)  however,  should  be  invented  at  an 
early  period  needs  excite  no  wonder,  for  they  have 
been  fouiid  in  modern  times  among  very  rude 
nations.  Wafer*  saw  some  among  the  Americati 
savages  which  were  made  of  the  bark  of  a  tree; 
and  the  Greenlanders  n^iake  some  of  the  same  kind 
of^  the  hair  of  the  whale's  beard,  and  of  the  sinews 
of  other  animals.  I  shall  omit  here  what  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  nets  in  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  and  particularly  in  those  which  treat  on 
fishing  and  hunting.  The  Latins  say  tea;ere  re- 
tia;1[  and  Pliny  calls  the  yarn  or  twine  of  which 
nets  were  made  stamen; 'If.  yet  I  am  indit^ed'to 
1)elieve,  that  both  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans 
made  their  nets  in  the  sanoe  manner  as  we  do  at 
present. 

threw  over  her  antagonist,  who  stood  in  a  pit,  in  order  that  she 
might  more  easily  overcome  him.  That  such  ropes  are  still  em- 
ployed among  various  nations  is  proved  by  Vancouver's  Voyage  to 
the  iforth  Pacific  Ocean,  Lond.  1779>  3  vol.  4to.  Ii\  Hungary 
the  wild  horses,  at  present,  are  said  to  be  caught  by  ropes  of  this 
kind. 

•  W^afer's  Reisc  nach  der  meerenge  Darien.  Halle  1769,  8vo. 
Andersons  Nachrichten  von  Island,  p.  233.  The  author  says  that  the 
beardu  are  cut  into  slips^  but  these  slips  were  fish  bone,  which  could 
be  made  into  baskets  but  hot  into  nets.  The  author  certainly 
meant  the  hair  on  the  beard,  which  in  Holland  is  used  for  wigs. 

t  The.  Greeks  say  alao  uipmyM  8<xtw«. 

l^  Flto«  Hkt.  BBt«  3dai.  V,  sect*  d. .  Pollux  Qmtkust^.  Tii.  10^  Z5^ 
p.  711. 
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Weaving,  properly  so  called,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  it  appears  that  these  words  were  used 
in  a  very  general  sense,  because  there  was  then 
no  term  of  art  to  denote  knitting.  At  any  rate,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  far  more  ingenious  process 
by  which  our  lace-weavers  prepare  the  net-formed 
scarfs  used  by  military  officers  was  then  known, 
as  Braun  seems  to  think.*  Meshes  were  called 
by  the  Latins  macula  and  nodi ;  f  but  I  as  little 
understand  what  Pliny  says :  retia  succino  no- 
dantur,  as  the  supposed  explanation  of  Hardouin : 
retia  nodos  e  succino  habebant.X  The  author  al- 
ludes here  perhaps  to  some  ornament  added  to 
those  nets  which  wiere  dr^wn  round  the  boxes  or 
seats  of  the  senators.  Some  manuscripts  reaci 
notantur ;  I  should  have  preferred  ornantur. 

The  a.rt  of  making  nets  of  fine  yarn,  silk,  or 
cotton,  by  the  process  of  knitting,  and  employing 
them  as  articles  of  dress  or  ornament,  is  not  an 
invention  of  modern  luxury.  I  remember  to  have 
seen  in  old  churches  retiform  hangings,  and  on  old 
dresses  of  ceremony  borders  or  trimming  of  the 
same  kind,  which  fashion  seems  alternately  to 
have  banished  and  recalled.  That  in  the  middle 
ages  the  mantles  of  the  clergy  had  often  coverings 
of  silk  made  in  the  same  manner  as  fishing-nets, 

^  De  Veatitu  aacerdot.  Hebrnqnim.    Amstelod.  1701,  4to.  L 
p.  100. 
t  Grttii  Cyneget.  30.    Nememni  Cyntgci.  301, 308. 
{  Hist.  nat.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  3,  p.  771* 
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has  been  proved  by  Du  Cange.*  I  suspect  also 
that  the  transparent  dresses  used  by  the  ladiesi 
more  than  four  hundred  years  ago,  to  cover  those 
beauties  which  they  still  wished  to  be  visible,  were 
nets  of  this  kind.f 

Far  more  ingenious  and  of  much  later  invention 
is  that  art  which  was  undoubtedly  first  employed 
in  making  stockings,  and  on  that  account  called 
stocking  knitting.     That  the  Romans  and  most  of 

*  Rete,  id  est  ornamentum  sericum  ad  instar  retis  contextum. 
jicia  S.  Deodati,  torn.  iii.  Jonii,  p.  871.  Com  peculiar!  quoque 
ernameDto  serico^  in  formam  piscatorii  retis,  cooperiente  albam. 
tunicellam  atque  dalmaticam  a  cingulo  usque  ad  pedes,  quod  Tulgo 
rete  vocant.  Concilium  Mexicanum,  an,  1585,  inter  Hispan,  torn.  iv. 
p.  340 :  Superpellicea  rete  aliove  eleganti  artificio  elaborata^autadeo 
contracta,  ut  infra  genu  dimittantur,  ne  induant  clerici. 

t  In  the  Limpurg  Chronicle,  which  may  be  found  in  von  Hon^ 
thtim,  Prodromus  Histor.  Trevirensis,  Augastse  Vindel.  1757,  fol.  S, 
p.  1084,  is  the  following  passage :  The  ladies  wore  new  ujeitekaupU 
Jinsiem,  so  that  the  men  almost  saw  their  breasts :  and  Moser  aho, 
who  quotes  this  passage  in  his  Pkantasien,  2,  p.  74,  conjectures  that 
the  haupifinstern  might  approach  near  to  lace.  I  never  met  with 
the  word  any  where  else;  but  Frisch,^in  his  Dictionary ^  vol.  i. 
p.  S68,  says :  Finster  in  a  Focabularium  of  the  year  1492  is  explained 
by  the  words  drat,  tchudrat,  thread,  coarse  thread.  May  it  not  be 
the  word  Jensier,  a  window  i  And  in  that  case  may  it  not  allude  to 
the  wide  meshes  I  Fenestratum  meant  formerly,  perforated  or  red- 
culated ;  and  this  signification  seems  applicable  to  those  shoes  men- 
tioned by  Du  Cange  under  the  name  of  calcei  fenestrati.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  certain  that  the  article  denoted  by  hauptjinstern  belonged 
to  those  dresses  mentioned  by  Seneca  in  his  treatise  de  Beneficiit, 
$g :  Vestes,  si  vestes  yocandae  stnt,  in  quibus  nihil  est,  quo  defend! 
corpus,  aut  denique  pudor  possit;  quibus  sumtis,  mulier  parum 
fiquido  nudam  se  non  esse  j  urabit.  Pliny  says  that  such  dresses  were 
wom^  ui  in  publico  matrona  transluceat. 
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the  ancient  nations  had  no  particular  clothing  for 
the  lower  part  of  the  body,  is  so  well  known  that 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat  the  proofs.* 
Their  legs,  however,  did'not  suffer  more  from  the 
cold  than  our  hands  when  they  are  not  covered 
by  gloves,  or  than  the  feet  of  the  Franciscans  at 
present;  and  what  is  common  is  not  indecent.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  northern  nations  first  had 
hose  or  trowsers,  which  covered  not  only  the  legs 
but  the  thighs  and  loins  ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  few 
centuries  ago,  that  from  this  article  of  dress  people 
began  to  make  two ;  the  upper  part  retained  the 
old  name,  and  the, lower,  that  which  covered  the 
legs,  was  called  in  German  strumpf^  truncus^ 
which  word  Maler  in  his  Dictionary  explains  by 
halbhosen,  half-hose,  and  hosenstrumpf.  The  di- 
minutive strumpjle  signifies,  according  to  this  au- 
dior,  hose  that  reach  to  the  calf  of  the  1^.  The 
first  stockings  were  of  cloth,  and  made  by  the 
tailors ;  consequently  they  were  not  so  commo- 
dious as  our  knit  stockings,  which,  for  the  reason 
already  mentioned,  become  closely  contracted, 
without  pressing  the  foot  or  impeding  a  person 
in  walking,  t 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  art  of  knitting 
stockings  was  first  found  out  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  time  of  the  invention  is  doubtful ;  it 

*  Compare  what  1  have  said  in  the  article  on  furs, 
f  See    Muratori   Andqaitates    Italicae  medii  ssyi.  ii.  p.  433. 
Aquino  Lexicon  militare,  ii.  p.  d6l. 
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is  also  UQcertaia  to  what  ptopie  we  are  indebted 
for  it,  and  the  name  of  the  in  venter  iai  entirely  un- 
known. Savary  appears  to  be  the  first  person 
who  hazarded  the  conjecture/  that  this  art  is  a 
Scottish  invention^  biecause  the  French  stocking*' 
knitters,  when  they  beca^me  so  numerous  as  to 
form  a  guild,  made  choice  of  St»  Fiacre,  a  native 
of  Scotland,  to  be  their  patron ;  and  besides  this,, 
there  is  a  tradition,  that  the  first  knit  stockings 
were  brought  to  France  from  that  country.  How* 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  first  letter 
of  foundation  for  this  guild,  named  the  commth 
naute  des  maiires  bonnetifirs  au  tricot^  is  dated  the 
J6th,  or,  as  others,  say,  the  26th  of  August  1587. 
Since  St,  Fiacre  has  already  had  the  unmerited  ho^^ 
nour  of  being  mentioned  in  this  History  of  In^* 
veutions,  I  shall  here  remark,  that  be  was  the 
second  son  of  Eugenius,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
kipg  of  Scotland  in  the  beginoiog  of  the  seventh 
century ;  that  he  lived  as  a  hermit  at  Meaux  in 
France,  and  that  bis  ne^ne  in  the  sacred  calendar 
fi^tands  opposite  to  the  30th  of  August.^  It  must 
bowevfrbe  acknonnrledged,  that  this  opiriipn  of  Sa^ 
vary  rests  only  on  a  very  slight  foundations 

Soinciwbat  moi^'profctttbleis^^n  opinion,  which 

•  Di<?tioBn^ire  dc  coiniper9C,,  Copepl?ag.  I75y,  fol.  i.  p.  IJQS, 
676. 

t  Gentleman*s  Magazine*  T?!'.^"**  ^783^  p..  ^8.  In  the  HeiltQen 
LmcoTif  S^  Fiacre  is  iinprgperly  c^\M  the  ^Qp  of  an  Jrishngian  of 
distinction. 
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has  been  long  prevalent  in  England,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  respectable  writers. 
Howell,  whose  History  of  the  world  was  printed  in 
J  680,  relates,  that  Henry  VIII,  who  reigned  from 
1509  to  1547,  and  who  was  fond  of  show  and 
magnificence,  ^vore  at  first  woollen  stockings;* 
till  by  a  singular  occurrence  he  received  a  pair 
of  knit  silk  stockings  from  Spain,  His  son  Ed- 
ward VI,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  a  merchant  named  Thomas 
Griesbam,  a  pair  of  long  Spanish  knit  silk  stock- 
ingfe ;  and  thjs  present  was,  at  that  time,  highly 
prized.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  thethird  year  of  her 
?eign,  that  is  in  1561,  received  by  her  silk-woman, 
named  Montague,  a  pair  of  black  silk  knit  stock- 
ings, and  afterwards  would  not  wear  any  other 
kind,  t 

♦  Cloth-hote.  History  of  the  wori4,  3,  p.  8fiS.  Anderson's  His- 
tofy  of  Cemmerce. 

t  Never  wore  oloth  ones  any  more.  1  shall,  however,  transcribe 
the  whole  passage,  because  the  book  is  scarce  in  Germany.  The 
title  is.  An  Institution  of  general  Mstpry,  or  the  History  of  the 
world.  By  Wilham  Howeil.  The  second  edit.  Lond.  l6S0,  fol. 
It  consists  properly  of  three  volumes,  but  the  tvro  last  form  a  second 
part.  In  the  third  vohnne,  where  the  author  speaks  of  the  silk- 
trade  in  the  oldest  times,  he  says,  p.  £92:  "Silk  is  now  grown  nigh 
as  common  as  wool',  and  become  the  cloathing  of  those  in  the 
fahchinas  well  as  the  eonrt;  we  wear  it  hot  onely  on  our  backs, 
bat  of  late  years'Oft  o>ui«  k%8  and  fee*,  and  tread  on  that  which  for- 
merly was  of  the  same  Vafii*  with  goMdtselF.  Yet  that  magnificent 
and  expensive  prince,  Henry  VIII,  wore  ordinarly  cloth-hose,  except 
there  paoie  from  S[iusi;  by.  gpefttvcfaance^  a  pair  of  silk  stockins. 
K.  Edward,  his  son,  was  presented  with  a  pair  of  l^ng  l^tiish  MUc 
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This  informatioD  is  confirmed  by  another  ac« 
count.  It  is  related  by  Stowe,  that  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  was  the  first  nobleman  who  wore  worst- 
ed knit  stockings.^  In  the  year  1564,  William 
Rider,  an  apprentice  of  Master  Thomas  Burdet, 
having  accidentally  seen  in  the  shop  of  an  Italian 
merchant  a  pair  of  knit  worsted  stockings,  pro- 
cured from  Mantua,  and  having  borrowed  them, 
made  a  pair  exactly  like  them,  and  these  were  the 
first  stockings  knit  in  England  of  woollen  yarn. 

From  this  testimony,  it  has  been  hitherto  be- 
lieved in  England,  that  knit  stockings  were  first 
made  known  there  under  Henry  VIII;  that  they 
were  brought  from  Spain  to  that  country;  arid  that 
the  invention  belongs,  in  all  probability,  to  the 

stockiDs  by  Thomas  Gresham,  his  merchant,  and  the  present  was 
taken  much  notice  of.  Queen  £lizabeth,  in  the  third  year  of  her 
reign,,  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Montague,  her  silk-woman,  with  a  pair 
of  black  knit  silk  stock  ins,  and  thenceforth  she  never  wore  doth  any 
more."  Tliis  circumstance  is  somewhat  differently  related  by  a  Ger- 
man writer,  Joh.  Joach.  dt  Ru$dorff,  Contilia  ei  negotia  poiiiica, 
Fiancof.  ad  M.  1725,  fol.  p.  SSd,  £84:  In  Anglia  Elisabetha,  feli- 
cissima  ilia  et  augustissima  regina,  octodecim  plus  minus  annot 
sceptrum  manibus,  coronam  capite  gesserat  antequam  tibialia  serica 
pedes  induta  fnerat.  Contigit  tandem  6t  comes  Darbiensis,  quae  a  cup> 
biculis  erat,  et  in  gynecaeo  regio  rectrix,  reginae  par  tibialium 
bombycinorum  Miliani  in  Italia  confectorum,  et  ex  reticulatis 
nexibus  colligatornm  strenae  et  munusculi  loco  in  anni  auapicium 
offerret.  Regina  commoditaten^  et  moUitiera  experta^  et  common* 
dans,  deinceps  demnin  uti  cocgii  sericis  iibialibus,  ante  illud  tempM 
non  nbi  laneis  in  Anglia  oonfectis  ntebatnr* 

*  Anaalfls,  or  A  general  chtonide  of  England,  by  J.  Stow.  Lond. 
103W  fol*  p.  96g,  . 
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Spaniards.  Were  this  really  the  case,  one  might 
conjecture  that  the  first  knit  stockings  known  in 
England  were  of  silk,  though  the  imitalions  made 
by  Rider  were  of  wool.  For  under  Henry  VIII, 
Edward  VI,  and  Elizabeth,  silk  stockings  only  are 
mentioned;  and  at  that  period  silk,  and  not  wool^ 
len  articles,  were  imported  from  Italy  and  Spain. 
Did  the  invention  belong  to  the  Spaniards,  I  should 
be  inclined  to  conjecture  that  these  people  obtained 
it  from  the  Arabians,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  many  useful  and  ingenious  arts.  But  at  any 
rate  the  conjecture  of  Savary  falls  to  the  ground ; 
for  as  the  French  had  a  stocking*knitters'  guild  so 
early  as  1527,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
English,  forty  years  after,  or  about  the  year  1564, 
should  have  been  unacquainted  with  the  invention 
of  their  nearest  neighbours,  the  Scots. 

Some  years  ago,  however,  several  learned  men 
in  England  were  led,  by  a  singular  circumstance, 
to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of 
the  art  of  knitting  stockings.  I  here  allude  to  the 
forgeries  of  Thomas  Chatterton,  wha  was  born  on 
the  20th  of  November  1 752,  and  terminated  his 
unfortunate  life  by  suicide  on  the  24th  of  August 
1770.  This  ingenious  youth  published  some  po- 
ems which  he  pretended  to  have  been  written  by 
Thomas  Rowley,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV,  that  is  about  the  year  1461.  Many 
literary  ihen  denied  the  authenticity  of  these  poems, 
though  they  possessed  great  beauty ;  proclaimed 
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Cbatterton  to  be  a  second  Paalmanasar ;  and  jus- 
tified their  opinion  by  the  circumstance  of  knit 
stockings  being  mentioned  in  them,  Tbis  they 
said  was  an  anachronism,  as  the  invention  df  knit- 
ting stockings,  according  to  Howell  and  Stowe^ 
must  be  a  century  later  than  the  supposed  poet 
Rowley.  Others,  who  supported  the  genuineness 
of  these  poems,  endeavoured^  on  that  account,  to 
make  the  invention  older,  and  collected  kiforma-* 
tion  in  regard  to  the  history  of  it,  from  which  I 
have  made  the  following  extract* 

In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
people  of  Scotland  had  breeches,  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  and  wore  a  kind  of  stockings; 
for  Hector  Boethius,  who  was  professor  at  Aber- 
deen in  1437)  relates,  that  tbe  Scots  wore  ho&6 
which  reached  only   to  the  knee,  consequently 

*  Of  these  poiems  there  is  an  elegant  edition  in  the  library  ofouf 
university,  with  the  following  title :  Poems,  supposed  to  have  been 
written  at  Bristol  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Thomas  Rowley, 
priest;  with  a  commentary,  in  which  the  antiquity  of  them  is  con- 
sidered and  defended,  by  Jeremiah  Mille^.  London  17dS«  4tQ* 
The  Unes  wtiich  allude  to  this  subject  are  in  the  tragedy  of  £lla| 
p.  218: 

She  sayde,  as  herr  whytte  hondes  whyte  hosen  were  knyttinge, 
Whatte  pleasure  ytt  ys  to  be  married  1 

The  whole  history  of  these  poems,  and  of  their  author  Chatterton, 
may  be  found  in  the  Biogr§pkia  BHtannica,  by  A.  Kippia,  the 
second  edit.  Lond.  1789,  fol.  iv.  p.  673— 619.  In  Bryant's  ObstT' 
rations  on  the  poems  of  Thorn.  Rowley,  Lond.  2  parts,  8vo.  I78J. 
In  this  work  the  genuineness  of  the  poems  is  defended  with  great 
Icasning,  hut  |iot  proved. 
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Stockings  made  of  linen  or  woollen,  and  breeches 
chiefly  of  hemp,  * 

These  particular  articles  of  dress  were  usual  at 
that  time  even  in  England;  for  in  the  year  1510 
King  Henry  VIII  appeared,  on  a  public  occasion, 
with  his  attendants,  in  elegant  dresses,  in  the  de* 
scription  of  which  breeches  and  hose  are  particu* 
larly  mentioned.! 

In  the  year  1530  the  word  knit^  applied  to 
stockings,  must  have  been  common  in  England; 
for  at  that  time  John  Palsgrave,  French-master  to 
the  princess  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  VII,  pub- 
lished a  gfammar,:];  in  which  he  stated  that  this 

*  In  his  Description  of  Scotland,  according  to  the  oM  translatioD, 
in  HolKngshed  and  Harrison,  first  tolame  of  the  Ckroniehs,  afccofd^ 
ing  to  the  edition  of  1596  and  1586,  fd.  p.  81  .*  ''Their  hoscn  were 
shapen  also  of  linnen  or  woolen,  which  never  came  higher  than  their 
knees;  their  breeches  were  for  the  most  part  of  hempe." 

t  "  The  king  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  had  the  upper  parts  ot 
their  hosen,  which  was  of  blue  and  crimson,  powdered  with  castels 
and  sheafes  of  arrows  of  fine  ducket  gold,  and  the  nether  parts  of 
scarlet,  powdered  with  timbrels  of  fine,'"&c.  -  -  .  -  There  is  reason^ 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  upper  and  nether  parts  of  the  hose  were 
separate  pieces,  as  they  were  of  diffisrent  colours.  This  descripHon 
stands  in  the  third  volume  of  HotHmhedt  Chronicles^  already  quoted, 
p*  S07,  where  it  is  said,  speaking  of  another  festival :  ''  The  gaxments 
of  six  of  them  were  of  straa^  fashion^  with  also  strange  cats  everie 
cut  kmt  with  points  of  fine  gold,  and  testis  of  the  same,  their  hoaca 
cttt  In  and  tied  likewise,"  What  the  word  knit  here  si^Aifiett  t&i|^t 
perhaps  be  discovered,  if  we  had  an  English  Journal  of  Luxury  and 
Fashions  for  the  sixteenth  coitury. 

X  I  cannot  boast  of  having  ever  seen  this  grammar,  EcUmctutt* 
immii  de  la  langtie  JFhtn^n^t ;  bat  I  shall  transeiibe  the  wiords  relatkig 
to  this  sdbjcot,  as  they  have  been  given  by  Dr.  Miiles,  in  his  obMt^ 
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word  in  French  was  applied  to  the  making  of  nets 
as  well  as  of  caps  and  stockings. 

.From  a  household  book  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII,  we  learn  that  knit  stockings, 
both  for  grown-up  people  and  children,  were  sold 
at  so  low  a  price  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  were  foreign  articles.  * 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  various  kinds  of 
knit  articles  must  have  been  made  in  England,  as 
appears  by  some  regulations  relating  to  trade  and 
manufactures  issued  in  1552.  t 

vations  on  Rowley's  Poems,  p.  2T3 :  1st.  I  knit  a  knott  -  -  jV  n»ui. 
2d.  I  knytt  as  a  matt-maker  knytheth  -  -  /e  ty»~^jay  tytte'^ttre. 
He  can  knitt  nets  well  -  -  t/  scayt  Men  ty$tre  det  rayiz.  3d.  I  knitt 
bonnets  or  hosen  •"  Je  lasse.  She  that  sytteth  knyttinge  from  mor- 
row to  eve  can  scantly  win  her  bread  -  -  CelU  ^»t  nefait  que  lasser 
depuis  matin  jusqu  au  foyre,  a  grans  peyne  peui  elle  gagner  son  payn. 
4tb.  I  knytt  or  bind  together  -  -  Je  annexe.  In  all  probability  the 
princess  was  accustomed  to  knit^  and  consequently  was  obliged  to 
learn  those  French  expressions  which  related  to  her  work. 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine^  1782,  vol.  lii.  p.  SSQ:  From  an  au* 
thentic  and  curious  household  book  kept  during  the  life  of  Sir  Tho. 
L'Estrange,  Knt.  of  Hunstanton,  in'Norfolk^  by  his  lady  Ann, 
daughter  of  the  lord  Vaux,  are  the  following  entries : 

1533.  25  H.  S.  7  Sept.    Peyd  for  4  peyr  of  knytt  hose  -  viii  s. 

1538.  80  H.  8.  3  Oct.    two  peyr  of  knytt  hose  -is. 

It  18  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  mentioned  were  for  Sir  Thomas, 
and  the  latter  for  his  children.  The  genuineness  of  this  account  is 
foUy  proved  in  the  same  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Mag,  p.  43 1. 

f  The  act  made  on  this  occasion  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
old  or  new  editions  of  the  Statutes  at  large.  It  b  omitted  in  that 
published  at  London,  1735,  fol.  ii.  p.  63,  because  it  was  afterwards 
aanulled.  Smit,h>  in  Memoirs  of  wool,  Lond.  1747>  6vo«  i.  p.  Sg, 
•ays  it  was  never  printed;  but  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  the 
acta  of  King  Edward  VI,  printed  by  Richard  Grafton^  1652,  foL 
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It  neverthekss  can  be  proved^  that  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  that  is  in  1558, 
there  were  many  who  wore  ^stockings  of  cloth ; 
for  Dr.  Sands,  who  was  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York,  sent  for  a  tailor  to  measure  him  for  a  pair 
of  hose.*  This  might  serve  to  confirm  the  as* 
sertion  of  Stow,  that  stockings  were  not  knit  in 
England  till  six  years  after.    But  according  to  the 

The  following  passage  from  this  collection,  whicli  is  so  scarce  even 
in  England  that  it  is  not  named  in  Ameses  typographical  antiquities^ 
is  given  in  the  Gentleman* i  Magazine,  vol.  liii.  P.  1^  p.  12?:  In 
this  acte  limitinge  the  tymes  for  buieing  and  sellyng  of  woUes,  men« 
tion  is  made  of  chamblettes,  wolstende,  saies,  stamine,  knitte  hose, 
hnitte  peticotet,  knitte  gloves,  knitie  siieves,  hattes^  eoives,  cappes« 
arrasse,  tapissery,  coverletteti  girdles^  or  any  other  thing  used  to  be 
made  of  wooile. 

*  This  account  it  to  be  found  in  HolUnshecfs  Chronicles,  Lond. 
1587,  fol.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 148.  Dr.  Sands  at  his  going  to  bed  in  Hurle- 
•ton  s  hoose,  he  had  a  paire  of  hose  newlie  made,  that  were  too  long 
for  him.  For  while  be  was  in  the  Tower,  a  tailor  was  admitted  to 
make  him  a  pair  of  hose.  One  came  in  to  him  whose  name  was 
Beniamin,  dwelling  in  Birchin  lane;  he  mig^t  not  speak  to  him 
or  come  to  him  to  take  measure  of  him,  but  onelie  to  look  upon 
his  1^;  he  made  the  hobe,  and  they  weire  two  inches  too  long. 
These  hose  he  praied  the  good  wife  of  the  house  to  send  to  some 
tailor  to  cut  his  hose  two  inches  shorter.  The  wife  required  the 
boy  of  the  house  to  carrie  them  to  the  next  tailor,  Which  was  Ben- 
iamin  that  made  them.  The  boy  required  him  to  cut  the  hose. 
He  said  I  am  not  the  maister's  tailor.  Saith  the  boy,  because  j9 
are  our  next  neighbour,  and  my  maister't  tailor  dwelleth  far  ofiF,  j 
come  to  you.  Beniamin  took  the  hose  and  looked  upon  them,  he 
took  bis  handle  work  in  hand,  and  said,  these  are  not  thy  maistei'a 
hose,  but  Dr.  Sands,  them  j  made  in  the  Tower.--*A  short  history 
of  this  man  is  given  in  J^^ancis  Goodwin*s  Rerum  4nglicarum  Hen-' 
rico  VIII,  EdwardoYI,  et Maria  regnantihus  Annales,  Hag»*Goni% 
1653,  Xi^mo.  p.  373*  « 
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testimonies  alt-^ady  produced^  this  cannot  be  true. 
It  is  much  tnore  credible,  that  the  clergy  and  old 
people,  who  are  not  ready  to  adopt  new  modes, 
trore  some  years  later  the  old-fa$hioned  stockings 
of  cloth,  which,  in  all  probability,  were  similar  to 
our  gaiters. 

It  might  be  mentioned  as  a  farther  proof,  if  ne* 
cessary,  of  breeches  and  stockings  being  consi- 
dered, long  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
as  separate  parts  of  dress,  that  in  the  catalogue 
then  drawn  up  of  the  revenue  of  the  bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  it  is  stated,  that  be  received,  as  a  perqui- 
site, on  the  death  of  every  clergyman  who  had  a 
Jiving^  his  best  breeches  and  stockings. ''^ 

About  1577,  that  is,  ten  years  after  the  period  of 
ihe  invention  as  given  by  Stow,  knitting  must  have 
been  common  throughout  all  England,  and  prac- 
tited  even  iil  viUages.  Harrison  rdati^  in  bis 
Description  of  that  countfy,  where  he  speaks  of 
the  principal  indigenous  trees,  that  the  bark  of  the 
alder  wa^  used  by  the  wives  of  the  peasants  for 
dyeing  the  stockings  which  they  had  knitted. f 

*  Iteiii>  his  best  coat,  jerkin^  doul^,  and  breeches.  Item,  his 
hose  or  nether  stockings,  shoes^  and  garters.  These  words  are  (|uoted 
in  the  Gentleman's  Maganne,  17S3,  p.  38,  from  a  work  entitled  A 
Surv^  of  the  cathedral  church  qfSt.  Asaph,  By  Browne  Willis. 
Lood.  17S0,  8fo. 

f  This  accf^Bnt  may  be  fbund  ih  the  first  part  oiffoUkukecPs  Chro' 
nkle,  fint  prints  in  W7,  p.  S13  :  The  bark  of  the  alder  is  not  un- 
profitable lo  die  blaek  Withall,  and  therefore  much  us^d  by  oar 
oountrie  wives  in  colouring  their  knit  hosen. 
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According  to  the  well-known  poet  George  Gas* 
Coigne,*  the  greatest  ornaments  in  dress,  about  the 
year  1576,  were  knit  silk  stockings  and  Spanish 
leather  shoes. 

About  1579f  and  not  1570  as  stated  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  when  Queen  Elizabeth 
,was  at  Norwich,  several  female. cf^ildren  appeared 
before  her,  some  of  whom  were  spinning  worsted 
yarn,  and  others  knitting  worsted  yarn  hoscf 

The  art  of  knitting  stockings  would  be  much 
older  in  Germany  than  in  France  or  in  England ; 
and  Chatterton  at  any  rate,  would  be  freed  from 
the  charge  of  com^mitting  an  anachronism,  were  it 
true,  as  Micraslius  wrote,  in  the  year  1639,  that 
,the  consort  of  the  duke  of  Pomerania,  who  died 
in  1417,  when  she  could  no  longer  sew  or  em- 
broider, amused  herself  with  knitting.;]:  But  it  is 
very  probable  that  this  good  man  committed  an 

•  In  his  satyre  called  The  steel  of  glass :  la  silk  knitt  hose,  and 
Spanish  leather  shoes.  This  satyre  I  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing;  bat  I  know  from  Wood*s  Athena  Oxonienses,  the  second 
edit.  Lond.  1721,  fol.  i.  p.  I90,  that  it  was  written  in  1576. 

f  In  HoUinshed,  as  above,  third  part,  p.  129O:  Upon  the  stage 
there  stood  at  the  one  end  eight  small  women  children,  spinning 
worsted  yarne,  and  at  the  other  as  manie  knitting  of  worsted  yarn 
hose. 

X  Job.  Micrselii  erstes  Buch  des  alten  Pommerlandes.  Stetiu 
1639,  4to.  p.  388 :  Duke  Bogislaus  VIII  suffered  himself  at  length 
to  be  overcome  by  love,  and  married  Sophia,  daughter  of  Procopius 
margrave  of  Moravia,  who  was  a  very  prudent  and  moderate  lady. 
In  her  old  age,  when  her  sight  became  bad,  so  that  she  was  inca- 
pable of  sewing  or  embroidering,  she  never  put  the  knitting  needle 
VOL.  IV.  •  X 
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anachronism,  like  Chatter  ton;  and,  in  order  to  show 
the  industry  of  the  duchess,  named  those  occu- 
pations which  were  usual  in  his  own  time. 

In  Germany,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present,  stock- 
ing-knitters occur,  for  the  first  time,  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  under  the  name  y 
of  hosenst richer f  a  term  which,  in  Lower  Saxony, 
is  still  not  uncommon.  At  Hamburgh  the  people 
say  hasenkniitter,  and  use  the  word  hase  for  stock- 
ings.* In  Berlin  there  wer?  stockipg-knitters 
about  the  year  1590.t  In  many  countries  they 
bad  a  particular  guild ;  and  this  is  the  case,  at 
present,  in  the  duchy  of  Wirtemberg,  where  they 
are  entirely  different  from  those  who  work  at  the 
loom,  and  who  are  called  stocking-weavers.  Each 
have  their  own  regulations,  in  which  it  is  ordered 
that  the  stocking-knitters,  shall  wear  no  articles 
wove,  that  is  knit,  in  a  loom,  and  the  stocking- 
weavers  no  articles  knit  with  the  hand.J:'    That 

out  of  her  hands,  as  is  written  in  our  .chronicles.    The  rhymes 
which  she  always  had  in  her  mouth  are  remarkable : — 
Nicht  beten^  gern  spatzieren  gehn. 
Oft  im  Fenster  und  vorm  Spiegel  stehn, 
Viel  geredet,  und  wenig  gethan^ 
Mein  Kind,  da  ist  nichts  Fettes  an. 
«<  Never  to  pray ;  to  be  fond  of  walking ;  to  stand  often  at  the  win- 
dow and  before  the  looking-glass ;  to  talk  much  and  do  little ;  is 
not,  my  child,  the  way  to  be  rich." 
•  Richey  Idioticon,  p.  89. 

t  Nicolai  Beschreibung  von  Berlin.    Erste  Ausg.  p.  176. 
X  Weisser  Recht  der  Handwerker.    Stutgard  1779,  Svo.  p.  16, 
and  pp.  416,  4l6.    The  regulations  respecting  the  Wirtemberg 
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knitting  however^  may  be  left  free,  as  an  occa* 
sional  occupation  to  every  one,  the  following 
words  are  inserted  in  the  regulations  of  the  stock- 
ing-knitters :  "  Poor  people,  who,  through  want  of 
other  means,  procure  a  subsistence  by  knitting 
stockings,  and  those  who  at  the  gates  keep  watch 
for  themselves  or  others,  and  at  the  same  time 
knit,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  wear  whatever  they  make 
with  their  own  hands." 

The  German  terms  of  art  which  relate  to  knit- 
ting are  older  than  the  art  itself;  for  they  are  all 
borrowed  from  the  making  of  nets :  kniitten,  knut* 
men^  kniitholZy  kniitspan^  stricken  and  stricknadel, 
and  also  mascheny  are  all  terms  which  occur  in  the 
fisbing-regulatioils  of  Brandenburgh,  for  the  year 
1574,  and  no  doubt  earlier.  The  tricoter  of  the 
French  had  the  same  origin  as  the  German  word 
stricken:  Trica  was  a  lock  of  hair,  a  noose;  and 
tricare  signified  to  entangle,  and  deceive.  Lacer 
is  derived  from  laqs^  a  rope,  a  noose;  and  this 
comes  from  laqueus.  The  English  word  stocking 
is  derived  from  stocky  truncus,  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
a  word  still  retained  by  the  German  foresters,  who 
in  the  Lqw  German  speak  of  rooting  out  stocks. 

Silk  stockings,  however,  in  consequence  of  their 

hose  and  stocking-knitters  are  added^  by  way  of  appendix,  to  the 
Samlung  JFirtemlergischer  Handwerksordnungen,  Stutgart  1738, 
8vo.  The  regulations  respecting  the  stocking-weavers  of  the  year 
1750  may  be  found  in  the  Samlung,  p.  2041,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  guilds  ^re  defined,  art.  14,  p.  2059. 

X  2 
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high  price  were,  for  a  long  time,  used  only  on  very 
grand  occasions.  Henry  II,  king  of  France,  wore 
such  stockings,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  marriage 
of  bis  sister  with  the  duke  of  Savoy,  in  1659.* 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1575,  the  consort  of  GeofFroy  Camus  de 
Fontcarre,  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  state, 
would  not  wear  silk  stockings  given  to  her  by  a 
nurse,  who  lived  at  court,  as  a  Christmas  present, 
because  she  considered  them  to  be  too  gay.  f  In 
the  year  1569,  when  the  privy-counsellor  Barthold 
von  Mandelsloh,  who  had  been  envoy  to  many 
diets  and  courts,  appeared  on  a  week-day  at  court, 
with  silk  stockings,  which  he  had  brought  from 
Italy,  the  margrave  John  of  Custrin  said  to  him, 
"  Barthold,  I  have  silk  stockings  also ;  but  I  wear 
them  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays. J  The  cele- 
brated Leonard  Thurneisser,  however,  who  lived 
at  the  court  of  Brandenburgh,  about  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  wore  silk  stockings  daily, 
and  in  general  dressed  very  magnificently  in  silk 
and  velvet.^ 

*  This  we  are  told  by  Mezeray  in  AhrSg^  de  Vhistoirt  de  France, 
Aiiist.  1696,  ISmo.  vi^  p.  S98,  where  he  speaks  of  the  silk  manu- 
factories under  Henry  IV. 

t  Saintfoix  Versuch  in  der  Geschichte  von  Paris,  v.  p.  41. 

\  This  account  is  given  from  written  information  in  Mohsen's 
Beitrdgen  zur  Geschichte  der  fVissenschqften  in  Brandenburg,  Ber- 
in  1783, 4to.  p.  87- 

§  Mohsen  ut  supra. 
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KDitting  with  wires,  the  method  of  which  I 
iiave  hitherto  spoken,  ha3  always  appeared  to  me 
.jso  ingenious,  that  I  conceived  the  inventor  of  it 
must  have  had  a  pattern  to  serve  as  a  guide. 
This  pattern  I  think  I  have  discovered.  Wire* 
workers,  and  other  artists  who  use  wire,  exercised 
their  ingenuity  some  centuries  ago,  more  than  at 
present,  in  making  wire  screens  -  in  various  ways  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  many  of  them  pro- 
duced articles  which  even  at  present,  though  not 
suited  to  the  modern  taste,  deserve  admiration. 
Works  of  this  kind  may  still  be  found  in  old 
churches.  The  art  of  making  them  has  often 
been  considered  as  too  difficult  for  human  hands ; 
and  hence  popular  tradition  has  asserted,  that  the 
artists  were  assisted  by  the  devil.  A  tale  of  this 
kind  is  still  related,  though  no  longer  believed,  to 
those  whose  curiosity  induces  them  to  view  the 
wire  screen  which  surrounds  the  baptismal  font  in 
St.  Mary  s  church  at  Wismar,  and  which  is  plaited 
or  wove  in  so  ingenious  a  manner,  as  if  wtth 
ropes,  that  neither  the  beginning  nor  end  of  the 
wires  can  be  observed.*  A  similar  legend  is  told 
to  strangers,  when  shown  the  screen  around  the 
pulpit  in  the  cathedral  of  Lubec,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  wa3  made  in  1 572.t  It  is 
not  improbable  that  among  works  of  this  kind, 

•  Zeiler*s  Itinerarium  Germaniae,  i.  p.  372. 
t  Die  begluckte  stadt  Lubeck  oder  Morgenweg  Beschreibung  der 
stadl  Lubeck,  Liib.  1697*  8vo.  p.  l6s. 
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some  may  be  found  made  with  meshes,  as  if  formed 
by  knitting.  Our  pin-makers  cka  construct  some 
much  more  ingenious.  That  I  might  be  better 
able  in  my  technological  lectures  to  convey  to  my 
pupils  an  idea  of  knittii^g,  I  made  a  drawing  on 
the  subject,  and  caused  a  pin-maker  to  weave  for 
me  a  small  screen  of  brass  wire.  This  work  is 
easy,  because  it  is  executed  in  a  frame  of  strong 
but  pliable,  wire.  I  suspect,  therefore,  that  some 
one  first  tried  to  make  an  imitation  of  such  a  wire 
net  with  yarn,  and  in  one  expanded  piece,  for 
which  only  two  or  three  small  sticks  would  be  ne- 
cessary. Instead  of  having  a  frame,  the  inventor, 
it  is  probable,  fastened  to  his  clothes  the  stidc  on 
which  the  meshes  were  made,  or  on  which  he 
knitted ;  but  afterwards  empl6yed  a  sheath  to  per* 
form  that  service.  Thus,  most  of  the  Wirtemberg 
stocking-knitters,  at  present,  knit  with  two  wires 
and  a  sheath.  Hence  their  stockings,  like  those 
wove  in  the  stocking*loom,  are  sewed  or  have  a 
seam  behind. 

Among  the  master-pieces  of  the  Wirtemberg 
stocking-knitters,  a  carpet  of  beautiful  flower- 
work  and  figures  is  mentioned  in  their  regulations.* 
It  is  milled,  and  when  spread  out  measures  three 
ells  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth.  It 
is  probable  that  some  person,  by  repeated  trials, 
found  out  the  method  of  knitting  in  a  circular- 

•  Page  16. 
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form ;  but  for  this  purpose  several  wires  would  be 
necessary.  In  order  to  render  this  iniproved  art 
of  knitting  similar  to  the  old  method,  the  meshes 
were  so  arranged,  that  the  stockings  seemed  to 
have  a  seam,  for  which  however  there  was  no  oc- 
casion. The  sheath  which  was  fastened  to  the 
left  side,  was  long  retained  by  our  knitters ;  but  as 
it  retarded  the  work,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  body  in  an  uneasy  posture,  injurious  to 
the  growth  of  young  and  industrious  persons^ 
means  were  devised  to  dispense  with  it  and  to 
knit  with  much  less  restraint.  In  this  manner, 
the  art  was  brought  to  its  present  perfection ;  and 
it  must  excite  no  small  astonishment  when  it  is 
considered  that  it  was  invented  all  at  once,  and  by 
one  person. 

The  invention  of  the  stocking-loom  is  worthy 
of  more  admiration,  when  one  reflects  that  it  was 
not  a  matter  of  accident,  like  most  of  the  great 
discoveries,  but  the  result  of  talents  and  genius. 
It  is  a  machine  exceedingly  complex,  consisting 
df  two  thousand  parts,  which,  in  a  moment  al- 
most, can  make  two  hundred  meshes  or  loops, 
without  requiring  much  skill  or  labour  in  the 
workman.  I  should  here  insert  what  Perault  has 
said  with  great  propriety  on  this  subject,  had  I 
not  already  giveikit  in  the  fifth  edition  of  my  In- 
troduction to  Technology.*  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  there  are  few  descriptions  of  this  machine ; 

*  Anleitung  zur  Technologie,  p.  100. 
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and  that  those  published  do  not  fully  answer  the 
purpose.*  My  object  is  merely  the  question,  Who 
was  the  inventor,  in  what  country,  and  at  what 
time  did  he  live?  and  I  can  say,  that  after  the 
most  diligent  research,  it  does  not  appear  subject 
to  any  doubt,  as  some  have  hitherto  believed. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cromwell,  the  stock- 
ing-knitters of  London  presented  a  petition,  in 
which  they  requested  permission  to  establish  a 
guild.  In  this  petition  they  gave  to  the  protector 
an  account  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  importance 
of  their  art  or  trade;  and^ there  can  be  notdtubt, 
that  this  well-written  document  contains  the  oUest 
authentic  information  in  regard  to  this  invention, 

*  The  descriptions  of  the  stocking-loom  illustrated  by  figures^ 
with  which  I  am  acquainted^  are  as  follows:  The  fir^t,  but  most 
imperfect,  is  in  Notiinghamia  vetus  et  nova,  or  An  historical  account 
qfthe  town  of  Nottingham.  By  Charles  Deering.  Nottingham, 
1751^  4to.  in  the  Appendix,  p.  364.  The  neict  is  to  be  found  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  EncyclopHie,  printed  at  Paris,  1751,  fol. 
|x.  94 — 1 13.  The  figures  are  in  the  first  volume  of  the  second  part 
of  the  Planches,  and  make  eleven  plates,  eight  of  which  are  full 
sheets.  The  third  is  in  Jacobson*s  Schauplatz  der  zeug-manu- 
facturen,  Berlin  1776,  Svo.  p.  515.  The  description  is  better  than 
the  preceding,  but  the  figures  are  bad.  The  fourth  is  in  Sprengett 
and  Hartwigs  Handwerken  und  Kunsten,  Fur^fxeknier  Samlung, 
p.  90,  Berlin  1777>  8vo;  for  the  most  part  an  extract  onlyfram 
the  before-mentioned  works,  but  with  additions :  the  plates,  how- 
ever>  are  bad.  The  fifth  is  that  given  by  Roland  de  la  Piatiertfi^in 
Encyclop^die  methodique  des  mamsfactures,  arts,  et  metiers,  torn.  i. 
Paris  1785,  4to.  p.  3  ;  but  the  figures  relate  chiefly  to  new  alter-^ 
ations  made  in  the  loom.  The  sixth  is  in  J,  F.  Lehmann  Beschrei- 
Jiung  des  Strumpfstrickerstuhls,  Hannover,  Svo.  1802.  This  I  have 
pot  seen. 
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which  was  then  scarcely  fifty  years  old.  On  that 
account,  every  thing  must  have  been  fresh  in  the 
memory  of  those  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up;  every 
circumstance  could  easily  be  examined;  and  the 
petitioners  must  have  been  sensible  that  their  mis-* 
representations,  for  which  however  they  had  no  rea- 
son, could  easily  be  contradicted.  However  un* 
important  my  research'  may  appear,  it  gave  me^ 
much  pleasure  to  find  a  copy  of  this  petition  in 
Deering's  Account  of  Nottingham,  already  men- 
tioned, in  which  the  author  has  collected  many 
authentic  circumstances  from  the  records  of  that 
towo,  where  the  loom  was  first  employed  and  en- 
riched many  families,  and  whence  the  use  of  it 
was  spread  all  over  England  and  Europe.* 

From  these  it  appears  that  the  real  inventor 
wa^  William  Lee,  whose  name  in  the  petition  is 
written  Lea,  a  native  of  Wood  borough,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, a  village  about  seven  miles  distant 

*  Nottinghamia  vetas  et  nova,  p.  90  and  301.  The  following 
passage  occurs  in  the  petition,  p.  302 :  Which  trade  is  properly 
8tiled  framework-knitting,  because  it  is  direct  and  absolute  knit- 
work in  the  stitches  thereof,  nothing  different  therein  from  the 
OMiunon  way-of  knitting  (not  much  more.antiently  for  publick  use 
^ctised  in  this  nation  than  this),  but  only  in  the  numbers  of  nee- 
dles, at  an  instant  working  in  this,  more  than  in  the  other  by  an 
hundred  for  one,  set  in  an  engine  or  frame  composed  of  above  2000 
pieces  of  smith,  joiners,  and  turners  work,  after  so  artificial  and  exact 
a  manner  that,  by  the  judgement  of  all  beholders,  it  far  excels  in  the 
ingenuity,  curiosity,  and  subtilty  of  the  invention  and  contexture, 
all  other  frames  or  instruments  of  manufacture  in  use  in  any  known 
jpart  of  the  world. 
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from  the  town  of  Nottinghatn.  He  was  heir  to  a 
considerable  freehold  estate,  and  a  graduate  of  St. 
John's  college  Cambridge.  It  is  reported,  that 
being  enamoured  of  a  young  country-girl,  who 
during  his  visits  paid  more  attention  to  her  work, 
which  was  knitting,  than  to  her  lover  and  his  pro- 
posals, he  endeavoured  to  find  out  a  machine, 
which  might  facilitate  and  forward  the  operation 
of  knitting,  and  by  these  means  afford  more  leisure 
to  the  object  of  his  affection  to  converse  with  him. 
Love  indeed  is  fertile  in  inventions,  and  gave  rise, 
it  is  said,  to  the  art  of  painting ;  but  a  machine  so 
complex  in  its  parts  and  so  wonderful  in  its  effects, 
would  seem  to  require  longer  and  quieter  re- 
flection, more  judgment,  and  more  time  and  pa- 
tience, than  can  be  expected  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  violently  in  love.  But  even  if  the  cause 
should  appear  problematical,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  inventor,  whom  most  of  the 
English  writers  positively  assert  to  have  been  Wil- 
liam Lee. 

Aaron  Hill  seems  to  make  the  stocking-loom, 
younger,  and  relates  the  cir/:umstance  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  student  of  Oxford  was  so  im- 
prudent as  to  marry  at  an  early  period,  without 
money  and  without  income.  His  young  wife, 
however,  was  able  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life  by  knitting;  but  as  the  natural  consequences  of 
love,  an  increase  of  family,  was  likely  to  render  this 
soon  insufHcient,  the  husband  invented  a  machine 
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by  which  knitting  could  be  performed  in  a  speedier 
and  more  profitable  manner.  Having  thos  com* 
pleted  a  stocking-loom,  he  became  by  its  means  a 
man  of  considerable  wealthy*  If  the  relation  here 
given  be  true,  this  premature  marriage  might  be 
called,  rather  a  stroke  of  genius,  than  an  act  of 
folly,  as  in  many  instances  is  the  case.  But  Hill,  in 
his  account,  gives  neither  names,  date,  nor  proofs ; 
and  as  he  seems  to  have  formed  it  from  an  imper* 
feet  remembrance  of  what  he  had  heard  or  read  in 
regard  to  Lee,  it  is  not  worthy  of  further  examina- 
tion.f 

Deering  says  expressly,  that  Lee  made  the  first 
loom  in  the  year  1589;  and  this  account  has 
been  adopted  by  Anderson  and  most  of  the  English 
writers.  In  the  stocking-weavers'  hall,  at  London, 
is  an  old  painting,  in  which  Lee  is  represented 
pointing  out  his  loom  to  a  female  knitter,  who  is 
standing  near  him ;  and  below  it  is  seen  an  inscrip- 

•  This  account  may  be  found  in  An  Account  of  iht  rise  andpro' 
gress  qf  the  Beech'oil  invention,  by  Aaron  Hill,  Lond.  1715,  8vo. 
p.  10.  This  small  work  was  not  known  to  Haller,  else  he  would 
have  mentioned  it  in  his  Biblioth.  hotan. 

+  Equally  unworthy  of  credit  is  the  following  account,  which 
may  be  found  under  the  word  Slocking,  in  Chambers's  Cyclopedia, 
by  Ree8>  Lond.  1783,  4  vol.  fol.  The  editor,  after  relating  the  in- 
vention of  Lee,  for  which  he  refers  to  the  BihUotheca  topograph, 
Britannia,  no.  7,  says :  This  account  of  the  invention,  he  adds,  is 
most  generally  received,  though  it  has  also  been  attributed  to  a  Mr* 
Robinson  curate  of  Thurcaston,  in  Leicestershire.  The  first  frame, 
we  are  told,  was  brought  into  Hinckley,  before  the  year  l640>  by 
frUliam  Iliffe. 
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tion  with  the  date  1589,  which  was  the  year  of  the 
invention.'^  Other  accounts  make  it  somewhat 
later.  Thus  Howell,  after  relating  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  obtained  the  first  stockings  in  1561, 
says  that  thirty-nine  years  after  the  loom  was  in- 
vented by  Lee,  in  which  case  the  period  would  be 
iGOO.f  In  the  petition  of  the  stocking-'knitters  it 
is  stated,  that  the  loom,  at  that  time,  bad  been 
found  out  about  fifty  years.  It  is  to  be'regretted 
that  this  document  has  no  date;  but  as  Cromwell 
reigned  from  1653  to  1658,  the  invention  would 
fall  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  it  belongs  to 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth. 


•  Von  Uffenbach  says,  in  his  Reisen,  W,  p.  671,  that  he  saw 
the  painting.  The  inscription  may  be  found  in  A  New  View  of  Lon- 
don, This  work,  which  was  printed  at  London,  in  17O8,  in  two 
Svo.  volumes,  I  have  not  been  able  to  procure ;  but  Mr.  Beneke,  our 
librarian,  to  whose  extensive  knowledge  of  the  English  literature 
1  have  been  often  indebted,  showed  me  the  inscription  in  a  Survey  of 
London,  by  Robert  Seymour,  Lond.  1733,  vol.  i.  p.  603 :  In  the 
year  I689  the  ingenious  William  Lee,  Master  of  arts  of  St.  Johns 
college  Cambridge,  devised  this  profitable  art  for  stockings  (but 
being  despised  went  to  France)  yet  of  iron  to  himself,  but  to  us  and 
others  of  gold ;  in  memory  of  whom  this  is  here  painted. 

t  In  his  History  of  the  world,  already  quoted,  p.  17 1 :  Nine  and 
thirty  years  after  was  invented  the  weaving  of  silk  stockings,  waists 
coats,  and  divers  other  things,  by  engines,  or  steel  looms,  by  William 
Lee,  Master  of  arts  of  St.  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  a  native  of 
Nottingham,  who  taught  the  art  in  England  and  France,  as  his  ser- 
vants in  Spain,  Venice,  and  Ireland  5  and  his  device  so  well  took, 
that  now  in  London  his  artificers  are  become  a  cooipany,  having  an 
hall  and  a  master,  like  as  other  societies. 
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.  Lee  instructed  his  brother  James  in  the  use  of 
the  loom^  and  took  apprentices  and  assistants, 
with  whom  he  carried  on  business,  for  some  years, 
at  Calverton,  a  village  five  miles  distant  from 
Nottingham.  On  this  account,  Calverton  has 
by  some  been  considered  as  his  birth-place.  He 
showed  his  work  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in 
1603,  and  requested  from  that  princess  some  sup- 
port or  remuneration;  but  he  obtained  neither, 
and  was  impeded  ratlier  than  assisted  in  his  under- 
taking. Under  these  circumstances,  Lee  accepted 
an  invitation  from  Henry  IV  king  of  France,  who 
had  heard  of  this  invention,  and  promised  to  give 
a  handsome  reward  to  the  author  of  it.  He, 
therefore,  carried  nine  journeymen  and  several 
looms  to  Rouen  in  Normandy,  where  he  worked 
with  great  approbation ;  but  the  king  being  assas- 
sinated and  internal  commotions  having  taken 
place,  Lee  fell  into  great  distress,  and  died  soon 
after  at  Paris.  Two  only  of  his  people  remained 
in  France,  one  of  whom  was  still  alive  when  the 
before-mentioned  petition  was  presented  to  Crom* 
well.  Seven  of  them  returned  to  England ;  and 
these,  with  a  person  named  Aston,  who  at  first 
was  a  miller  at  Thoroton,  the  place  of  his  birth,* 

*  Of  this  Aston  the  following  account  is  to  be  found  in  The  An* 
/t9Ut/ttfiq^JVb//8n^&amsAtr^,  by  Robert  Thoroton,  London  l677,  fol. 
p.  897 :  At  Calverton  was  born  William  Lee,  Master  of  arts  in 
Cambridge,  and  heir  to  a  pretty  freehold  here ;  who  seeing  a  woman 
knit,  invented  a  loom  to  knit,  in  which  he  or  his  brother  James 
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but  afterwards  an  apprentice  of  Lee,  by  whom  he 
bad  been  left  behind  in  England,  where.be  made 
some  improvements  in  the  loom,  laid  the  fouada^ 
tion  of  the  stocking-manufactory  in  that  country. 
The  number  of  masters  increased  there  in  the 
course  of  fifty  years  so  much,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  unite  them  into  one  guild ;  for  which 
Cromwell,  however,  in  consequence  of  reasoQs  not 
known,  refused  the  proper  sanction ;  but  in  1663 
they  received  letters  patent,  which  gave  them  <^rT 
tain  privileges  to  the  extent  of  ten  miles  round 
London. 

In  the  year  1614,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  Anr 
tonio  Correr,  persuaded  an  apprentice  Henry 
Mead,  by  the  promise  of  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  to  go  with  a  loom  to  Venice  for  a  stated 
time,  and  to  teach  there  the  use  of  it.  Mead  met 
with  a  favourable  reception  in  that  city,  and  was 
much  admired  ;  but  the  loom  becoming  deranged, 
and  no  person  at  Venice  being  able  to  repair  it,  when 
the  time  of  his  agreement  was  expired,  he  returned 
to  England.  The  Venetians  had  not  resolution 
enough  to  continue  the  attempt;  and  sent  the  da- 
maged loom,  together  with  some  bad  imitations  of 

performed  and  exercised  before  Queen  Elizabeth^  and  leaving  it  to 
-  -  -  -  Aston  his  apprentice,  went  beyond  the  seas,  and  was  thereby 
esteemed  the  author  of  that  ingenious  engine,  wherewith  they  now 

weave  silk  and  other  stockings.    This Aston  added  some- 

thing  to  his  master's  invention ;  he  was  some  time  a  miller  at  Thoro- 
ton,  nigh  which  place  he  was  bom  (Ex  relatione  Johanois  Story, 
gen.) 
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it  to  London,  where  they  were  sold  for  a  mere 
trifle. — Such  is  the  account  given  in  the  petition 
before  mentioned. 

ZanOy  however,  an  Italian  writer,*  asserts,  on 
the  authority  of  information  preserved  in  manu^ 
script  among  fanrily  documents,  that  Correr  carried 
two  stocking-weavers  with  looms  to  Venice ;  that 
he  immediately  placed  under  them  four  appren* 
tices,  and  when  t-hey  went  back  to  England  sent 
with  them  a  boy>  who  returned  to  Venice  welt  in- 
structed in  the  art,  and  who  continued  to  carry  on 
business  there  with  great  success.  Giambattista 
Carli  of  Gemona,  a  smith  who  worked  in  steel, 
saw  the  loom  at  Venice,  which  had  been  made 
after  the  model  of  those  brought  from  England 
and  sold  to  Francesco  Alpruni  of  Udina.  In  a 
short  time  a  great  many  stockings  were  manufac- 
tured there,  and  sent  for  sale,  chiefly  to  Gradisca 
in  Austria.  But,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty 
of  the  Venetito  stocking- knitters,  an  order  was 
issued  that  Carli  should  make  no  more  looms;  and 
this  productive  branch  of  business  at  Udina  was 
so  much  deranged,  that  the  masters  removed  with 
their  looms  to  Gradisca,  where  the  inhabitants  of 
Udina  were  obliged  to  purchase  such  stockings  as 
they  had  occasion  to  use. 

Some  years  after  the  stocking-loom  had  been  in- 

*  Dclr  Agricoltura,  deirarti,  c  del  commercio.  Lettere  di  Anto* 
nio  Zanon.    In  Venezia  17^3,  8vo.  ii.  p.  J 34. 
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troduced  at  Venice,  Abraham  Jones,  who  under^ 
stood  stocking- weaving  and  the  construction  of  the 
loom,  though  never  regularly  taught,  went  with 
some  assistants  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  worked 
on  his  own  account  two  or  three  years,  till  he  and 
his  people  were  carried  off  by  a  contageous  dis- 
ease. The  looms,  because  no  one  could  use  them, 
were  sent  to  London  and  sold  for  a  low  price.  In 
the  petition  to  Cromwell  the  masters  state,  with 
great  satisfaction,  that  in  this  manner  the  trade 
had  remained  in  England,  and  that  it  may  be  ex- 
clusively retained  in  their  native  country,  they 
wish  for  the  establishment  of  a  privileged  com- 
pany. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  proved  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  stocking-loom  was  invented  by 
William  Lee,  an  Englishman,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century;  and  this  is  admitted  by  some 
French  writers,  such  as  Voltaire*  and  the  editor 
of  the  first  Encyclopedie^  whom  the  author  of  the 
Encyclopedic  mithodiquc^  however  finds  fault  with. 
Other  French  writers,  who  are  the  more  numerous 
party,  wish  to  ascribe  the  honour  of  this  invention 
to  one  of  their  own  countrymen ;  but  the  proofs 
they  bring  are  so  weak  that  they  scarcely  deserve 
notice.     Savary,  perhaps,  is  the  first  person  who 

•  Le  Si^cle  <!•  Louis  XIV,  according  to  the  Berlin  edition  of 
1751,  ISmo.  ti.  p.  118  :  On  sait  que  le  ministere  acheta  en  Angle-- 
lerre  le  secret  de  cette  machine  ingenieuse,  avec  laquelie  on  faitle» 
))as  dix  fois  plus  promptement  qu  ^  Taiguille. 
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publicly  ventured  to  support  this  instance  of  Gallic 
vanity ;  at  any  rate  he  is  quoted  by  the  more  mo- 
dern writers  as  their  authority,  when  they  wish  to 
contradict  the  English. 

According  to  his  account^  a  Frenchman,  of 
whom  however  he  knows  nothing  further,  invent- 
ed the  stocking-loom ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  using  it  in  hisowncoun^ 
try,  went  with  it  to  England.  The  utility  of  it 
being  soon  discovered  there,  it  was  forbidden, 
under  pain  of  death,,  to  carry  the  loom  or  a  model 
of  it  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  another  French* 
man,  respecting  whom  he  is  equally  ignorant, 
having  seen  the  loom,  the  form  of  it  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  his  memory,  that  on  his  return 
he  copied  it  exactly;  and  from  this  loom  all  the 
others  used  in  France  and  Holland  were  con- 
structed. Savary  adds :  did  the  invention  belong 
to  the  English,  who  are  accustomed  to  pay  due 
honour  to  those  who  discover  useful  things,  they 
undoubtedly  could  tell  the  name  of  the  ifiventor, 
which  however  they  are  not  able  to  do.  It  is 
very  strange  that  this  should  be  written  by  a 
Frenchman,  who  himself  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  French  inventor,  or  of  the  person  who  car- 
ried back  th^  invention.  No  order  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  the  stocking-loom  was  issued  in 
England  so  early,  else  it  would  certainly  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  petition  presented  to  Crom- 

VOL.  IV.  y 
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well-  It  was  oot  till  the  eighth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Williara  III,  that  is,  1696,  when  looms  were 
every  where  cooimon,  that  the  exportation  pf  them 
was  forbidden  ;*  probably,  because  the  best  were 
made  in  England,  and  it  was  wished  that  the  gra- 
dual improvement  of  them  should  be  kept  secret. 
The  penalty  also  was  not  death,  but  a  fine  and 
^confiscation  of  the  looms. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  air  of  pro- 
bc^bility  to  this  assertion  of  Savary,  by  the  relation 
of  an  apothecary,  in  the  HoteUDieu^  at  Paris. 
This  person  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  the  ia- 
ventor  was  a  journeyman  lock-smith  of  Lower 
Normandy,  who  gave  a  pair  of  silk  stockings,  bb 
own  workmanship,  to  Colbert,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  presented  to  Louis  XIV;  but  as  the 
tnarchands  bonetkrsy  who  dealt  in  articles  knit  ac- 
cording to  the  old  manner,  caused  several  loops  of 
these  stockings  to  be  cut  by  some  of  the  servants 
at  court,  whom  they  had  bribed  for  that  purpose, 
they  did  not  meet  with  approbation.  The  inventor 
was  so  hurt  by  this  disappointment,  that  he  sold 
the  loom  to  an  Englishman,  and  died  an  old  man 
in  the  ffotel-Dieu,  where  the  apothecary  became 
acquainted  with  him«f  It  was  necessary  to  expose 
the  lives  of  many  workmen,  and  even  of  some  men 
of  learning,   in  order  to  bring,  back  a  loom  t« 

*  Statutes  at  large,  vol.  ill.  p.  f  24. 

f  Journal  ^onoaii<^vxt^  Decemb,  1767* 
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France.  Rom^  de  la  Platiere  adds,  that  he  heard 
at  Nimes,  that  in  the  time  of  Colbert  a  person  of 
that  place,  named  Cavellier,  carried  the  first  loom 
to  France ;  and  that,  in  the  coarse  of  fifty  years^ 
the  number  of  the  looms  in  that  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood increased  to  some  thousands.  It  ap« 
pears  much  more  certain  that  the  stocking  manu- 
factory, as  Savary  asserts,  was  established  at  the 
caistle  of  Madrid  in  the  Bois  Boulogne,  near 
Paris,  in  the  year  1656,  under  the  direction  of 
John  Hindret. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  time  the  first  loom  was 
broqght  to  Germany  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this 
branch  of  manufacture  was  spread,  chiefly  by  the 
French  refugees  who  sought  shelter  in  that  coun- 
try, after  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
Winkelmann  says  expressly,  that  they  carried  the 
first  looms  to  Hesse.*  This  is  not  at  all  improba- 
ble, because  our  stocking  manufacturers  give 
French  names  to  every  part  of  their  looms,  as  well 
as  to  their  different  kinds  of  work.  Becher  boasts 
of  having  introduced  the  loom  at  Vienna,  and  of 
having  first  constructed  looms  of  wood.f  At  pre- 
senty  many  wooden  ones  are  made  at  Obernhau^ 

•  Beschreibung  von  Hessen,  1797,  i.  p.  391. 

f  Narrisehe  Weieheit  und  weise  Narheit.  Franckf.  l688,  ISmo. 
p.  17.  I  shall  in  the  last  place  remark^  that  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  to 
Vaget,  in  Uhle's  SylUtge  nova  Epist.  varii  arg.  iii.  p.  8d>  through  a 
lapse  of  memory  calls  the  loom,  of  which  he  wishes  for  an  accurate 
description,  a  Scotch  invention. 

yS 
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in  the  Erzgebiirge,  and  sold  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
eight  dollars ;  whereas  iron  ones,  of  the  most  infe- 
rior kind,  are  sold  in  Vogtland  for  sixty  or  seventy. 


HOPS. 

My  object,  in  this  article,  is  not  to  give  a  history 
of  beer,  because  for  that  purpose  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  define  accurately  the  different  kinds  of 
grain  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans ;  and  this  would  be  a  tedious,  as  well 
as  difficult,  and  to  me  a  very  unpleasant  labour ; 
as  I  should  be  obliged  to  controvert  a  great  many 
received  opinions.  I  shall  only  endeavour  to  an- 
swer the  question,  where  and  at  what  time  did 
hops  begin  to  be  used  as  an  addition  to  beer  ?  This 
subject  has  already  engaged  the  attention  of  two 
learned  men,*  whose  researches  I  shall  employ  and 
enlarge  by  my  own  observations. 

Hops,  at  present,   are  so  well  known,  that  a 

*  One  of  these^  in  particular^  is  J.  F.  Tresenreater,  in  A  Dister* 
toAon  on  Hopip  which  was  printed  at  Nurembei^»  l7bQ,  4to,  with 
a  preface  by  J.  Hjeumann,  but  without  the  author's  name.  From 
this  has  been  taken  the  whole  of  what  is  said  in  the  article  Hops  in 
the  Crerman  Encyclopiediay  though  the  editor^  professor  Murray/  no 
doubt  made  some  ^additions.  I  mention,  this,  though  I  am  under  no 
obligation  to  that  Encyclopaedia,  because  many  things  have  been  in* 
serted  in  it  from  my  collections  towards  a  History  of  inyentionSf 
without  any  acknowledgement. 
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formal  description  of  them  would  be  superfluous. 
I  think  it  necessary,  however,  for  the  sake  of  per* 
spicuity  to  state  what  follows.^  This  plant  at  pre* 
sent  grows  wild  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and 
in  Germany  is  common  in  the  hedges  and  fences. 
It  clings  to  the  trunks  of  trees^  and  often  climbs 
round  poles,  if  long  enough,  to  the  height  of  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  It  is  almost  every  where  rough  aiid 
sharp  to  the  touch,  and  sometimes  clammy.  The 
leaves  are  generally  divided  into  three  and  often 
into  five  indented  lobes;  but  the  upper  ones  are 
shaped  like  a  heart,  anj  undivided.  The  male 
plants  bear  flowers,  like  those  of  the  currant-bu$fa 
or  of  the  male  hemp;  the  female  plants  produce 
their  flowers  in  cones,  which  are  not  unlike  those 
of  the  fir,  except  that  the  latter  are  woody,  while 
the  former  are  foliaceous.  These  cones  only  are 
used  for  beer;  on  that  account  the  female  plants 
alone  are  cultivated,  and  irom  these  they  are  pick- 
ed and  dried  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  become  pul- 
verulent. They  are  transplanted  or  propagated  by 
means  of  seed- buds,  in  hop-grounds  properly  pre- 
pared, where  the  cones  become  larger  and  better 
than  those  of  the  wild  plants,  which  however  ai^ 
not  entirely  useless.  They  are  added  to  beer  to 
render  it  more  palatable,  by  giving  it  an  agreeable 
bitter  taste;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  it 
keep  longer;  and  it  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that 

*  See  Kerner's  Abbildongder  oeconomischeQ  pflanzen^  tab.  433^ 
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of  the  numerous  and  various  additions  which  sincii 
the  earliest  periods  have  been  tried,  none  has  better 
answered  the  purpose,  or  been  more  generally  em-> 
ployed. 

Among  the  botanists  of  the  last  two  centuries, 
who  perused  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  endeavoured  to  discover  those  pfatxits 
which  they  meant  to  describe,  many  imagined  that 
they  found  in  them  hops.  But  when  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  examine,  without  prejudice,  their  opi- 
nions, nothing  appears  but  a  very  slight  proba* 
bility ;  and  some  even  of  these  learned  botanists, 
such  as  Mattbioli  and  others,  have  acknowledged, 
that  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans  were  acquainted  with  our  hops. 

The  plant  which  perhaps  has  been  chiefly  con- 
sidered as  the  hop,  is  the  smilax  aspera  *  of  Dios- 
corides,f  the  same  no  doubt  as  that  described  by 
Theophrastus,  under  the  name  of  smilasj  witiiout 
any  epithet.  J  That  the  description  agrees,  for  the 
most  part,  with  our  hops  cannot  be  denied ;  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  it  might  be  applied,  with  no  leas 
propriety,  to  many  other  creeping  plants,  and  cer* 
tainly  with  the  greatest  probability  to  that  which 
in  the  Linnsean  system  has  retained  the  mmeSmi^ 
lor  aspera.  What  the  Grecian  writer  says  of  the 
fruit  is  particularly  applicable  to  this  plant ;  but, 

t  Dioscor.  iv.  244.  p.  294. 

t  Hifttor.  Plantar,  iii.  18.  p.  267. 
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on  the  other  baod,  it  differs  from  the  fruit  of  the 
hop. 

One  might  with  more  probability  conjecture  that 
hops  occur  in  Pliny,*  under  the  neLtiie  Lupus  salic^ 
turius.  But  the  whole  of  what  he  says  of  this  plant 
is,  that  it  was  esculent,  and  grew  in  the  willow 
I^antations*  This  is  undoubtedly  tirue  of  faopS| 
for  that  the  young  shoots  are  eaten  in  spring,  as 
salad  isi.  well  knowa ;  but  the  name  lupm  aione 
has  induced  the  commentator  to  apply  all  this^ 
tliough  equally  applicable  to  other  plants,  to  our 
hop,  which  at  present  is  called  lupulus.  Much 
more  unfounded  is  the  conjecture,  that  the  hop  is 
that  wild  plant  which,  according  to  the  account  of 
Cato,  was  used  as  fodder  for  cattle.^  But  the 
word,  in  manuscripts  is  differently  written,  and 
consequently  uncertain ;  besides,  there  are  many 
plants,  which  might  be  employed  in  the  place  of 
straw. 

It  is  certainly  possible  that  hops  might  have 
been  in  use  among  the  northern  nations,  at  the 
time  of  these  writers,  without  their  having  any 
knowledge  of  them.  For  the  Romans  were  ac« 
quainted  with  beer  only  from  the  accounts  given 

.  *  Histor.  natur.  xxL  15.  sect.  60. 

t  Cato  de  re  rusttca,  xxxvii.  p.  55.  Unfortunately  the  reading  in 
Piinj,  xvii.  Q.  sect.  6,  where  he  quotes  the  words  of  Cato»  is  equally 
uncertain.  What  Saumaise,  de  homonym,  cap.  63,  p.  80,  says  upon 
that  passage  affords  no  assistance. 
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of  the  Germans  and  their  manners,'*  and  they  con* 
sidered  that  beverage  merely  as  an  unsuccessful 
imitation  of  their  wine.  But  I  agree  in  opinion 
ivith  Conringyf  Meibomius,  and  others,  that  hops 
were  not  used  till  a  much  later  period.  The 
xmmes  humulus  and  lupulus  also  are  of  no  great 
antiquity.  The  former  is  the  oldest,  and  seems 
to  belong  to  the  people  who  first  added:  this  im- 
provement to  beer.  ThehtmibkBxid  Aum^of  the 
Swedes  and  Danes ;  the  chumel  of  the  Bohemians ; 
the  houblon  of  the  French,  and  the  Spanish,  .Hun* 
garian  and  Persian  appellations  all  seem  to  be 
derived  from  the  same  origin,  as  well  as  the  Latin 
names  of  later  times:  kumelo^  humohy  humulo^ 
humlo.  Lupulus  does  not  occur  till  a  much  later 
period.  The  German  word,  which,  the  English 
also  have  adopted,  appears  first  to  have  been 
written  hoppe^  from  Which  was  formed  afterwards 
in  High  German  hopfen^  by  converting,  as  it  com-, 
monly  does,  the  double  p  into  the  bander  j^  Thus 
from  toppe  it  has  made  topf^  and  from  i^^e,  Arcj^ 
&c.  As  far  as  I  know,  this  word  is  found,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  dictionary  which  seems  to  be  of  the 

^  '   '  '  '  S 

*;  Most  of  the  passages  in  ancient  authors  which  relate  to  beer 
have  been  collected  by  Dithmar  on  Tadhis  de  morihus  Gerfnan, 
cap.  23.  p.  138 ;  and  by  Meibom  de  cervisiu  vetetum  in  Gronovii 
Thesaurus  anliq.  Gracar,  ix.  p.  548. 

'  f  Conring  de  habitu  corporum  Germanic.    Helmdtadii  l666> 
4U).  p.  79- 
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tenth  century,  *  and  which  has  Timalus,  Hoppewad 
Brmc&gabo^  Feldkoppe.  According  to  my  conjee* 
tare,  timalus  has  been  erroneously  printed  for  hu* 
mulus;  but  in  regard  to  brandigabo^  I  can  give 
no  explanation.  It  is  derived  perhaps  from  brace 
or  bracium.  The  former  was  known  to  Pliny ;  f 
and  the  latter  occurs  in  the  same  dictionary  along 
with  the  translation,  malt 

No  mention  is  made  of  hops  either  in  Walafrid 
Strabo,  who  died  in  849^  or  in  JEmilius  Macer, 
who  cannot  have  lived  earlier  than  the  year  850; 
in  the  laws  of  the  old  Franks,  in  which  beer  and 
malt  are  often  mentioned,  nor  in  the  capitulare  de 
villis  imperatoris^  which  are  ascribed  to  Charles 
the  Great.  Had  it  been  then  used  or  cultivated 
in  Germany,  it  would  certainly  have  been,  at  any 
rate,  mentioned  by  the  emperor.  Haller  says,  :|; 
it  is  related  by  Isidorus  that  the  experiment  of  add- 
ing hops  to  beer  was  first  made  in  Italy.  Were 
this  the  case,  it  would  be  the  oldest  mention  of 
that  circumstance,  for  Isidorus  died  in  the  year 
636.  It  is,  however,  not  only  highly  improbable 
that  the  use  of  hops  should  be  discovered  in  Italy, 
which  is  a  wine  country,  but  it  can  be  proved  to 
•be  false.    Not  the  smallest  notice  of  it  is  to  be 


*  This  valuable  monument  of  antiquity  k  to  be  found  in  (Nyerup) 
Symhol<B  ad  literaturam  Teuionicam,  sumtibusA.  F.  Suhm,  Havnise 
1787,  4to.  p.  331.404. 

t  Plin.  lib.  xviii;  cap.  7- 

X  Histor.  Stirpiam^  I'u  p.  sgo. 
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found  in  the  whole  work  of  Isidorus ;  and  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Botanica^  when  Haller  bad  the  book 
before  him  and  extracted  from  it  many  tbit^s  re* 
markabie,  he  does  not  repeat  this  assertion.* 
The  passage  which  has  given  rise  perhaps  to  this 
error,  appears  to  be  that  where  the  author  de 
scribes  a  kind  of  beer  called  by  him  cdia^  and 
where  the  germination  of  corn,  the  shooting  of 
malt,  and  the  sweet  wort  made  from  it,  together 
with  its  fermentation,  are  clearly  mentioned,  but 
not  hops,  t  Some  one  perhaps  thought  that  hops 
also  ought  to  be  supposed  in  this  passage^  else 
beer  would  not  acquire  that  strong  taste  and  in* 
toxicating  quality  spoken  of  by  Isidorus,  who 
very  properly  ascribes  both  to  fermentation.  The 
same  account  has  been  repeated  by  Vincentius,  ^ 
without  any  change  or  addition.  But  as  Isidorus 
scarcely  contains  any  thing  which  is  not  borrowed 
from  earlier  writers,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
source  of  that  information,  and  at  length  found  it 
in  the  history  of  Orosius,  §  who,  as  is  well  known^ 
lived  in  the  fifth  century. 

•  bii^ioth.  botan.  i.  p.  l6l. 

f  Celia  a  calefaciendo  appellata.  Est  enim  potio  ex  succo  triticl 
per  artem  confecta.  Suscitatur  enim  igne  ilia  vis  germinis  made- 
facts  frugis  ;  ac  deinde  siccatur,  et  post  in  farinam  redacta^  moili 
succo  admiscetur,  quo  fermentato  sapor  austeritatis  etcalorebrietatis 
adjicitur,  quae  fit  in  lis  partibus  Hispanis,  cujus  ferax  viai  locus  non 
est.     Ori^num  lib.  xx.  3.  p.  487* 

X  Vincent.  Bellovac.  Speculum  naturale,  lib.  xi.  lOQ^  p.  856. 

$  Orosii  hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  7*  p«  370,  edit.  Coloaiee^  1682,  Svo.- 
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In  the  I^atiD  translation  of  the  works  of  the  Ara- 
bian physician  Mesne  ^  is  a  description^  but,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  a  defective  one,  of  a  creepbg 
plant,  with  rough  indented  leaves,  under  the  name 
of  lupulus,  which  indeed  corresponds  exceedingly 
well  with  our  bops.  The  cones,  in  particular,  are 
exactly  described.  The  author,  however,  speaks 
there  only  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  the  plant, 
and  makes  no  mention  of  its  application  to  beer. 
Mesue  lived  about  Ibe  year  845,  consequently  is 
the  firet  who  uses  the  term  lupulL  But  we  have 
only  a  wretched  old  translation  of  the  writings  of 
this  physician.  Who  knows  what  the  name  of  the 
plant  was  in  the  original  ?  Is  it  not  probable  that 
the  word  lupulm  comes  only  from  the  translator? 
This  passage,  therefore^  can  prove  nothing. 

It  is,  however,  certain  that  hops  were  known  in 
the  time  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty,  f  for  a  letter 
of  donation  by  King  Pepin  speaks  of  humolari^, 
which  without  doubt  must  have  been  hop-gar* 
dens.  ^     In  like  manner  Adelard,  abbot  of  Cor- 


*  Joh.  Mesus  Opera.  Venetiis  1589,  ^ol*  ^  Simplicibus, 
cap.  S4.  p.  45,  46.  The  passage  is  thus  translated  foy  Sylvias: 
Qoarta  species  volubilis  est  foliiscitreoli  modo  asperis.  Flore  foliaceo 
squammatim  compacto  (quod  sicut  ampulla  adherenies  male  ?ertil 
interpres)  lupulus  vocatur. 

t  What  is  said  in  Aigem,  fFeUgeschichte,  liii.  p.  481,  that  hops 
were  first  used  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
false. 

X  Du  Cangeand  Tresenreuter  havexjuoted  the  word  from  Dcnllet 
hist,  Sandhnys,  i,  3,  p.  669. 
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bey;  in  the  year  822,  freed  the  millers  belonging 
to  his  district  from  all  labour  relating  to  bops^ 
and  on  this  occasion  employed  the  words  humlo 
and  bracCj  by  which  is  to  be  understood  corn  and 
malt  used  for  beer.  ^  In  the  Frisingen  collection 
of  ancient  documents,  there  are  many  which  were 
written  in  the  time  of  Ludovicus  Germanicus,  con- 
sequently in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century ;  and 
in  some  of  these,  hop-gardens,  which  were  then 
called  humularia,  are  mentioned,  -f  In  the  tax  re« 
gisters  of  the  two  following  centuries,  among  the 
articles  delivered  to  churches  and  monasteries, 
modii  and  fnoldera  humuli  are  very  often  natned.  % 
Hop-fields  and  the  delivery  of  hops  occur  much 
oftener  in  the  thirteenth  century,  under  the  appel- 
lations humuleta,  humileta^  hnd  humularia.  ^  In 
the  SacfisenspiegelW  and  the  municipal  law  of  Mag- 
deburg (JVeichbildsrechte)y^  there  is  an  order  in 
regard  to  the  hop-plants  which  grew  over  hedges. 
I  shall  omit  the .  still  more  numerous  instances 

*  Tresenreuter  quotes  the  word  from  Dacherii  Spicileg.  torn,  u 
p.  586. 

t  In  C  Meichelbeck*s  Histor.  Prising.  I  instrument,  p.  369. 

X  See  the  works  quoted  by  Tresenreuter^  p.  15  :  Pezii  Thesaur. 
Anecdoi,  i.  P.  3.  p.  G8,  72.  J.  C.  Harenherg  Hisior.  Gandersheim, 
p.  1350.  Eccard  Origin.  Saxon,  p.  59..  Leu^feld  Antiquit. 
Poeldens,  p.  78. 

§  P.  G.  de  Sommersberg  Silesiac.  rer.  scriptor.  i.  p.  8S9,  857, 
801.  Fon  Ludwig  reliq,  1dstor»  v.  p.  425.  Tresenreuter,  p.  20, 
quotes  later  information  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

II  L.  ii.  art.  52. 

f  Art.  126. 
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wbere  they  occur  in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  tvell 
as  the  proofs  that  hops  were  then  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Germany;*  and  it  is  perhaps 
true,  w  said  by  Mohsen,  and  after  him  by  Fischer, 
on  whose  bare  word, .  however,  I  do  not  entirely 
rely,  that  many  towns  in  Germany  were  indebted 
for  the  great  sale  of  their  beer  to  the  use  of  hops 
(which  undoubtedly  appears  to  be  a  German  inven^* 
tion),  and  to  their  peculiar  goodness.  However, 
it  is  certftin  that  this  method  of  seasoning  beer  was 
adopted  at  a  much  later  period  by  our  neighbours 
the  English,  Dutch,  Swedes,  and  others. 

If  the  two  passages  above  quoted,  where  the 
word  lupuli  occurs,  be  rejected  because  they  are 
doubtful,  I  must  consider  this  name  of  hops  to  be 
more  modern  than  the  word  humulus  ;  and  if  this 
be  true,  it  is  impossible  to  believe,  with  Du  Cange, 
that  the  latter  was  formed  from  the  first  by  throw- 
ing away  the  initial  letter.  As  yet  I  had  not  found 
the  name  lujpulus  given  to  hops  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  century. 

About  this  time  lived  Simon  of  Genoa,  com- 
monly called  Johannes  de  Janua^  or  Jamiensis, 
who  also  had  the  surname  of  Cordus.  He  was 
physician  to  Pope  Nicholas  IV;  afterwards  chap- 
lain and  sub^deacon  to  Pope  Boniface  VIII;  and 
therefore  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century.     Of  his  writings  none  is  better  known,  or 

*  Mohsen  Gesehichte  der  Wissenchaften  in  der  Mark  firacdea- 
burg.    Berlin^  1781^  4to.  p.  S]0. 
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was*  formerly  more  esteemed^  than  a  book  in  which 
he  describes,  in  alphabetical  order,  all  the  sub* 
stances  then  used  in  medicine,  and  on  which,  as 
he  says  himself,  he  was  employed  thirty  years. 
In  this  dictionary,  which  is  commonly  considered 
as  the  first  of  the  materia  medica,  there  is  an  ar* 
tide  under  the  head  lupulm^  copied  however  from 
the  before-mentioned  Latin  translation  of  Mesne, 
but  with  the  addition,  that  this  plant  by  thePrench 
and  Grermans  is  named  humlis^  and  that  the  flow«- 
ers  (^  it  were  used  in  a  beverage  which  he  calls 
medo.  *  This  Italian,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  properly  acquainted  with  the  subject ; 
for  ha  tells  us  himself,  f  that  under  the  name  medo^ 
or  mead,  is  understood  a  beverage  made  of  diluted 
honey,  for  which  hops  are  never  employed.  In 
Italy  also,  at  that  time,  hops  were  not  in  use. 
About  the  same  period  Arnold  de  Villanova,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  work  on  regimen,  publish- 
ed by  John  of  Milan,  in  the  name  of  the  celebrated 


*  I  have  before  me,  from  the  library  of  our  university,  an  edition 
printed  at  Venice  in  15 14,  ibl.  under  the  title  oi  Simonis  Januenm 
0pu$cuIumf  cut  nomen  Clavis  •anaiienis.  Page  40»  d.  Lupulua  est 
secundum  Heben  Mesue  species  volubilis,  et  est  habens  folia  similia 
foliis  vitis  asperrima ;  flos  gus  est  sicut  ampullae  adherentes,  simul 
et  ipsa  planta  serpit  in  sepibus,  a  Gallis  et  Theutonicis  liumilis  vo- 
cttttr»  cuj  us  florem  in  medone  poaun  t.  For  an  accoun  t  of  the  author 
ind  his  works,  which  are  now  scarce,  see  Haller*s  BihliotJieca  hotan, 
i,  p.  922.  BibL  pract,  i.  p.  437*  The  aboye  passage  is  inserted  in 
Maiilun  Sih<U^  OpU9  pandeetar. 

t  Page  64,  c.  Anidi  YdromtL 
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ichopl  of  Saleroo,  mentions  lupuli,  and  the  use  of 
tbetn  in  brewing  beer.  * 

Professw  Tychsen,  to  whose  friendship  I  have 
been  frequently  indebted  for  assistance  in  my  re* 
searches^  su^ested  to  me  the  conjecture  that  /</- 
pulus  perhaps  is  derived  from  lupinus,  because 
Columella  saya  that  the  bitter  seeds  of  this  plant 
were  added^  in  Egypt,  to  beer  in  order  to  moderate 
Its  sweetness.  This  use  is  confirmed  also  by 
G.  W.  Lorsbach,  from  the  Arabic  historian  Ebn 
Cbalican*t  ^t  any  rate»  this  proves  that  in 
£^pt  at  that  time  bitter  things  began  to  be 
added  to  beer.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  in 
Xtaly  lupines  were  rendered  fit  for  the  use  of  man 
ZB  vvell  as  of  animals,  by  macerating  them  in 
water;:};  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  on  this  account 


*  Medicina  Salernitana  cum  Arnoldi  Villanov.  exegesi  15Q4, 
ISoio.  without  the  name  of  the  place,  p.  SS6:  urinam  provocat; 
quae  proprietas  claris  maxime  convenit  cerevbiis^  qulbus  plurimom 
incoctum  est  lupuli^  qualis  est  Embecensis.  £a  namque  ob  lupuH 
cqpiam  celerrime  penetrat  et  urinam  provocat.  Was  the  cerevisia 
Embecentis  om  Einbeck  beer,  which  formerly  indeed  had  a  very  ex» 
tensive  sale  ?  Those  who  wish  to  be  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
this  book  may  coxftsult  Giannone*s  Historic  of  Naples,  ii.  p.  128. 
f  Jam  siser,  Assyrioque  venit  quae  semine  radix, 

Sectaque  pr«betxir  madido  sociata  lopinoy 

\J%  PelusiaQi  pnoritet  pocula  zythi.  Columella,  x.  1 16. 

The  root  (radish?)  therefore  was  sliced  and 'put  into  the  Egyptian 
beer  along  with  aleeped  inpines,  in  order  to  render  it  more  paiatabk^ 
Itor^baeh  i^ber  eiw  $Ulk  dgs  Ehn  Chalican.    Marbuig,  1799^  8vo^ 

X  Plia.xvUi.  14.  sect.d6:  Maceratnncalida«quah»miaiqu«qtte 
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Varro  required  water  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  farm-yard.  ^  Lupines  softened  in  water  are 
still  employed  for  making  dough.  But  if  lupulus 
was  formed  from  lupinus^  it  must  however  be 
proved  that  the  use  of  it  for  beer  was  common  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Egypt.  £ven^  if  we  admit 
with  Schottgen,  that  the  poet  employs  sythum  for 
beer  in  general^  this  beverage  was  never  used  in 
Italy,  and  I  have  met  with  no  other  mention  of 
lupines  in  brewing. 

In  the  breweries  of  the  Netherlands,  hops  seem, 
to  have  been  first  known  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century;  for  about  this  time  we  find 
many  complaints  that  the  new  method  of  brewing 
with  hops  lessened  the  consumption  oigruit^  and 
also  the  income  arising  from  gruitgeld.  The  word 
gruit  seems  to  have  many  meanings :  in  the  first 
place  it  signifies  malt;  but  though  I  formerly  con- 
sidered this  as  the  proper  meaning,  and  though 
some  approved  my  opinion,  f  I  must  confess  that, 

in  cibo  est.  Geopon.  ii.  3Q,  p.  ISQ,  and  the  passages  quoted  there  by 
Niclas:  Galen,  defac,  simpL  med.  vi.  144:  and  Alim.fac,  i.  30. 

*  De  re  rustica^  i.  13, 3 :  in  cohorte  exteriore  lacam  esse  oportet, 
ubi  maceretur  lupinum,  item  alia  quae  demissa  in  aquam  ad  nsam 
aptiora  fiunt. 

f  W.  C.  von  Moser  in  Forstarchi?,  xii.  p.  24>  where  he  has  in- 
serted my  history  of  floating  wood,  accompanied  with  some  observa- 
tions of  his  own.  He  quotes  from  an  imperial  diploma  of  the  year 
1332 :  fermentum  quod  vulgariter  dicitur  Grut,  hraxare*  But  I  will 
not  employ  this  as  a  proof  that  grut  was  a  substance  used  to  promote 
fermentation ;  for  some  centuries  ago/ermen/tiMsignified  beer  or  mj 
other  fermented  liquor. 
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on  further  examination,  I  am  not  able  fully  tO  prove 
it  In  the  second  place,  it  signified  a  certain  tax 
paid  at  each  time  of  brewing.  Thirdly,  a  certain 
addition  of  herbs  used  for  beer  in  the  fourteenth 
century:  and  in  the  last  place,  the  beer  brewed 
witli  it  was  itself  sometimes  called  gruit. 

That  this  word  always  denoted  malt  is  imppssi* 
ble ;  for  it  is  said  that  after  hops  were  introduced, 
less  gruit  was  used  and  sold  than  formerly  had 
been  the  case.  But  how  could  hops  be  employed 
in  the  stead  of  malt?  John,  bishop  of  Liege  and 
Utrecht,  complained  to  the  emperor  Charles  IV, 
that  for  thirty  or  forty  years  a  new  method  of 
brewing,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain plant  called  humulus  or  hoppa^  had  been  in* 
troduced,  and  that  his  income  arising  from  gruit^ 
geld  had  been  thereby  much  lessened.  The  em-* 
peror,  therefore,  in  the  year  1634,  permitted  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  good  his  loss,  to  demand 
a  groschen  for  each  cask  of  hops ;  and  this  right 
was  confirmed  to  bishop  Arnold  by  Pope  Gre- 
gory.  *  By  this  and  similar  accounts  I  am  induced 

,  *  This  document  may  be  foixnd  in  Matthat  Analecta  veieris  avi, 
ill.  p.SjSO.  It  has  been  inserted  also  entire  by  Tresenreuter,  p.  34. 
I  shall  however  only  transcribe  the  few  lines  which  relate  to  this 
subject :  Nunc  autem  de  novo  triginta  vei  quadraginta  annis  nondum 
elapsis  novus  lUodus  fermcntandi  cervisiam>  videlicet  per.apposi'- 
tionem  cujusdam  herb»,  quae  humulus  vel  hoppa  vocatur^  per  incolas 
in  tantum  invaluit^  ut  episcopus  Trajectensis  in  magna  parte  emolu- 
mentiy  quod  ex  distributione  fermenti  sibi  evenire  consueverat,  dimi- 
Dutionem  |)atiatur.  More  in  regard  to  the  word  gmta  may  be  found 
VOL.  IV.  Z 
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to  conjecture,  that  a  beverage  composed  of  differ- 
ent herbs  was  at  that  time  prepared,  and  that  the 
nke  of  thid  mixture  and  of  gruit  was  converted 
into  a  so^calied  reg^.  Nay,  it  almost  itppears 
ttmt  gruk  was  a  fermenting  substance,  indispensa* 
bly  necessary  to  beer,  instead  of  the  yeast  used  at 
present. 

According  to  ev^y  appearance  the  ancii^it  beef 
could  k)Ot  be  ion^g  kept;  und  beer  fit  to  be  pre^ 
served  seefms  to  have  come  into  use  after  Uie  in-^ 
troddction  of  hops.  The  oldest  wnters  who  ti^M 
of  the  good  and  bad  effects  of  hops,  reckon  amomg 
the  ktter,  that  they  dried  up  the  body  and  increased 
melancholy ;  but,  among  their  good  qualities,  they 
praise  their  property  of  preserving  liqiwirs  from  tor* 
ruption.^  It  was  soon  remarked  also,  that  the 
keeping  of  beer  depended  a  great  deal  on  the  sea* 

m  Maitheus.  Jungii  Histor,  comiiatus  Benthemiensis,  Hannoven^ 
1773,  4to.  ii.  p.  84,  deserves  likewise  to  be  consulted.  Also  Diji 
Cange,  under  the  wotd  GruU  and  its  derivatives :  and  Arttori^  <?*• 
9cMetiie  der  Tcuttchen  Landwirthsckaft,  Q,  |>«2d5 ;  afid  3^  p.  3S6. 

*  St.  Hildega'fd  in  Physicae  lib.  ii.  cap.  74 :  Humulus  oalidus  e( 
aridus  est,  sed  tamen  modicum  humiditatis  habet,  et  ad  utilitiatem 
hominis  non  multum  valet,  quia  melancholiam  crescere  facit^  e^ 
mentem  hoiftinid  trktem  parafe,  eft  ^9eem  i^  atidhate  sua  gravat. 
Sed  tameti  a^maritndine  sua  qtiasdain  ptitt«diinr«8  in  potibus  prohibet^ 
^ufbud  addttur,  ita  quod  tanto  diutiuB  dBlt^e  potoint  ^  -  -  Petf^ 
iHrescenitio  cPagricolinra.  In  VefMtia  1942,  <9v^.  V^  vi.  cap.  56w 
L^^nlo  cioe  tuvistico  oveio  V^^  loquiale  fa  (ioti  quali  pifer  fa  loV6 
Becchezsa  8i<»n8ervaliolutigh«sitnMMnte  ia  k»K>  vittu,  si^tie  coMv^ 
inmre  opiftiotie  t  giauitii  nifn  ^  cotMroptOib  -t-^  <et  totiserva  dk 
ccftvtiiont  il  Itcoii  lie  qualt  si  ttiaicda.  Vt^  ffAm  Vvtd  ih  thk 
tihiTteetithi:em«7« 
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aon  in  which  it  was  brewed ;  for  Mr.  Anton  quotes 
from  the  Ilm  statutes  of  1S50,  that  people  were 
permitted  to  brew  only  from  Michaelmas  to  St 
WalpuTgis'  day  ;  *  at  other  times  it  was  forbidden, 
tmder  certain  penalties.  At  that  period  various  Icinds 
of  beer  seem  to  have  been  in  nse,  and  perhaps  be^ 
came  fashionable  in  the  stead  of  wine,  cofiee,  and 
tea.  Thus  Mr.  Anton  quotes,  from  a  Hervord  do<- 
enment  of  the  year  1 144,  ceroisia  mdiita  and  Mft 
mdlka*  However,  even  st  present,  honey  b  used 
fmr  many  kinds  of  beer ;  such  for  example  as  that 
brewed  at  Nimeguen,  which  has  an  exteosive  sale 
ooder  the  name  of  moHy  a  word  derived  no  doubt 
from  mollig^  mild ;  which  is  applied  also  to  wine« 
In  the  same  manner  the  English  use  liquorice.f 

In  England,  the  use  of  hops  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  at  a  much  later  period  ;  but  it  is  said 
that  they  were  at  first  considered  as  a  dangeroos 
production,  and  that  the  planting  of  them  was  for- 
bidden in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI,  about  the  middle 
of  Ihe  fifteenth  century.:);  This  I  will  not  venture 
to  deny,  though  I  very  much  doubt  it  I  have 
found  no  proof  of  it  in  any  English  writer,  and 
I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  prohibition  among 
the  orders  of  that  prince,  in  which  however  there 

*  A  celebrated  lady  of  the  eighth  century^  said  to  have  been  a 
Bative  ofEngland,  but  canonised  in  Germany,  where  she  was  abbes» 
of  a  nunnery  at  Heidensheim  in  Thuringia. — ^Tran9« 

t  Beckmann*s  Waarenkunde,  i.  p.  408. 

%  This  has  been  said  by  a  writer  in  the  Gotting,  geh  Anzeigen, 
1778,  p.  323. 

5^2 
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occurs  one  in  regard  to  mal  t  "*  On  the  contrary  many 
English  historians. assert  that  the  use  of  bops  was 
first  made  known  in  England  by  some  people 
from  Artois,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  or  about 
the  year  1524.t  It  b,  nevertheless,  true  that  thb 
sovereign,  in  an  order  respecting  the  servants  of  his 
household,  in  the  twenty-second  year  of  his  reign, 
that  is,  in  1530,  forbade  brewers  to  put  into  ale 
hops  and  sulphur.;];  But  perhaps  his  majesty  was 
not  fond  of  hopped  beer.  Even  at  present,  most 
of  the  dictionaries  call  ale,  beer  brewed  without 
bops;  and  an  English  physician  says,  expressly, 
thut  the  difference  between  ale  and  beer  is,  that 
hops  are  not  employed  for  the  former.§  But  ac- 
cording to  the  English  instructions  for  brewing^ 
hops  are  required  for  ale  also.|| 

In  the  English  laws  hops  are  mentioned,  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI,  that  is,  in  1552,  at  which  period  some  privi- 
leges were  granted  to  hop-grounds.  The  cultivation 
of  hops,  however,  which,  like  the,  art  of  brewing, 

*  Statutes  at  large,  vol.  i.  p.  591. 

t  Husbandry  and  trade  improved,  being  a  collection  by  J.  Hough- 
ton. London  I727,  8vo.  ii.  p.  457.  Anderson's  Hisi.  of  Com- 
merce, 

X  Archseologia,  or  miscellaneous  tracts  relating  to  antiquity^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  157 :  Injunction  to  the  brewer,  not  to  put  any  hops  or 
brimstone  into  the  ale. 

§  Hamburgisches  Magazin,  xxxiii.  p.  465. 

II  For  example,  in  Crutwefs  Every  man  his  own  hrewerg  Xx>ndo» 

768, 8vo.  p.  sa. 
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has  in  England  been  carried  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion, was  very  limited  even  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century ;  for  Janoes  I,  in  the  fifth  year 
of  his  reign,  that  is,  in  I6O8,  found  it  necessary  to 
forbid,  under  severe  penalties,  the  introduction  and 
use  of  spoilt  and  adulterated  liops.  At  that  time, 
therefore,  England  did  not  produce  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient for  its  own  consumption. 

In  Sweden,  at  least  in  the  fifteenth  century,  hops 
seem  not  to  bav^  been  very  common  ;*  for  at  that 
time  sweet  gale  {myrica  gale)  was  employed  for 
beer ;  and  so  generally,  that  King  Christopher,  in 
1440,  confirmed  the  old  law,  that  those  who  col- 
lected this  plant  before  a  certain  period,  on  any 
common  or  on  another  person's  land,  should  be 
subject  to  a  fine.  A  similar  punishment,  how- 
ever, was  appointed  for  the  too  early  picking  of 
hops ;  and  the  cultivation  of  them  was  so  strongly 
enforced,  that  every  farmer  who  bad  not  forty 
poles  with  hops  growing  round  them  was  punished, 
unless  he  could  show  that  his  land  was  unfit  for 
producing  them.-f 

'  *  Instead  of  this  plant,  which  grows  wild  in  Sweden,  another 
wild  plant  in  Germany  called  post,  and  in  the  botanical  system 
ledum  palustre,  was  in  old  times  used  for  beer  by  poor  people  in  its 
stead  y  but  it  occasioned  violent  headachs.  See  Lintun  Amaniiai. 
ccad.  viii.  p.  270. 

t  This  law  is  said  to  have  been  made  ^  early  as  the  reign  <^ 
Magnus  Smeek ;  but  it  was  confirmed  by  King  Christopher  in  1440^ 
and  by  the  command  of  Charles  IX  was  printed  at  Stockholm,  in 
folio,  in  \60%,  in  a  work  entitled  Swmkes  Rijkes  Landz^lagh,  a 
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But  it  was  long  doubted  in  Sweden,  whether 
this  plant  would  thrive  in  the  cold  climate  of  that 
country;  in  which  however  it  grows  vvild.  In  the 
time  of  Gustavus  I,  who  became  king  in  1523, 
Sweden  was  obliged  to  give  for  the  foreign  hops  it 
used  120()  schifpfunds  of  iron,  which  was  about 
the  ninth  part  of  all  the  iron  made  in  the  kingdom. 
In  the  year  1558  the  king  complained,  in  an  edict, 
that  a  pound  of  hops  cost  as  much  as  a  barrel  of 
malt,^  and  on  that  account  was  desirous  to  en* 

copy  of  which  I  have  now  before  me  from  the  library  of  our  uni- 
yersity.  The  passage  which  belongs  to  this  subject  stands  in  Byg- 
ninga  Balker,  cap.  49  and  50,  p.  xl.  a :  Flar  man  bryter  Pors  i 
annars  mans  mark  -  •  •  .  Hwar  sooi  bryter  Pors  i  almenningiom 
haradz  €ller  landz  fore  Okfs-messo^  warder  takin  widh^  bote  sex  onu 
Hemptar  man  wille  humbla  a  bya  almenningiom^  haradz  eller  landz 
.fore  Bartols-messo  —  Hwilkin  bonde  eller  landbo  ey  hafwer  hum- 
bla gard  medh  40  humbla  stanger,  som  humbla  waxer  widher^  bote 
thre  ora  Swenska  hwart  aar.  The  following  is  the  translation  given 
in  Suecia  regni  leges  provinciales  a  CaroloIX,  puhlicata  etaJ.Lcc^ 
cenio  in  Latin,  ling,  traduclcc,  Holmiae  1672,  fol.  p.  104  :  Si  quis 
royrtum  aut  myricam  colligat  in  aliena  silva,  refundat  damnum  cum 
3  marcisy  si  legittime  convictus  sit.  Si  quis  difringat  myrtum  aut 
myricam  in  commmii  territorii  vel  provincial  silvaante  festum  Olai^ 
et  in  ipso  facto  deprehendatur^  mulctetur  6  oris.  Si  quis  colligai; 
lupulum  silvestrem  in  communi  pagi  --  -  ante  festum  Bartholomsi^ 
solvat.  ---  Quicunque  agricola  vel  colonus  non  habet  hortum  lupu- 
larium  cum  40  perticis  ad  quas  lupulus  excrescat.  In  the  Wast^ 
Crolha  Laghhook  uppa  Carl  XI  hrfalnir^  samman-fatiat  off  Georg. 
Stiemhielm,  Stockholm  l663«  fol.  is  the  following  passage  in 
Twrnmir  Bolkdr,  iii.  5,  p.  50,  b :  Flar  man  bryter  Pors  i  them  skogc 
ban  a  inkte  i^  bote.  The  same  words  almost  occur  in  Thingmala 
Bolkar,  x.  4,  p.  82.  But  the  antiquity  of  these  laws  is  not  certain^ 
known.  See  Dalins  Geschichie  des  konigreicha  Schweden,  ii.  677* 
*  Tal  om  Sveriges  almanna  hush&Uning  under  K*  Gustaf  I 
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courage  the  cultivation  of  the  hop-plant  But  bis 
exertions  were  attended  with  so  little  effect^  that 
even  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Christina,  that  is, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all  the 
hops  used  in  the  kingdom  were  imported  from 
Germany,  and  particularly  from  Brunswick  and 
Saxony.  The  queen  had  some  hop-plantations 
as  rarities  in  her  garden ;  yet  the  cultivation  of 
hops  was  begun  under  this  princess,  and  carried 
so  far  that  Gervian  hop^farmers,  who  before  had 
been  accustotned  to  travel  to  Sweden  every  three 
years,  to  receive  payment  and  take  new  orders, 
returned  very  much  dissatisfied,  and  suffered  a 
part  of  their  h6p-grounds  to  run  to  waste.  Under 
Charles  XI,  however,  who  reigned  from  1660  tP 
1697,  the  cultivation  of  hops  was  first  brought  to 
a  state  of  considerable  improvement. 

In  the  year  1766,  Unnosus  hazarded  a  conjec- 
ture that  hops,  spinach,  chenopodium,  tarragon, 
and  many  other  garden  vegetables  were  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Goths,  during  their  periods  of  emi- 
gration, from  Russia  and  particularly  the  Ukraine, ' 
because  the  old  writers  make  no  mention  of  these 
plants,  and  because  in  those  dristripts  they  all  grow 
wild  at  present.*  It;^  however,  appears  certain, 
that  hops  belong  to  our  indigenous  plants,  as  they 
grow  every  where  wild  in  Germany,  Swisserland^ 

regeringafgrefveNilsBielke.    Stockholm  1776,  8?o.  p.  18.    Da^ 
HnU  fysnU^hfe,  iii.  I,  p,  jBS. 
*  Lbnaei  Amoenitat.  Academ.  vii.  p.  459. 
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England,  and  Sweden,  and  even  in  countries  into 
which  the  cultivation  of  them  has  never  yet  been 
introduced,  and  where  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
they  accidentally  became  wild  by  being  conveyed 
from  hop-fields  and  gardens.  The  want  of  infor- 
mation in  works  older  than  the  emigrations  of  the 
northern  tribes,  is  no  proof  that  a  plant  did  not 
then  exist.  At  that  time  there  was  no  Linnseus  to 
transmit  plants  to  posterity,  as  Hipparchus,  ac* 
cording  to  the  expression  of  Pliny,  did  the  stars. 
Such  vegetable  productions  only  as  had  become 
remarkable  on  account  of  their  utility  or  hurtful 
qualities,  or  by  some  singular  circumstance,  occur 
in  the  works  of  the  ancients.  Many  others  re- 
mained unknown,  or  at  least  without  names,  till 
natural  history  acquired  a  more  systematic  form ; 
and  even  at  present,  botanists  have  often  the  satis- 
faction to  discover  some  plant  not  before  observed, 
or  at  any  rate  a  new  kind  of  mushroom  or  moss. 

Is  it  probable  that  the  Chinese  even  are  ac- 
quainted with  our  hops?  They  have  a  kind  of 
beer  made  from  barley  and  wheat,  which  is  called 
tarasun ;  and  according  to  the  account  of  J.  G. 
Gmelin^  who  purposely  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  preparation  of  it,  hops  formed  by  pres- 
sure into  masses,  shaped  like  a  brick,  are  added  to 
it.*  It  is  well  known  that  the  Chinese  have  also 
a  kind  of  tea  formed  into  cakes  by  strong  pres- 

*  Ginelin's  Reise  durch  Sibirien.    Gdttbgen^  1762^  8vo.  iii. 
p.  55. 
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sure.  Our  hops  are  compressed  in  the  same 
manner  in  Bohemia ;  and  in  that  state  will  keep 
without  losing  any  of  their  strength  for  fifty  years. 
They  are  put  into  a  sack  or  bag  of  coarse  canvass, 
and  subjected,  to  a  press.  A  square  sewed  bag, 
each  side  of  which  is  two  ells,  contains  fifty 
bushels  of  hops  prepared  in  this  manner;  and 
when- any  of  them  are  required  for  brewing,  the 
bag  is  made  fast  to  a  beam,  and  as  much  as  may 
be  necessary  is  cut  out  with  an  axe.  The  whole 
mass  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  has  a  resemblance 
to  pitch,  in  which  not  a  single  hop-leaf  can  be 
distinguished.*  Whether  the  Chinese  conceived  the 
idea  of  employing  our  common  hops  for  the  like 
purpose,  is  a  question  of  some  importance  in  re- 
gard to  the  history  of  them ;  but  at  present  I  am 
oot  able- to  answer  it. 


BLACK    LEAD. 

To  ascertain  how  old  the  use  of  black  lead  is  for 
writing  might  be  of  some  importance  in  diplo* 
matics,  as  the  antiquity  of  manuscripts  ruled  or 
written  with  this  substance,  or  of  drawings  made 
with  it,  could  then  be  determined.  What  little 
I  know  on  this  subject  I  shall  here  communicate, 

*  Mehlers  Landwirthschaft  des  Konigreichs  Bohmens,  ir.  2, 
p.  45. 
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in  order  that  others  inay  be  induced  to  collect 
more. 

I  allude  here  to  pencils  formed  of  that  mineral 
called,  in  common,  plumbago  and  molpbdana^ 
though  a  distinction  is  made  between  these  name^ 
by  the  new  mineralogists.  The  mineral  used  for 
black-lead  pencils  they  call  mssbky,  plumbago^ 
or  graphites;  but  under  the  term  wasserbley  and 
fnoh/bdcma  they  understand  a  mineral  once  cqq« 
sidered  tq  be  the  same  a9  the  former,  but  which, 
however  like  it  may  be  in  appearance,  differs 
from  it  in  being  heavier,  occurring  much  seldomer# 
and  containing  a  new  metal,  almost  of  a  steeUgray 
colour,  exceedingly  brittle,  and  named  aUo  wo/j^J* 
daruL  Plumbago,  which  is  the  substance  here 
meant,  when  exposed  to  an  open  fire  is  almost 
entirely  consumed,  leaving  nothing  but  a  little  iron 
and  siliceous  earth.  It  contains  no  lead ;  and  the 
names  reissbky  and  bkystift  have  no  other  foun- 
dation than  the  lead-coloured  traces  which  it  leaves 
upon  paper.  The  darker,  finer,  and  cleaner  the 
lines  it  makes  are,  the  fitter  it  is  for  drawing  and 
writing.  These  lines  are  durable,  and  do  not 
readily  fade  >  but  when  one  chooses,  they  may  be 
totally  rubbed  out.  Black  lead,  therefore,  can  be 
used  with  more  convenience  and  speed  than  any 
coloured  earth,  charcoal,  or  even  ink. 

Ill  is  well  known  that  transcribers,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  when  they  wished  their  writing 
to  be  in  a  particular  manner  beautiful  and  regular. 
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drew  fine  parallel  lines,  ivbicb  tbey  followed  in 
writing.  These  lines  may  be  still  clearly  distin- 
guisbed  in  old  manuscripts.  In  many  instances, 
tbey  have  only  been  impressed  on  the  parcbment 
by  some  bard,  sharp  body ;  but  they  often  exhibit 
a  leaden  colour ;  from  which  one  might  suppose 
that  tbey  had  been  drawn  with  our  plumbago,  and 
consequently  believe  that  the  use  of^this  substance 
is  as  old  as  we  must  consider,  from,  certain  marks» 
the  oldest  ruled  manuscripts.  But,  on  a  little 
reflection,  one  will  be  convinced  that  this  would  be 
a  very  fallacious  conclusion.  For  lines  so  like 
those  niade  with  plumbago,  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  perceive  the  difference,  may  be  made  with 
lead.*  Were  a  chemist  to  determine  this  point,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  collect  and  examine 
the  small  quantity  of  dust  rubbed  off;  and  even 
then  his  decision  would  be  very  uncertain. 

It  can  be  proved  that  the  ancients  drew  their 
lines  with  lead ;  and  this  could  be  done  with  more 
convenience,  as  this  soft  metal  was  easily  rubbed 
off  by  the  parchment,  w^hich,  being  harder  and 
rougher  than  our  paper,  had  therefore  more  body. 
It  is  well  known,  that,  formerly,  when  people 
wished  to  draw  lines,  a  small  round  plate  of  lead, 
which  could  not  so  readily  cut  the  parchment  or 
become  bent  as  a  leaden  style,  was  em  ployed,  f 

*  Plin.  lib,  xxxiii.  3,  sect.  19:  Argento,  aere,  plumbo  lineae  du- 
cuDtur. 
f  A  plate  of  this  kind  was  called  iFapayfxpg,  also  Tpax«^«f>  yv/3«f. 
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Old  manuscripts,  ruled  with  red-coloured  lines^ 
have  been  pointed  out  by  modern  diplomatists* 
Our  learned  professor  Schonemann,  who  was  un- 
fortunately hurried  off  by  a  premature  death,  has 
given  a  description  of  the  codej:'  Berengarii  Turo^ 
nemiSf  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  and  the  co- 
ika^  Tbeophyli  presbyteri  de  temperamento  colorunij 
of  the  latter  century,  both  preserved  in  the  library 
of  M^olfenbuttel :  and  remarks  that  lines  are  drawn 
on  the  first  partly  with  a  style  and  partly  in  a  light 
manner  with  lead ;  but  he  says  of  the  other,  that 
it  exhibits  very  fine  lines  drawn  with  a  black-lead 
pencil.*  Le  Moine  'quotes  a  document  of  the 
year  ]  387>  which  is  ruled  with  black  lead,  and  at 
the  same  time  says,  that  the  custom  of  ruling 
ceased  about  the  year  1421  and  1424.    The  lines^ 


xwT^Ttpris,  which  last  appellation  denotes  the  form.  The  Ronoans, 
at  least  those  of  later  times^  named  this  lead  prceductaL  The  ruler 
by  which  the  lines  were  drawn  was  called  xavory  and  xot»me.  Thus 
the  ruled  sheet  which  SufFenus  filled  with  wretched  verses  is  styled 
by  Catullus  memhrana  directa  plumho.  Pollux  has  vapvypa^M  tm 
ir»paypa(pttt.  See  Salmastus  ad  Solinum,  p.  644^  where  some  passageii 
in  which  these  leaden  plates  are  described^  are  quoted  from  the  An- 
thologia.  Of  some  of  them  I  shall  give  here  the  translation :  or5t- 
eulare  plumbum,  quod  temiiam  novit  sculpere,  recta  radens  in  rectum 
extensam  regulam.  Two  others  have  been  pointed  out  by  H.  Doriag 
to  illustrate  some  lines  of  Catullus^  xxii.  7,  p.  71.  Compare  also 
the- annotations  of  Vossius  on  Catullus^  p.  54 ;  and  Hugo  de  scribendi 
origine,  ed.  Trotz,  Trajecti  ad  Rhen.  1738^  8vo.  p.  SQ,  though  these 
have  all  borrowed  Trom  Saumaise.    Pollux,  iv.  18«  p.  358. 

*  Versuch  eines  Systems  der  Diplomatik.    Hamborg^  180£,  8vo« 
ii.  p.  108  and  114. 
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therefore,  after  that  period,  became  crooked  and 
oblique.* 

But  the  antiquity  of  black-lead  pencils  cannot 
be  determined  by  the  help  of  diplomatic  docu- 
ments. It  might  be  traced  out  with  more  ease 
were  it  known  by  what  mineralogical  writer  plum-^ 
bago  and  the  uses  of  it  were  first  mentioned.  »The 
following  is  what  I  have  remarked  on  this  subject; 
but  I  suspect  that  there  must  be  some  older  men- 
tion of  it  than  any  I  have  yet  been  able  to  find.  I  do 
not,  however,  believe  that  those  who  require  more 
than  bare  conjecture  will  discover  this  mineral  in 
the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ;  for  it 
cannot  possibly  be  proved  that  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood under  the  terms  plumbago^  galena^  molyb'^ 
danay  and  molybdoideSy  as  has  been  confidently  as- 
serted by  many,  who,  were  it  not  superfluous, 
might  easily  be  refuted.  But  in  whatever  ob- 
scurity these  names  may  be  involved,  one  can  with 
certainty  discover  'that  they  sometimes  denote 
galena^  or  a  real  lead  ore,  or  else  some  production 
of  lead  works. 

The  first  author  in  whose  writings  I  have,  as 
yet,  found  certain  mention  oi  pumbago  is  Conrade 
Gcsner,  whose  name  I  can  never  pronounce  with- 
out respect.  In  his  book  on  fossils,  printed  at 
Zurich  in  1565,  he  says,  that  people  had  pencils 
for  writing  which  consisted  of  a  wooden  handle, 

*  Diplom^dquerpiatique^  a  Metz, .  1765^  4to.  p.  62 :  JLes  lines 
80Qt  tiroes  au  crayon  de  mine.de  plomb.  , 
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with  a  piece  of  lead,  or,  as  he  believed,  an  artificial 
mixture,  called  by  some  stimmi  Anglicmtum.* 
Such  pencils  must,  at  that  time,  have  been  scarce, 
because  he  has  given  a  figure  of  them  in  a  wood- 
cot.  To  judge  by  this,  the  pencil  seems  to  have 
had  a  wooden  sheath  or  covering* 

Thirty  years  after,  Ccesalpinus  gave  a  more 
complete  account  of  this  mineral,  which  he  calls 
inoiybdoideSy}&&CM&t  he  thinks  it  was  so  named  by 
Dioscorides.  He  says,  that  it  was  a  lead-coloured 
shining-stone,  as  smooth  as  if  rubbed  over  with 
oil ;  it  gave  to  the  fingers  an  ash*gray  tint,  with  a 
plumbeous  brightness,  and  pointed  pencils  were 
made  of  it  for  the  use  of  painters  and  draftsmen. 
He  adds,  that  it  was  called  Flanders'  stone,  be- 
cause it  was  brought  from  the  Netherlands  to 
Italy.t 

Three  years  after  Csesalpinus,  a  still  belter  de- 
scription was  given  by  Imperati.  The  latter  calls 
the  black  lead  grajio  piombino ;  and  says,  that  it 
is  much  more  convenient  for  drawing  than  pen  and 

*  Stylus  inferius  depictus.  ad  scribendum  factus  est^  plambi  ca- 
jusdam  (factitii  pato,  quod  aliquos  stimmi  Anglicum  vocare  audio) 
gonem,  in  tnucrohem  derasi^  in  manubrium  ligneum  insertt.  '  Dr 
rerufnjbssilium^guris,  p.  104. 

t  Puto  molybdoidem  esse  lapidem  queadam  in  nigro  splendentem 
colore  plumbeo^  tactu  adeo  lubrico^  ut  perunctus  videatur^  manusque 
taagendiim  ififvcit,  coftore  cinereo,  non  sine  aliquo  splendore  plam- 
be^  i  uluntwr  «o  ptctores  coticulis  in  csvpidom  exdisis,  a4  'fignrasi^ 
signandas ;  appellant  autem  lapidem  Flandriae  quia  ex  Belgio  a£FeF» 
tar..  J^i  metalHcu  libti  irei.  Noribei^tt  l909, 415.  p.  186.  The 
first  edition  of  this  book  was  fcinl«d  «t  JRoae^  l&c^  in  ^tmif^ 
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kik^  because  the  markd  maiie  tr^h  il  appear  not 
only  on  a  ^ke  ground^  but,  in  consequence  of 
their  brightness,  ^bom  tbefmelves  also  on  black ; 
bedause  they  can  be  preserved  or  rubbed  out  at 
pleasure ;  and  because  one  can  retrace  tbem  with  a 
pen,  which  drawings  made  with  lead  or  charcoal 
will  not  admit*  This  mineral  is  smooth*;  ap« 
pears  Qt^sy  to  the  touch,  and  has  a  leaden  €0« 
lour,  which  it  communicates  with  a  sort  of  metallic 
brightn>ei^.  It  can  resist,  for  a  long  time,  the 
strongest  fire ;  it  even  acquires  in  it  more  hardness, 
and  therefore  has  been  considered  as  a  kind  of 
talc.  S^ottietimes  it  is  foliaceous,  and  may  be 
enimbled  to  pieces  in  scales  ;  but  it  is  frequently 
foulid  <iten9er  and  stronger,  and  in  this  c£M9e  writings 
pencils  are  made  of  it  The  first  kind  was  mixed 
with  that  clay  called  rubrica,  and  manufactured 
itfto  crucibles,  which  were  exceedingly  durable  iti 
the  fire.f     It  is  here  seen  that  these  Italians,  at 

•  This,  Vi<fntv^,  ia  mol  exactly  the  case.  With  ink  somewhat 
Ihidk  ^ne  iftay  indebd  write  on  a  piece  of  paper  which  has  been 
tabbed  over  with  black  lead. 

f  II  grafio  piombino  si  preferisce  a  tutte  le  matenc  que  prepatino 
ddisegno,  allapeniiac  Tinchtostro,  percioche  fecilmente,  usandovi 
iBdMtda>  ai  cance^h^  e  iron  vdlendo  cancellaflo  si  conserva.  Non 
db  inipe^neiito  al  ^imttie^Q  delta  peima^  il  the  fa  il  piombo  per  un 
fttodb^  tst  il  carbonfe  per  un'  dtfo ;  si,  tirano  con  questo  sottifissinri  . 
Hueamefnti^  tre  si  pod  ^rmar  materia  per  itrventionida  far  in  earta,  que 
Be  le  poiraa  aggaaglisrre ;  \  tmtuoso  al  timo,  eft  al  faoco  sommamente 
kitarisce.  iHiosdi  ragiohtevolinentfe  tocare  nei  getto  de  talchi.  DelV 
Haftmn  maturah  tfi  Petrunte  Imperttto.  In  Napofi,  ugg,  fol.  p.  1«$. 
In  the  same  work^  p.  678,  it  is  said :  La  gleba  piomhina  ^  di  color 
bigio  e  di  piombo^  hibrica  nxST  esser  maneggiata^  e  ch*  imbratta  le 
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that  time,  were  well  acquainted  with  this  mideraK 
It  has  been  reckoned  a  species  of  talc  by  Justi, 
by  Wallerius  in  the  first  edition  of  his  mineralogy, 
and  also  by  others.  Its  durability  in  resisting 
heat  is  certainly  manifested,  when  it  is  kept  in  a 
close  fire  and  between  coals.  But  it  is  proved  by 
the  experiments  of  the  newer  mineralogbts^  that 
in  an  open,  strong,  and  long  continued  fire,  it  be- 
comes almost  entirely  consumed. 

Bartholomew  Ambrosinus,"*  in  the  continuation 
of  Aldrovandi's  large  work  on  natural  history, 
printed  at  Bologna  in  1648,  uses  the  name  lapis 
plumbarim.  The  short  account  which  be  gives  of 
it  has  been  borrowed  from  the  two  Italians  last 
mentioned ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that 


nianiy  quasi  sostaDza  untuosa,  nel  quale  imbrattiinento  si  riconoMe 
un  splendor  proprio  di  metallo.  Posta  la  pietra  alia  violenza.  del 
fuoco  Inngamente  la  sostlenc,  stando  essa  nel  suo  essere  intera»  onde 
manifestamente  si  conosce  convenir  col  geno  de  talchi ;  lascia  per  la 
sua  lucidezza,  e  per  la  mezanita  del  colore,  segnatura  mani^ta  e 
nel  bianco  e  nel  nero^  ritrovasi  parte  fogliosa  que  si  risolve  tutta  in 
scame ;  parte  consistente  in  forma  soda,  qual  si  taglia  in  fette  lunghe, 
e  se  ne  fa  il  grafio  detto  piombino.  Mescbiasi  la  fogliosa  con  la 
creta  detta  rubrica  in  materia  de  crugiuoli,  vasi  que  per  molto  spazio 
di  tempo  resistono  k  fuoco  potente.  In  tbe  Latin  translation,  printed 
at  Cologne  in  i6Q5,  tbe  above  information  is  to  be  found,  p*  133  and 
p.  768.  In  the  former  place  gra/?o  piombino  is  translated  plumhagp, 
and  in  the  latter  gleha  piowhina  is  translated  gleha  plumlaria  seu 
cerussa.  As  the  original  is  scarce^  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  the  trans-- 
lator  did  not  give  the  terms  of  art,  as  the  author  wrote  them,  along 
with  the  translation.  At  present,  it  b  difficult  to  say  to  what  the 
subject  relates. 
*  Aldrovandi  mussum  metallicum^  p»  I67  and  177*     • 
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even  then  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  give 
Gesner's  figure  enlarged. 

In  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus,  George  Agri- 
cola,  Encelius,  Caesius,*  Kircher,  and  many  other 
old  mineralogists,  I  have  found  no  mention  of 
blade  lead.  But  as  the  advantageous  use  of  it 
for  crucibles  was  known  to  Imperati,  and  as  the 
crucibles  made  at  Ipis,  which  till  very  lately 
were  employed  by  all  the  mints  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  other  parts,  derived  their  superiority  from 
plumbago  being  mixed  with  the  blue  clay,  and  as 
these  crucibles  are  introduced  more  than  once  by 
Agricola  without  any  mention  of  the  addition,  it 
must  either  at  that  time  have  not  been  usual,  or -it 
must  have  escaped  the  notice  of  this  diligent  man.  f 
How  old  then  are  the  pits  at  Leizersdorf,  which 
furnish  plumbago  for  the  crucibles  of  Ips  or  Pas- 
sau?  I  know  of  one  mineralogist  only  who  has 
described  that  district,  but  on  this  subject  he  has 
given  us  no  information.  :|: 

I  am  equally  unacquainted  with  the  time  when 
the  pits  in  Cumberland,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
produce  the  best  plumbago,  were  discovered.  They 

*  Mineralogia,  Lugduni  i636,  fol.  p.  257,  where  the  author  only 
remarks  briefly,  from  Bulengeri  depictura,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2,  th&t  molyh' 
dana  is  employed  for  drawing. 

t  De  natura  fossil,  lib.  ii.  p.  679  ^^^^  ^80«  according  to  the  edition 
of  Basle,  l657>  fol. 

X  I  allude  to  a  letter  in  the  Hanoverian  Magazine,  177 1,  p.  1443. 
It  was  written  by  J^  A.  F.  von  Beroldingen  to  Mr.  Andrese,  apothe- 
oary  at  Hanover. 

VOL.  IV.  2  A 
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are  situated  on  the  Borrowdale  mountains^  about 
ten  miles  from  the  town  of  Keswick.  *  The  &- 
Toal&ts  to  whom  these  pits  belong,  according  to  an 
estltblished  ivgulation,  can  open  them  only  once 
fevery  iseven  years,  and  take  out  but  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  the  mineral,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  price, 
aold  prevent  the  pits  from  being  exhausted.  This 
pi^oductton  is  called  there  black  lead,  kellaw  or  kil- 
bWj  wad  or  wadty  which  words  properly  mean 
Uack.  f  I  have  found  no  older  information  in  re« 
gard  to  these  pits  than  that  of  Merret,  who  wrote 
in  the  year  1667,  and  who  calls  this  mineral  m- 
grkafabriliSy  because  it  had  then  no  Latin  name.:{: 
Pettus  remarked,  in  1683,  that  the  pencils  made 
from  it  were  inclosed  in  fir  or  cedar.  §  It  is  re- 
kted  by  Robinson  ||  and  others,  that  at  first  the 

*  Buaching  Erdbeschreibuog^  iv.  p.  741. 

t  In  the  Cumberland  dialect^  killow  or  collow,  as  well  as  wad, 
means  black.  Therefore  when  the  manganese  earth,  which  is  found 
chiefly  at  Elton  not  far  from  Wioster,  and  when  burnt  is  employed 
as  an  oil-colour,  but  particularly  for  daubing  over  ships^  is  called  hlack 
wad,  that  expression  signifies  as  much  as  Hack  black.  See  Penfumfs 
Tour  in  Scotland,  i.  p.  42.     Gentleman  s  Magazine,  1747,  p.  683. 

X  Pinax  rerum  natural.     London,  1667,  8vo.  p.  218. 

§  Fleta  minor.  The  laws  of  art  and  nature,  by  J.  Pmus.  Land. 
l683,  f6l.  The  firbt  half  of  this  book  is  a  translation  of  Erkeir  -,  the 
ot^ter  is  a  metallurgic  dictionary.  What  belongs  to  this  subject  is 
the  art.  Lead. 

II  Essay  tQwards  a  natoial  history  of  Westmokehiid  and  Comber- 
land.  Lond.  1709,  8vo.  p.  74.  This  and  the  precediog  work  weh; 
pointed  out  to  me  by  professor  BlumeDbacli,  as  ykdi  as  ttie  Gkntk* 
man's  Mag.  sad.  175 li  p.  61,  where  there  b  a  map  of  iftis  remark* 
able  district. 
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country-»people  around  Keswick  marked  their  ^heep 
with  it.  Afterwards  the  art  -was  discovered  6f 
employing  it  for  earthen-ware,  and  for  preserving 
iron  from  rust.  The  last- mentioned  author  says 
also,  that  it  is  used  by  the  Dutch  in  dyeing,  in 
Order  to  render  black  more  durable,  and  that  it  is 
bought  up  by  them  in  large  quantities  for  that 
purpose.  But  this,  perhaps,  is  only  a  pretence. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  they  prepare  from  it 
black4ead  pencils. 

The  greater  part  of  the  plumbago  at  present 
used  in  commerce,  but  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
is  fit  only  for  coarse  ink,  comes  from  Spain, 
where  it  is  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ronda, 
a  town  in  Grenada,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the 
sea ;  but,  in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  these  pits, 
I  have  found  no  information.  In  commerce,  it  is 
called  potloth ;  and  the  mills,  such  as  those  at 
Bremen,  where  it  is  ground  fine,  are  named  j&o/- 
btti  mills,  an  appellation  which  in  all  probability 
has  been  borrowed  from  the  Dutch,  among  whom 
potloot  signifies  as  much  as  potters'  lead.  From 
this  word  the  French  have  made  potelotj  which, 
however,  in  many  dictionaries  is  wanting.  If  I 
lim  not  mistaken,  this  mineral  was  first  found  in 
France  at  a  very  late  period,  in  Upper  Provence, 
n^ar  Curban,  and  not  far  from  the  river  Diirance, 
between  Sisteron  and  Gap,  from  which  it  is  sent 
to  Marseilles. 

It  appears  to  tne  probable,  that  in  the  sixteenth 

2  A  2 
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€entttry  the  use  of  plumbago  was  first  introduced 
into  Italy,  a  country  which  abounds  with  drafts^ 
men  and  drawing-schools;  where  other  minerals 
bad  been  long  used  for  drawing,  and  where  the 
best  kiilds  had  be^  carefully  sought  out.  It  i^ 
likely,  therefore,  that  some  one  may  have  made  a 
trial  with  plumbago,  induced  by  its  appearance  ^ 
and  indeed  nothing  but  a  trial  was  necessary  to 
show  its  superiority  to  charcoal,  and  to  black  and 
red  chalk.  I  am  inclined  to  think  also^  that  the 
earliest  mention  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  oldest 
Italian  works  on  drawing,  rather  than  in  those  on 
mineralogy,  to  the  authors  of  which  this  substance 
first  became  known  by  its  use.  For  a  long  time» 
all  the  black-lead  pencils  employed  in  Germany 
and  in  the  neighbouring  countries  were  made  at 
Nuremberg.  I  shall  here  observe,  that  the  very 
convenient  method  of  wiping  out  writing  made 
with  a  black-lead  pencil,  by  means  of  gum  elastic, 
was  discovered  about  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago^ 
and,  as  I  believe,  first  in  England. 

After  I  had  completed  this  article,  professor 
Fiorillo,  who  as  an  artist  has  studied  the  master- 
pieces, and  as  a  man  of  letters  the  writings  of  the 
Italians,  communicated  to  me,  at  my  Request,  the 
following  information,  which  at  any  rate  will  foi^ii 
an  additional  fragment  towards  the  history  of 
drawing.  The  pencils  first  used  in  Italy  for  draw- 
ing were  composed  of  a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin 
fused  together,  and  the  proportion  was  two  parts 
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ef  the  former  and  one  of  the  latter.*  To  oblite- 
rate a  drawing  or  piece  of  writing,  it  was  rubbed 
over  with  crumbs  of  bread.  A  pencil  of  this  kind 
was  called  stile.  Petrarch  has  immortalised  a 
painter,  named  Simone  Memmi,  by  a  couple  of 
sonnets,  out  of  gratitude  for  a  picture  of  his  be- 
toved  Laura,  f     In  these  he  says  that  the  artist 


*  II  RiposodiRafFaelloBoTghiDi.  InFiorenzo  1584, 8vo.  p.  139? 
«Ancora  si  puo  dkegnare  con  lo  stile  del  piombo,  ohe  si  ia  due  parii 
piomboy  e  una  di  stagno  benissimo  battuto  col  martello,  ejquando  d 
Tolesse  levare  qualche  segno  non  ben  fatto,  fraghiuisi  sopra  con  un 

poco  di  midolla  di  pane Si  puo  etiandio  disegnar  con  matita 

nera^  levando  i  segni  quando  occorre  rifargli  con  la  midolla  del  pan^i 
ma  se  alcuno  volesse  disegnare  con  matita  rossa>  bisogna  habbia 
averten^a  non  far  prima  le  linee  col  piombino^  perche  vien  poi  il 
disegno  macchiato ;  ma  bisogna  farle  con  i  stile  d'argento,  e  disegnar 
con  la  matita  rossa  con  dtl^enza,  perche  non  si  pub  con  la  midolla 
del  pane  tor  via,  come  si  fa  della  nera.  Artists  therefore  used  some- 
times also  silver  pencils.  The  following  is  extracted  from  Philip 
Baldinucd*s  Vocahulario  Toscano  delV  arte  del  disegno,  in  Firenze 
l661,  4to.  p.  156.  Stiie.  Una  verghett»- soltile,  che  si  fa  di  due 
terzi  di  piombo  en  un  terzo  di  stagno,  e  serve  par  tirar  le  prime  linte 
a  chi  vuol  disegnar  con  penna ;  fannosene  anche  con  argento ;  et  11 
segno  che  si  fa  con  tale  strumento,  con  midolla  di  pane  facilmente  si 
cancella,  par  rifar  poi  altri  segni,  senza  che  il  foglio  rimango  im* 
brattato,  calcando  piu  o  meno,  o  piu  o  meno  tignendo  il  cart^. 
Questa  voce  ^  proprissima  di  tale  strumento,  e  useta  ne*  piu  antichi 
jtempi,  leggendosi  nella  6  Giorn.  Nou.  5  di  Gio.  Bocc.  1^  dove  par- 
fa  di  Giotto  le  s^guenti  parole :  Ebbe  un^  ingegno  di  tanta  excellenza, 
che  niuna  cosa  della  natura  fu,  che  egli  con  lo  stile,  e  con  la  penna, 
e  col  pennello,  non  dipignesse  si  simile  a  quella,  che  non  simile^ 
.anzi  piu  tosto.dessaparesse. 

f  These  sonnets  are  the  57th  and  58th.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  scarce  edition,  in  Venetia  uppretiQ  Nic.  Misttrini  l624,  in  small 
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made  the  drawing  wkh  a  stile  in  carte.  The 
Huthor  here  evidently  alludes  to  a  drawing-pencil, 
and  not  to  a  graver,  as  son^e  have  supposed^  Boc- 
cacio,  a  scholar  of  Petrarch,  celebrates  an  artist 
who  was  equally  expert  at  drawing  with  the  stik. 
Hit  pen,  and  the  pencil.  Michael  Angelo  also, 
who  died  in  1564,  says  in  a  sonnet  on  Vasari, 
quoted  by  Fiorillo,  Se  con  lo  stile  e  co'  colori  (wete* 
Such  pencils  were  long  used  also  in  Germany; 
and  fbraierly  they  were  found  at  the  most  common 
ivriting-desks. 

The  use  of  red  and  black  chalk  seems  to  be 
more  modern.  The  former  is  called  by  the  Italians 
matita  rossa,  and  the  latter  matita  nera.  This 
name  is  derived  from  hcematites.  Vasari  cele- 
brates Baccio  Bondinelli,  who  died  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  because  he  could  handle 
equally  well.fo  stile^  e  lapenna^  e  la  matita  rossa 
e  nera.^  Baldinucci  says,  that  the  best  red  chalk 
comes  from  Germany;   good  black  chalk  irom 


duodecimo  or  sixteens^  where  the  sonnets  stand  p.  87.    Let  the 

reader  compare  only  the  following  lines^ 

Quando  giunse  a  Simon  I'alto  concetto 
Che  a  mio  nome  gli  pose  in  man  lo  stile^ 

with  the  expressions  in  the  first  sonnet, 

Ivi  k  vide  e  la  ritrasse  in  carte. 

Of  this  Simon  and  his  drawings  an  account  may  be  found  in  Ftwrillo 

OescUchte  der  zeicknpnden  EUnsie,  Gottingea,  1798, 8vo.  i.  p.  !iGQ. 
*  ViU  de'  Pittori.    In  Roma,  1769, 4to.  ii.  p.  577. 
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Fraoce ;  but  the  very  b^9t  from  Spain,  vb^Qce  thftt 
of  the  fir$t  quality  is  obtained  at  present^ 

I  can,  however,  point  out  no  mpptipn  of  our 
plumbago  in  the  works  of  the  old  Italian  artists, 
Armenini,  who  wrote  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  relates  how  pupils  were  taught  to  draw  a 
hundred  years  before  his  time,  f  He  says,  that 
they  made  the  first  sketches  yuriih  piombo  over  can- 
nella  col  lapis  nero^  and  afterwards  filled  them  up 
with  a  pen.  But  when  his  whole  description  is 
read,  there  can  remain  no  doubt  that  the  sub- 
stance here  meant  is  black  chalk.  Baldinucci, 
who  did  not  write  till  1681,  has  introduced  par- 
ticularly into  his  dictionary  matita  rossa^  nera^  and 
also  lapis  piombino ;  and  says  that  the  last  men- 
tioned is  an  artificial  production,  which  gives  a 
leaden  colour,  and  is  employed  for  drawing.  It 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  author  here  alludes 
to  plumbago,  which  was  then  very  common.  But 
when  Bottari  says ;};  that  artists  fi,rst  began  to  use 
red  and  black  chalk  in  the  time  of  Vasari,  whereas 
lapis  piombino  only  was  employed  before  that 
period,  he  has  named  plumbago^  commonly  used 
in  his  time,  instead  of  the  metallic  pencil  which 

•  Vocabiif^rio,  p.  92. 

t  De  veri  precetti  della  pittura,  di  M.  Gio.  BatUsta  Annenmi. 
In  Ravenna*  1587>  4to.  p.  53. 

X  In  his  observations  on  the  before-mentioned  wqrii  of  Vasari, 
r%te  ffe  Pifiori,  iii.p.  310;  D^.qpd  ch^^e  ypwjri,;ri«9«jgyp, 
que  era  cominciato  Tuso  della  matita  tossa  e  nera,  che  prima  aon  si 
nsava^  se  non  il  lapis  piombino 
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was  called  sUle.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  Italians 
have  no  proper  appellation  for  black  lead,  but 
call  it  sometimes  matiia  and  sometimes  piom" 
Una. 


SAL  AMMONIAC. 

Jt  is  not  very  probable  that  Dioscorides,  Pliny, 
and  others  who  lived  nearly  about  the  same  time, 
were  acquainted  with  sal  ammoniac,  or  mentioned 
it  in  their  works;  for  no  part  of  mineralogy  was 
then  so  defective  as  that  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  ^  which  treats  of  salts.  The  art  of 
lixiviating  earths  and  causing  saline  solutions  to 
crystallize  was  then  so  little  known,  that,  instead 
of  green  vitriol,  vitriolic  minerals,  however  impure, 
were  employed  in  making  ink,  dye-liquors,  and 
other  things.  Places  for  boiling  vitriol  were  not 
then  established ;  and  therefore  Pliny  beheld  with 
wonder*  blue  vitriol,  which  in  his  time  was  made 
only  in  Spain,  as  a  thing  singular  in  its  kind,  or 
which  had  not  its  like.  On  this  account  those 
salts  only  were  known  which  occur  in  a  native 
state,  or  which  crystallize  as  it  were  of  themselves, 
without  any  artificial  preparation,  as  is  the  case 
with  bay  salt.  But  that  neutral  salt,  from  the 
muriatic  acid  and  volatile  lixivious   salt,  occurs 

•  S«c  vol.  i.  p.  289. 
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very  seldom  in  a  native  state,  and  almost  exclu* 
sively  among  the  productions  of  volcanoes.  I  do 
not^  however,  suppose  that  this  volcanic  sal  ammo- 
niac was  the  first  known,  but  that  it  was  first  consi- 
dered to  be  sal  ammoniac  after  that  salt  bad  been 
long  obtained  by  another  method,  and  long  used. 
But  even  if  it  should  be  believed  that  our  sal 
ammoniac  was  known  to  the  ancients,  how  are  we 
to  discover  it  with  certainty  in  their  writings? 
This  salt  has  little  or  nothing  by  which  these  writers 
could  characterize  it.  Neither  its  external  form 
nor  taste  is  so  striking  that  it  could  be  described 
by  them  with  sufficient  precision.  The  use  of  it 
also  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  so  important  and 
necessary )  as  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether 
they  were  acquainted  with  it;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,'  vitriol  and  alum  can  easily  be  distinguished 
among  the  materials  for  dyeing. 

Nay,  if  this  salt  had  been  then  made,  as  it  is 
made  at  present  in  Egypt,  and  if  any  allusion  to  it 
'  were  found,  one  might  readily  conjecture  that  sal 
amfnoniac  were  really  meant.  But  even  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  traces  of  sublimation  being 
employed  occur  in  the  writings  of  Dioscorides 
and  others,  who  lived  nearly  at  the  same  period, 
we  are  not  authorised  to  suppose  that  the  know- 
ledge of  it  was  sufficient  for  the  preparation  of 
this  salt. 

Besides,  there  are  two  properties  with   which 
the  ancients  might  have  accidentally  become  ac- 
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quaioted,  and  which  in  that  case  would  have  been 
sttfllcieDt  to  m^e  known  or  define  to  us.  this  salt 
In  the  first  place,  by  an  accidental  mixture  of 
quick-lixpe,  the  strong  stpell  or  unsupportable  v^* 
pour  diffused  by  the  volatile  alkali  s^paratqd  from 
the  acid  might  have  been  observed.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  complete  vola- 
ti^S9tion  of  this  salt  on  burning  co^s  may  have 
been  remarked ;  for  it  had  been  long  known  thitt 
common  salt  decrepitates  in  the  fire.  This  ex- 
cited wonder ;  and  in  excunining  other  salts  people 
were  accustomed  to  observe  whether  they  pos- 
sessed that  property  also.  Had  any  one^  with 
this  view,  thrown  a  bit  of  sal  ammoniac  on  a  burn- 
ing coal,  he  must  have  seen  with  astonishment 
that  instead  of  decrepitating  it  became  entirely 
volatilised.  For  this  experiment,  however,  very 
pure  sal  ammoniac  would  have  been  necessary. 
Had  a  little  common  salt  been  mixed  with  it,  de- 
crepitation would  pot  have  been  altogetbier  pre- 
vented ;  and  if  the  sal  ammoniac  had  boen  ren- 
dered impure  by  earthy  particles,  as  is  almost  al- 
ways the  case  with  the  volcanic,  some  earth  at 
least  would  have  remained  behind' on  thi9  coals. 

The  name  sal  ammoniacus^  is  indeed  .old,  but 
as  those  who,  in  consfequence  of  the  name, 
considered  the  alumen  of  the  ancients  to  be  our 
alum,  and  their  nitrum  to  be  our  saltpetre,  were 
in  an  error,  we  should  be  equally  so  were  w^e  to 
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consider  their  sal  aimnoniac  to  be  the  same  as 
ours.  Our  fore&tbers  believed  that  the  ancient 
writers  were  acquauited  with  all  minerals,  as  well 
as  with  all  plants ;  and  when  they  discovered  a 
new  one,  they  searched  in  dd  books  till  they  found 
a  name  which  would  suit  it,  or  which  at  any  rate 
had  not  been  given  to  another.  Our  sal  am^ 
moniac,  in  all  probability,  acquired  in  the  same 
manner  its  name,  which  is  not  often  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  anciaits.^ 

When  every  thing  they  have  said  of  it  is  col- 
lected and  impartially  examined,  no  proofs  will  be 
lonnd  that  under  that  name  they  understood  our  sal 
ammoniac.  On  the  contrary,  one  will  soon  be  coni- 
Yiaced  that  sal  ammoniacus  was  nothing  else  than 
impure  marine  salt.  As  the  ancients  were  not 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  separating  salts^  c^  re- 
fining and  crystallizing  them,  they  gave  to  each 
variety  or  kind  in  the  least  different,  which  was 
distinguished  either  by  the  intermixture  of  some 
foreign  substance  or  by  an  accidental  formation, 
a  particular  name ;  and  considering  the  wants  of 
that  period,  this  method  was  not  so  bad.  For 
among  the  impure  saline  substances;  there  were  al- 
ways some  which  were  found  to  be  fitter  than  others 

*  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  the  name  be  de- 
rived from  Kfiyttofy  arena,  or  rather  from  Ammonia,  the  name  of  a 
district  in  Libya,  where  the  orade  of  Jupiter  Ammon  was  situated. 
The  district  had  its  name  from  sand.  An  H  also  may  be  prefixed 
to  the  word.  See  Fossii  Etymol,  p.  24.  But  sal  armoniacus,  arme-' 
niacus,  sal  armoniac^  is  improper. 
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for  certain  purposes.  On  this  account  they  distin- 
guished with  so  much  care  misy^  sory^  chalcitis^ 
and  melanteriay  instead  of  which  we  use  a  sub- 
stance contained  in  all  these  minerals,  that  is  to 
say,  vitriol.  Our  apothecary  shops,  however, 
have  at  present  the  lixivious  salt  under  the  name 
of  various  plants,  from  which  it  is  extracted,  with 
different  degrees  of  purity. 

When  this  is  known,  it  will  excite  no  wonder 
that  the  sal  ammoniacus  of  the  ancients  was  no- 
thing else  than  our  common  salt.  Dioscorides 
and  Pliny  speak  of  it  expressly  as  a  kind  of  this 
salt;  and  Columella,*  in  a  prescription  for  an 
eye-salve,  recommends  rock  salt,  either  Spanish, 
Ammoniacal,  or  Cappadocian.  Pliny  says,t  ^^^t 
sal  ammoniacus  was  found  in  the  dry  sandy  deserts 
of  Africa,  as  far  as  the  oracle  of  Ammoo.  It  is 
stated,  both  by  him  and  Dioscorides,:}:  that  this  salt 

*  De  re  rust.  vi.  17^  7 :  Montanos  sal  Hispanus  vel  Ammopiacuft 
vel  etiam  Cappadocus. 

t  Lib.  xxxi.  cap.  7,  sect.  39 :  Quo  exemplo  inter  ^gyptam  et 
Arabia)!!  etiam  squalentibos  locis,  coeptoa  est  inveniri^  detractis 
arenis}  qualiter  et  per  A  fries  sitientia  usque  ad  Hammonis  oraculum. 
Is  quidem  crescens  cum  luna  noctibus.  Nam  Cyrenaici  tractus 
nobilitantur  Hammoniaco  et  ipso,  quia  sub  arenis  inveniatur,  appet- 
lato.  Similis  est  colore  alumini,  quod  schiston  vocant,  longis  glebis. 
Deque  perlucidis,  ingratus  sapore,  sed  medicinae  utilis.  Probatur 
quam  maxime  perspicuus,  rectis  scissuris.  Insigne  de  eo  proditur, 
quod  levissimus  intra  specus  suos,  in  lucem  universam  prolatus,  vix 
credibili  pondcre  ingravescat.    Causa  evidens 

X  Lib.  V.  cap.  126>  p.  376 :  Inter  salis  genera  efficacissimum  fos- 
sile.  £t  in  hoc  ipso  genere  communiter  quidem  laudator  cakulis 
vacans^  candidum  et  pellucidum^  densum  et  aequabili  compge;  pe^ 
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can  be  split  or  broken  into  smooth  pieces;  and 
the  former  adds,  that  the  best  are  white  and 
transparent;  that  it^  however,  has  an  unpleasant 
taste,  but  can  be  used  in  medicine.  In  like  man- 
ner, later  physicians,  when  they  wish  to  prescribe 
common  salt,  recommend  in  particular  the  am- 
moniac. Thus  Aetius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, remarks,  that  when  fossil,  or  as  we  say  at 
present,  native  salt,  is  employed,  ammoniac  or 
Cappadpcian  ought  to  be  chosen."*^ 

From  what  is  said  by  Pliny,  it  may  with  cer- 
tainty be  concluded,  that  this  salt  was  dug  up 
from  pits  or  mines  in  Africa^  for  he  relates,  that 
it  appeared  wonderful  that  a  piece  of  it,  which  in 
the  pit  was  very  light,  became,  on  exposure  to  the 
open  air,  much  heavier.  Without  repeating  the 
explanation  which  he  gives  of  this  phoenomenon^  I 
shall  only  remark,  that  many  kinds  of  rock  salt, 
taken  from  the  mines  of  Wieliczka,  experience 
the  same  change  in  the  air ;  so  that  blocks  which 
a  labourer  can  easily  carry  in  the  mine,  can  scarcely 
be  lifted  by  him  after  they  have  been  some  time 

culiariter  vero  natione  ammoniacuoi^  quod  quidem  et  findi  facile 
potest^  et  rectis  est  fissuris  :  ro  A/A^oiviaxoy  ry  ywn,  waytmv  t9  hm  $v9ims 
rag  ha^vffitg  ay^ov, 

*  Aetii  tetrabiblos,  per  J.  CoroariunQ;  Basiliae  154Q^  fol.  lib.  i. 
serm.  2,  cap.  43,  p.  79:  Sal  omnis  et  fossilis  et  mariuus  (aXc;  ofVHT¥ 
nm  Of  ^oXorf  101)  eandem  in  geoere  vim  habent.  Differentia  in  eo  est, 
quod  ex  terra  effossi  substantia  magis  sit  coacta  -•  -  Fossilis  generis 
optimus  est  Ammoniacus  et  Cappadocius :  xotXXtffrat  o  rote  opvxntff 
wtrn  M  afifiMfMKu  xou  U  xonrTnUxm,  Edit.  Maoutii.  Veoetiis  1^34, 
fol.  p.  tg,  a. 
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exposed  to  the  air.  The  cause  here  is  undoubtedly 
the  same  as  that  which  makes  many  kinds  of  aiti^ 
ficial  salt  to  become  moist  and  to  acquire  more 
weight.  In  this  case,  there  will  be  a  supera- 
bundance of  acid,  which  is  not  completely  satu- 
rated with  alkali;  or  such  a  salt  will  contain 
muriate  of  lime,  which  is  called  sal  ammoniacus 
Jiams.*  This  saline  substance  can  attract  from 
the  atmosphere  so  much  mcHsture,  that  it  deH* 
quesces  in  it  to  the  so  called  oil  of  lime.  I  must, 
however,  confess  that  our  sal  ammoniac  becomes 
moist  in  the  air,  but  only  when  it  is  pure,  which 
is  never  the  case  with  that  found  in  a  natural 
state. 

Synesius,  who  was  born  in  Egypt  in  the  fifth 
century,  in  the  Pentapolitan  town  Cyrene,  and 
who  resided  as  bishop  in  Ptolemais,  the  capital  of 
the  district,  s^^ys,  in  a  letter  wherein  he  describes 
many  rarities  of  his  native  country,  that  what  was 
called  sal  ammoniacus ^'\  both  according  to  its  ap- 

*  This  name  was  first  used  by  Js.  Holland. 

t  Est,  per  sacram  vestem  juro,  est  apud  nos  terrestre  sal,  qaod 
minore  intervallo  ab  Austro  distat,  quam  ab  Aquilone  mare;  hoc 
Ammonis  sal  a  nobis  appellator.  Lapide  hoc  a  friabili  alitor  atque 
tegitur,  quern  crustae  in  modum  insidentem  cum  detraxeris,  facili 
negotio  manibus  ac  sarculis  altius  proscindi  subjecta  tellus  potest. 
Id  porro  quod  efK)ditur,  sal  est,  cum  visu  ipso,  turn  alia  gustandi 

Voluptate  jUCundissimum  :  rourou;  A/x/twva;  xcXouyttsy  rwg  a\eig,  irirpa  t% 
mnotg  •^oifApa,  xat  rpt^ti  x»t  itpwrret,  ijy  irmv  ei^tKvis  imSe^Kvi/Myi^v  ittrwip 
^iXxiSa,  ^oLffTunvi  mWii  xut  x'P^*  xctt-ffxaKitrsv  apwit  ro  l9«dof.  ro  Si  «v»^etfHv- 
fAfnv  a\ig  iicrtv,  thn  rt    »)5e<f,   xcu   ytvtraer^eu    trii  oXXij*  ij5o>nj»,      Syil<BSU 

Opera,  ed.  Petavii.    Lutetiae  l6lS,  fol.  p.  284^  ep.  147* 
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pearance  and  taste,  was  a  salt  of  a  good  quality, 
fit  for  use ;  that  it  lay  under  a  soft  kind  of  stone 
which  covered  it  like  a  crust,  and  that  it  could  be 
easily  dug  up  when  this  stone  was  removed. 

Herodotus,  Strabo,  Arrian,  and  others,  speak 
of  rock  salt  which  was  dug  up  in  Ammonia,  and 
carried  thence  as  an  article  of  merchandise.  *  The 
first  mentions  a  hill  of  salt;  and  we  are  told  by 
the  last,  that  native  salt  was  brought  to  Egypt  ai 
a  present  to  the  king  and  others,  firom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  by  the  priests 
of  that  place,  in  boxes  made  of  palms  worked  tOr 
gether.  Many  pieces  were  three  inches  in  length ; 
and  because  this  substance  was  purer  than  bay 
salt  and  as  clear  as  crystal,  it  was  particularly 
employed  in  sacrifices.  This  salt  is  certainly 
that  which,  under  the  name  of  sal  ammoniacuSy  f 
was  sent  from  Egypt  to  the  king  of  Persia,  like 
the  water  of  the  Nile,  as  is  related  by  Athen»ug 
from  an  historian  long  since  lost.  :|: 

*  Herodotus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  182,  p.  36 1,  ed.  Wessel.  Straha, 
lib.  i.  p.  84,  ed.  Amstelod.  1707,  fol.  Arrian,  de  eocpedit,  Alexandria 
lib.  iii.  p.  l6l«  ed.  Blancardi,  Amstel.  1668,  8vo:  Gignit  etiam 
hoc  solum  (circa  sedem  oraculi)  suapte  natura  salem  fossilem 
(oXcf  oevro/taroi  opuxroi)  quem  quidem  non  nuUi  sacerdotes  Hammonit 
in  ^gyptum  portant.  Quum  enim  in  iEgyptum  proficiscuntur, 
salem  in  cistulas  ex  palma  contextas  conditum,  regi  aut  alteri  cui- 
piam  muneri  ferunt.  Sunt  autem  frusta  oblonga  (quaedam  enim 
longitudinem  trium  digitoram  excedunt)  puraque  instar  ciystalli. 
Hoc  genere  salis  et  ^gyptii,  et  alii  quibus  divinus  cultus  curae  est» 
in  sacrificiis  utuntur,  quod  sale  marino  sit  purior. 

X  Athen.  lib,  ii.  cap.  2g,  p,  67.    Deinon  in  historia  Persica  pn<^ 
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It  is  also  certain  that  the  old  Arabian  physicians, 
Avicenna*  and  Serapion,  f  who  both  lived  in  the 
eleventh  century,  under  the  name  sal  ammoniacuSy 
understood  nothing  else  than  rock  salt.  The 
former  says  that  it  ought  to  split  easily,  and  to  be 
clear  and  transparent  like  crystal ;  and  the  latter 
states  that  this  salt  is  cut  from  the  solid  rock/  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  clear  as  crystal,  sometimes 
reddish,  sometimes  blackish,  sometimes  of  another 
colour,  sometimes  hard,  and  sometimes  friable,  or, 
as  the  translator  expresses  it^  pulverulent.  All 
these  colours  and  properties  are  not  uncommon 
in  rock  salt,  and  always  proceed,  no  doubt,  from 
an  admixture  of  ferruginouis  earth.  Serapion  says 
that  this  salt  was  obtained  from  Corasini.  I 
shall  leave  it  to  others  to  determine  where  this 
country  was  situated.  He  often  names  it,  and 
says  that  mala  granata  and  bezaar  were  obtained 
from  it.  But  who  knows  how  the  name  was 
written  in  the  original?  And  the  Arabian  author 

didit»  ex  jSlgypto  Nili  aquam  et  Ammoniacum  salem  ad  regem 
mitti. 

*  Avicennae  Canon  medicinae^  Venetiis  16O8,  fol.  ii.  2,  cap.  625, 
p.  393 :  Sal  ammoniacus  est  melior,  qui  est  ut  borax,  clams,  crys- 
tallinus.  But  the  reader  ought  to  examine  how  Saumaise  has  im- 
proved this  translation  in  de  homonr/mis,  cap.  3,  p.  igi. 

f  Serapionis  Lib.  de  Simplic.  cap.  403,  p.  S7 1 ,  edit.  Brunfelsii, 
Argentorati  1531,  fol :  Sal  armoniacus  est  albus  et  rubeus,  et  extra- 
hitur  a  lapidibus  duris,  clans,  et  est  salsus,  mordicans  multum,  et 
defertur  ex  Coraseni,  et  sunt  ei  multi  colores,  nam  ex  eo  est  niger  et 
pulverulentus,  et  albus,  sed  pulvenilentus  et  albus,  clarus  sicut 
crystallus. 
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perhaps  did  not  mention  the  place  where  the  salt 
was  dug  up,  but  that  from  which,  in  his  time,  it 
was  procured.* 

In  regard  to  the  purpose  to  which  the  ancients 
applied  their  sal  ammoniacuSy  it  appears  that  it 
required  only  common  salt  and  not  sal  ammoniac. 
It  is  oftenest  mentioned  by  the  physicians,  be- 
cause it  was  the  purest  table  salt  that  could  then 
be  procured.  On  that  account  it  has  been  praised 
by  Scribonius,f  who  lived  in  the  jSrst  century, 
and  by  Aetius  who  lived  in  the  fifth,  as  well  as  by 
Avicenna,  Serapion,  and  others.  I  have,  however, 
not  yet  met  with  it  in  the  writings  of  Hippocrates 
or  Galen.  In  the  works  of  the  Greek  agricul- 
turists it  occurs  in  a  recipe  for  the  preparation  of 
a  cement  employed  to  close  up  wine  vessels.;]: 
According  to  the  recipe  of  Apicius,  in  his  book  on 
cookery,^  sal  ammoniacus  was  to  be  roasted.  By 
these  means  this  rock  salt  lost  its  water  of  cry- 
stallisation and  became  stronger.  On  this  ac- 
count, in  Transylvania,  Siberia,  and  other  coun- 
tries, before  it  is  brought  to  the  table  it  is  pounded 
and  roasted.     Of  our   sal  ammoniac,  however, 

*  I  am  fully  of  opinion  that  a  town  named  in  the  new  maps 
,Kesem,  and  which  lies  in  Arabia  Felix^  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Socotora>  is  here  meant.  It  has  a  good  harbour.  See  BUschings 
Erdheschreibung,  xi.  p.  702^  where  the  name  Korasem  also  occurs. 

t  Scribouii  Largi  Compositiones,  ed.  J.  Rhodii.  Patavii  l665, 
4to.  $  46,  p.  36,  §  60,  p.  43,  §  71,  p*  47,  §  175,  §  £03. 

X  Geopon.  lib.  vl.  cap.  6,  p.  440. 

S  Pallad.  i.  tit.4l. 

VOL.  IV.  2  B 
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were  it  roasted,  very  little  would  remaia.  But' 
whether  the  ammonium  which  Paliadius  recom- 
mends for  a  cement  *  be  that  salt,  I  will  not  pre- 
tend to  determine;  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  no 
hesitation  ta  contradict  the  old  commentator  on 
Ovid,  who,  in:  a  passage  where  the  poet  Fecom^ 
mendb  sal  amnwmacus  in  making  a  cosmetic 
water, 'fr  undferstands.  the  resin  or  gum  of  that 
name.  Ovid!,  howevxsr,  had  no  intention  that  young 
womai  should  lacker  themselves. 

Eor  the  reasons,  therefore,  already  mentioned^ 
I  am  convinced  that  the  sal  ammoniactis  of  the 
anGients  was  rocl$i  salt>  and  not  our  ml  ammoniac. 
The  oMest  commentators  also  on  these  writers 
had  no  idea  qf  any  other  than  rock  salt;  and  it 
niras'  not  till  a  laoter  period,  when  our  sal  amrao<* 
niaewas  introduced  into  commerce,  and  acquired 
t|iat  name,  that  the  mo^t  learned  commentators 
began  expressly  to  remark,  that  the  new  sal  am- 
moniac, notwithstanding  its  appellation,  was  dif- 
£n*ent  from  tiie  sal  ammomacus  of  the  ancients. 
As  thiS' could  not  then  be  obtained,  people  used 
the  former,  wiAch  they  considered  only  as  an  arti^ 
ficial  substitute  for  the  latter,  though  it  was  inca- 
pable of  supplying  its  place.  But  in  more 
mpdera  ticnes,.  when  our  sal  amropniac  becamoi 
common^  and    physicians  and;  mineralogists  na 

*  De  Arte  ooqoiparia>  i.  cap.  27 1  P^40. 

t  Medicamina  faciei,  g4:  Cumquf  Ammoniaco  mascula  thura 
sale. 
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longer  took  the  trouble  to  read  the  works  of  the 
ancients,  some  of  them,  if  not  the  greater  part^ 
spoke  in  sueh  a  manner  as  if  our  sal  ammoniac 
had  been  the  sal  ammoniacus  of  the  ancients ;  an<t 
it  was  then  generally  believed  that  it  had  been, 
at  aay  rate^  known  and  used  sibce  the  time 
of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny. 

No  one  has  maintained  this  with  greater  con- 
fidence  and  zeal  than  F.  I.  W,  Schroder;*^  whose 
judgenient,  however,  was  perverted  by  alche^ 
mistic  conceits.  According  to  his  assertion^  thef 
Egyptians  practised  from  the  earliest  periods  the 
art  of  making  sal  ammcmiac,  bat  they  keptf  it  a» 
secret ;  and  he  obscurely  hints  at  the  purpose  for 
which  these  great  chemists  used  so  much  salt. 
He  refers,  on  this  occasion,  to  what  Pliny  says  of 
Jlos  saliSfli^  in  which  he  thinks  he  can  find  the 
martial  sal'  ammoniac  flowers  of  our  chemists,  or 
the  so  called^^re^  salis  ammoniaci  martiales. 
Those  who  cannot  make  this  discovery  be  declares 
to  be  ignorant  aadi  bliiad.  This  decision,  hcirwevei^^ 
when  the  character  of  the  person  who  gives  it  is 
considered,,  cannot  dissipate  a#  single  doubt.  It  is 
certain  that  what  Dioseorides^  and  Pliny  csL^Jhs 
salts  has  never  yet  been  defined.  It  was  moist; 
oily,  and  saline ;  and  in  the  vessels,  in  which  it 
wa«  sent  fvom  Egypt^  was  gr^ay  at  the  top^  saffron* 

-      •^  Bibliotfaekr  fiir   die   hdherci   NattgrwifBoiichaft^  utfd  chetnir. 


t  Lib.  xxad.  cap.  7,  sect.  42. 
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coloured  at  the  bottom,  and  emitted  a  bad  smeK. 
The  most  ingenious  conjecture  was  that  ofCordus,* 
wha  thought  that  it  might  be  sperma  ceti ;  but 
though  I  should  prefer  this  opinion  to\hat  of 
Schroder,  I  must  confess  that,  on  the  grounds  ad- 
duced by  Matthioli  and  Conrade  Gesner,  it  has 
too  much  against  it  to  be  admitted  as  truth. 

The  first  distinct  traces  of  our  sal  ammoniac 
which  I  have  yet  met  with,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  the  Arabians.^  In  a  writing  of  Geber, 
there  is  a  prescription  how  to  purify  sal  ammoniac 
by  sublimation ;  and  in  another  a  receipt  for  mak* 
ing  it ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

*  Liber  de  halosantho  in  C.  Gesner's  treatise  De  omni  reruvi 
fossilium  genere,    Tiguri  1565^  8vo.  p.  15.    Gesner*s  CoroUarium* 
.  This  treatise  has  not  been  mentioned  bj  Hardouin  and  the  other 
editors  of  Pliny. 

t  What  a  respectable  people  the  Arabs  1  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  much  knowledge  as  well  as  for  many  inventions  of  great  utility; 
and  we  should  thank  them  still  more  were  we  fuUy  acquainted  with 
the  benefit,  which  we  have  derived  from  them.  What  a  pity  that 
&eir  works  should  be  suffered  to  moulder  into  dust^  without  being 
used !  What  a  shame  that  those  acquainted  with  this  rich  language 
should  meet  with  too  little  encouragement  to  instruct  many  scholars ! 
The  few  translations  which  exist  have  been  made  by  persons  who 
were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  either  with  languages  or  the  sciences. 
On  that  account  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  uninteUigible,  uncer* 
tain,  in  many  places  corrupted,  and  besides  exceedingly  scarce. 
Those  even  who  obtain  them  are  in  the  same  state  as  if  they  had 
made  their  way  with  great  trouble  to  a  treasure,  which  they  can  at 
length  perceive,  at  a  distance,  through  a  narrow  grate.  Had  I  still 
twenty  years  to  live^  and  could  hope  for  an  abundant  supply  of 
Arabic  works,  I  would  learn  Arabic*    Buti  fi»s  fipv^sh  U  rfxt^ 
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author  was  acquainted  with  our  salt.  But  this 
furnishes  very  little  towards  the  history  of  it.  The 
period  when  that  celebrated  chemist  lived  is  un- 
certain. If,  as  Leo  says,*  he  flourished  a  hundred 
years  after  Mahomet,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  eighth 
century,  his  works  must  have  been  interpolated  with 
many  additions,  which  criticism  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  separate.  Many  of  them  caniiot  be  of 
great  antiquity ;  and  the  uncertainty  is  increased 
by  some  of  the  editions  differing  from  each  other 
in  important  passages.  Whole  sections,  which 
^ome  have,  are  wanting  in  others ;  and  the  titles 
and  order  of  the  books  and  sections  are  different 
almost  in  each.  When  the  same  circumstances 
are  found  in  several  editions,  it  is  observed  that 
they  essentially  differ.^     What,  therefore,  is  how 

*  Africae  description  iii.  p.  136,  b. 

t  I  have  now  before  me  the  following  editions,  which  I  shall 
mark  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  in  order  that  I  may  quote 
tliem  more  briefly.  By  these  means  perhaps  I  shall  do  a  service  tt 
those  who  turn  their  attention  to  this  part  of  bibliography. 

Geberi  de  alchimia,  libri  iii^    Argentorati  1528,  small  folio.    A. 

Das  Buoch  Geberi  von  der  Alchimia.  Strasburg  1529,  f<^l*  Is  & 
translation  of  the  preceding.    B. 

Alchemiae  Gebri  libri  cum  reliquis.  Bemae  sumptu  Petreij  1545^ 
4to.    C. 

Verae  alchemiae  artisque  metallicae  doctrina.  Basiliae  156l,  fol. 
p.  112—801.    D. 

Artis  chemicae  principes,  Avicenna  atque  Geber.  Btoiliae  1672, 
8vo.  p.  472— 767.    E. 

Gebri  summa  perfectio,  das  ist,  Geber  Buchlin  von  der  gebene- 
deyten  und  allerhochsten  volkommonheit.  Strasburg  l625,  8vo.  F. 

G^bri  chimia  --  -  -  edita  a  G.  Horhio.  Lugd.  Bat.  1668,  ISmo. 
G. 
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found  ID  the  writings  of  Geber,  as  tbey  are  called, 
was  certainly  not  all  known  in  the  eighth  century. 
The  same  uncertainty  prevails  in  regard  to  the 
chesucal  works  of  Avicenna^  who  lived  in  the  be- 
j^ning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  who  certainly 
treats  of  sal  ammoniac."^    But   when   these  ape 

Oebri  aoouna  -  -  -  Gedani  apud  B.  L.    Taock^n  1682^  8vo.  H« 

Maageti  bibliotheca  chemica.  Genevae  1702^  fol.  i.  p.  51^— 
564.    I. 

G«beri  ohymisohe-scbriften  —  von  Phileletba.  Frank,  u.  Leipz. 
1710,  8vo.    K. 

Bibliotheque  des  pbilosopbes  cbimiques  par  R.  (Job.  Mangin  de 
Ricbenbourg.)  Paris  1741,  8vo.  i.  p.  85 — 384.     L, 

^euer  Abdruck  dcr  letzten  Uebersetzung.  (K.)  Wien,  8vo.  M. 

Tbe  Mlowing'U  found  only  in  E,  p.  4S0.  I^  p.  ddQ.  H,  p.  S06. 
£.  p.  250.  M<  p*  283.  De  salis  armoniaci  praeparatione.  Sal  ar- 
moniacus  fit  ex  quinque  partibus  vel  duabus  urinae  buinanae  et  parte 
una  sudoris  ^jusdem,  et  parte  una  salis  communis,  et  parte  una  cum 
dimidia  fuliginis  lignorum,  vel  baculorum  habitis  simul  coctis  usque 
ad  consumptionem  bujosmodi,  sublima  salem  armoniacum  verum  et 
utilem,  bunc  iterum  in  sudorem  dissolve  et  congela,  et  sublima  a 
sale  communi  semel;  et  est  praeparatum.  Vel  t^ratur  primot;um 
praeparatione  salis  communis  mundati,  postea  sublimetur  in  alto 
alutel,  donee  totaliter  fuerit  extractum  puruniy  postea  solvatur 
super  jporpbydum  sub  divo>  si  de  ejus  aqua  habetur  facere,  vel 
servetur  ipsum  sublimatum  et  purum  sufficienter.  Tbe  same  thing 
is  repeated  virord  for  word  in  £,  p.  715. 

Wbat  follows  occurs  only  in  D,  p.  113.  G,  p.  220.  Mt^ndatlo 
salis  ammoniaci.  Teratur  primo  cum  prseparatione  salis  communis 
mundati.  Postea  sublimetur  in  alto  aludele,  donee  totaliter  fuerit 
extractum  purum.  Postea  solvatur  super  porfiduiri;^  sub  dio«  si  de  eo 
vis  aquam  facere,  vel  servetur  ipsum  sublimaluin  et  purum  suffi- 
cienter. It  is  seen  tbat  tbere  is  here  an  essential  variation  firom  ibe 
preceding. 

*  Pag.  370 :  Sal  armpniacus  est  unus  de  quatuor  spiritlbus^  et 
sublimat  se  sicut  mercurius^  et  ideo  vocant  cum  spiritum^  quia  it^ 
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cowfpared  with  the  medical  woAs  of  this  ^^thdr, 
which  are  subject  to  no  doubt,  it  is  widferitly  per- 
ceived that  the  former  must  have  beeh  the  pro- 
tluction  of  a  very  diflferent  and  much  younger 
writer.  In  the  worlcs  of  th6  physician  Avitettna, 
Ml  ammoniacus  means  always  rode  salt.  It  is 
'worthy  of  remark,  t^at  Avicenna  the  <:hemist  siays, 
that  sal  ammoniac  comes  from  E^ypt,  lodfta,  niid 
Forperia. 

We  know  with  more  certainty  thai  Albucaisis,  ot 
Bulcasis,  was  acquainted  with  sal  ammoniac,  a^ 
well  as  the  method  of  preparing  it,  wftich  Ire  ^- 
scribes,  and  also  the  preparation  of  mieditines  % 
general,  in  his  book  often  printed  under  the  title  erf 
Liber  servitoris.^     However  unintelligible    the 

ascendit  sicot  spiritus. Non^debes  mittere  in  caldci»^  si  fi<m  tst 

fliibltmaUis,  et  in  hunc  modum  se  sublimat.  Aectpe  de  bono  tolc 
armoniaco  tres  libras^  mitte  in  cucurbita^  aut  in  aludel^  fXMtquatt 
feceris  eum  pulverem  et  pastatum  cum  urina  puerotom  et  da 
ignem  -  -  -  donee  cognoscas  quod  subltmatum  est-— Pag.  145 :  Sal 
armoniacum  est  in  multid  modis  unum  quod  venit  de^gypto,  aliiti 
de  India,  aliud  quod  venit  de  Foirperia.  The  work  from  which  this 
is  taken  was  published,  for  the  first  time,  by  Minos  Celsus  Senensis, 
in  ihe  Artis  chemica  Princip.  without  the  least  mention  being  made 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  original,  and,  as  far  as  I  ktoOw>  waft 
cierer  reprinted.  For  the  treatises  of  Avicenna  in  Mangeti  hiblioih 
cA#m;  in  Theaf.  chem.  and  in  De  alchemia  Dptucutd^  Ft^DCof.  1A:^0» 
4to.  are  eatireLy  different. 

*  lliis  book  i^  often  printed  tilong  with  Mesue.  See  §Mhr% 
mblwtkeca  hotan.  i.  p.  sei.  Bibhik,  thiruf.  i.  p.  137.  ^vM. 
ypract.  i.  p.  407i  k&Met*s  Bibiioih,  tneSea,  p.  IS*;^,  634.  I  havfc 
iiow  bdFoire  me  from  the  library  of  oujr  nniversity>  thie  foUowhig 
edition,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  HaHier :  Meisue  cum  e^oyi^0^ 
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translation  often  is,  one  can  easily  discover  in  what 
manner  sublimation  was  formerly  performed  in 
earthen  vessels.  But  the  period  when  this  Arabian 
writer  lived  is  doubtful,  though  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  he  died  in  the  year  1 122. 

But  whence  did  Europe  obtain  this  salt,  in  the 
twelfth  and  succeeding  centuries? — When  and  in 
what  manner  was  the  preparation  of  it  found  out 
in  Egypt  ?  For  what  purpose  was  it  first  used  by 
our  ancestors  ?  I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  in- 
formation to  enable  me  to  answer  these  questions, 
though  it  is  probable  that  it  might  be  found  in  old 
books  of  travels,  and  particularly  in  the  works  of 
Arabian  writers.     In  the  valuable  but  not  altoge- 

Mondini Lugduni  1525,  fol.    The  passage  relating  to  this  sub- 

ject  is  at  the  end  of  the  whole  book.  Modus  faciendi  salem  armo- 
niacum :  Accipe  lapides,  qui  inveniuntur  in  sterquiliniis  balneoram, 
qui  incendunturcum  igne  sordiciei  illius  loci  et  sunt  lapides  nigri,  qui 
coagulantur  ex  virtutc  salsedinis,  quae  est  in  ilia  sordicie.  Accipe 
ergo  ex  illis  et  tere  bene  et  pone  in  olla  amplum  habente  oroficium, 
ct  pone  super  os  ejus  paropsidem  terream  vitreatam ;  et  perfora  fun- 
dum  ejus,  luta  labia  ollse  et  paropsidis  simul  et  facias  ei  ftirnum 
discrete ;  ita  quod  possit  olb  in  medio  manere,  et  sint  omnia  ex  terra, 
quae  possit  sustenere  ignem  magnum,  et  lota  os  furni  cum  argilla,  et 
accende  ignem  sub  olla^  et  aspice  foramen,  quod  est  in  paropside. 
Si  vidcris  inde  egredi  aquam  vel  vaporem  cxire,  dimitte  foramen  aper- 
tum,  sicut  est,  donee  egrediatur  tota  humiditas  ilia  et  incipiat  fumus 
egredi  albus  similis  saliarmoniaco;  tunc  oportet  quod  ckudas  foramen 
bene  etaugeas  ignem  iota  die.  Deinde  dimitte  furnum  infrigidari, 
et  quando  erit  infrigidatus,  detege  vas,  et  frang^  paropsidem  et  aufer 
salem  qui  est  in  ea  cum  facilitate  et  ^rva.  Professor  Hetzius,  who 
quotes  this  passage  in  the  Acta  sodet,  med,  ffavniensis,  i.  p.  41, 
says :  Quid  sihi  velint  hi  lapides  netcio,  nisi  ipsa  erint  excretnenta 
coagulala.    This  conjecture  is  indeed  highly  probable. 
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ther  intelligible  book  of  Pegoletti,*  from  which  I 
have  learned  many  things  respecting  the  trade  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  nothing  is 
said  in  regard  to  the  place  where  it  was  obtained, 
but  that  it  was  procured  in  white,  hard,  and  opake 
cakes.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  custom-house  tarif 
of  Pisa  for  the  year  1408. 

Biringoccio,  who  lived  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  following  century,t  knew 
nothing  more  than  that,  according  to  report,  it 
xame  from  Gyrene  or  Armenia.  Csesalpin,  his 
cotemporary,  gave,  for  the  preparation  of  it,  a 
prescription  which  is  undoubtedly  borrowed  from 
the  Arabians.  J  This  author  says,  very  properly, 
that  it  is  obtained  in  white  transparent  cakes, 
blackish  on  the  outside;  but  adds,  erroneously, 
that  it  comes  from  Germany,  though  the  same 
thing  has  been  repeated  by  Brasavolus  and  Mat- 
thioli.     Porta  says,  with  more  truth,  that  it  comes 

*  Delia  decima,  iii.  p.  298,  373 ;  andiv.  p.  59,  19I. 

t  Pirotcchnia,  1550,  4to.  p.  36,  a. 

X  Est  sd  acutissimus,  vel  potius  nitrum,  quo  chimisUe  utuntur 
ad  sublimationem  argenti  vivi  et  solutiones  metalloruin.  Fit  autem 
quinque  partibus  uriaae  bumanae,  et  parte  una  salts  communir,  et 
parte  dimidia  fuliginis  lignorum,  his  simul  coctis  usque  ad  con* 
sumtionem  humiditatis,  reliquum  sublimatur  in  salem  Armoniacum 
hunc  iterum  in  sudore  dissolvunt  et  congelant  et  a  sale  communi 
sublimant,  et  est  optime  praeparatus,  ut  chiinistae  docent.  Adfertur 
ex  Germania  candidus  translucens,  figura  placentae  nigredine  quadam 
obductus,  accerrimi  saporis.  Sunt  qui  in  Armenia  fieri  testantur  ex 
urina  chamelorum,  unde  armeniacus  vocatur*  De  metallicU,  No- 
ribergae  l6O0>  4to.  p.  4rl* 
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from  the  Easft.  He  asserts  also,  that  Jne  was  ^it 
first  person  u^bo  found  real  ^al^mmotmc  on  vol- 
oaaic  mountains,  and  he  "wishes  that  bis  discovery 
migbt  be  confirmed  by  skilful  naturalists.'"'  Tbb 
nsay  serve  as  an  additional  proof,  were  such  ne- 
cessary, in  opposition  to  tho^  who  think  that  the 
first  real  sal  ammoniac  introduced  into  commerce 
was  the  vokaniG.  Imperati  considers  Portoa*s  ob- 
servation as  generally  acknowledged,  but  without 
naming  him.  The  former  has  descried,  in  a  fnller 
«nd  more  correct  manner  tha^  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors, the  properties  of  sal  ammoniac  ;f  and  he 
states,  as  does  also  Agricola,:j:  that  it  is  entirely 
dissipated  in  the  fire.     He  adds,  that  it  promotes 

*  Fumus  sulphuris  in  sal  ammoniacum  congelatur,  ut  in  Phle- 
graeis  montibus  excerpsimus  et  in  salem  coegimus,  nil  ab  orientali 
differentem,  et  sic  ammoniacus  sal»  qui  hucusqtie  ignotus  delituit, 
nostris  r«g4onibu9  habetor>  sciHbtt  sulfihtrris  sal^  et  eleatn  hoc^  aqua 
est  salis  eulphiliris  sive  ammoniaot*  Optarem  scire,  solertieris  in- 
vestigationis  viros,  si  hoc  meum  inventum  comprobant.  Excerp- 
simus enim  ora,  ex  quibus  sulphuris  fumus  exhalabat,  in  aquam 
calidam  dissolvimus,  et  per  pendentem  liciniam  purgavimus>  mox 
aquam  in  auram  solvendo,  salem  habuiraus  ascendentem,  et  nil  (ut 
dpero)  ab  ammoniaco  diversum.  Magia  natur,  lib.  x.  cap.  20,  p.  444. 
Porta  was  born  in  1545,  and  died  in  l6i5. 

t  K  di  sustanza  volatile  che  posta  ^  fuoco  in  bre?e  spatio  di  tempo 
tutto  si  risolve  in  essalazione ;  -  -  -  conveniente  alio  scioglimento 
deir  oro,  muove  et  aiuta  la  generation  del  color  celestino;  anzi  ilsuo 
fumo  nella  fiamme  dk  Tistesso  colore  amenissimo ;  adoprasi  nellc 
^datul-6  di  ferro,  che  si  fanno  con  stagno,  oprando  che  lo  stagno 
^lla  sustanza  del  ferro  si  unisca.  Lib.  iii.  cap.  B,  p.  383.  See  the 
Latin  translation,  p.  423. 

X  Ammoniacus  subditidus  in  igne  totus  cousUmitur.  Denaturit 
foisiL  lib.  iii.  p.  SI 9. 
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the  production  of  a  celestial  blue  colour,  and  in 
all  probability  he  here  alludes  to  a  solutimi  of 
copper. 

Without  attemping  to  examine  at  what  timis 
the  art  was  discovered  of  converting  the  nftrit 
acid  into  aqua  regia  by  the  addition  of  sal  am^ 
moniac,  I  shall  only  remark  that,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  known  in  the  sixteenth  century  ;  for  Imperati 
says  that  sal  ammoniac  is  employed  in  the  solution 
of  gold ;  and  Biringoccio,*  who  is  older,  recom- 
mends serous  acid  prepared  with  sal  ammoniac 
for  dissolving  metals,  and  particularly  gold.  I 
will  not  either  determine  how  old  the  use  of  tlni 
salt  is  in  soldering  and  tinning ;  but  I  must  ob^ 
serve,  that  it  was  known  to  Agricola  f  and  Im- 
perati. I  however  doubt  whether  it  was  very 
common,  because  Biringoccio;]:  recommends  borax 
for  that  purpose,  without  so  much  as  mentioning 
sal  ammoniac;  thougliitis  possible  that  I  may 
have  overlooked  it. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  modern  history, 
which  I  shall  give  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  I  can, 
because  it  has  been  already  fully  treated  on  by 

*  Lib*  ix.  cap.  6,  p.  131,  b :  aequa  forte  fatta  con  sal  armoniaco. 
Also  lib.  ix.  cap.  10>  p.  141,  b. 

t  De  natora  fossil,  lib.  iii.  p.  S15  :  Sale  ammoniaco  utuntur  arti- 
fices, qui  ex  ferro  acus  conficiont,  cum  earum  capita  plumbo  inco- 
qpuat  <?an4i(}o.    There  were  therefore  iron  pins  with  tinned  heads. 

I  Page  13S^  a.  and  b.  page  136  and  375. 
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others.*  What  was  long  ago  shown  by  the  cele-^ 
brated  Mr.  Boyle  f  was  proved  in  the  year  1716 
by  Geoffroy  the  younger,  that  sal  ammoniac  was 
composed  of  the  muriatic  acid  and  volatile  alkali, 
and  that  it  could  be  thence  prepared  in  Europe 
by  sublimation-l  In  the  same  year  the  Jesuit 
Sicard  gave  the  first  certain  account  of  the  sal 
ammoniac  manufactories  at  J)amayer,  in  the  Delta, 
and  described  in  what  manner  this  salt  was  pre- 
pared there,  by  sublimation  in  glass  vessels,  from 
the  soot  of  the  burnt  dung  of  camels  and  cows, 
which  is  used  in  Egypt  for  fuel,  with  the  addition 
of  sea  salt  and  urine.§  In  the  year  1719,  the  Aca- 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  received  from  Lemere^ 
the  French  consul  at  Cairo,  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cess employed ;  but  it  contained  no  mention  either 
of  sea  salt  or  of  urine.  ||  Afterwards  this  informa- 
tion  was  in  part  confirmed,  and  in  part  rectified  and 
enlarged,  by  Paul  Lucas,^  Granger,  or,  as  he  was 

*  Abhandl.  der  Schwed.  Akadem;  xiii.  p.  25 1  •  Hildt  Handlungs* 
zeitung  1795,  p.  267,  285,  270,  291,300. 

f  See  the  proofs  quoted  in  Gmelin*s  GescMchte  der  chcmie,  ii. 
p.  69. 

X  Memoires  de  TAcad.  1720,  p.  195.  Basil  Valentine  had  before 
taoght  how  to  separate  the  volatile  alkali  from  sal  ammoniac  by 
means  of  the  fixed  alkali. 

{  Nouveaux  memoires  des  missions  de  la  compag.  de  Jesus,  ii. 

K  Memoires  de  TAcad.  1720,  p.  191. 
.  V  Dritte  Reise  naqh   der  Levante.    Hamburg  1721,  8vo.  u 
p.  208. 
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properly  called,  Tourtechot,*  Shaw,f  Pococke,:|; 
NordeD,§  Hasselquistjj  Niebuhr^^F  ^^^  ^^* 
riti.** 

Several  writers  have  asserted  that  sal  ammoniac 
comes  also  from  the  East  Indies.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Tavernier  among  the  wares  which,  in  his  time, 
were  brought  from  Amadabat,  in  the  territories 
of  the  Mogul,  to  Surat;tt  and  Geoffroy  states, 
that  when  the  trade  of  Marseilles  was  interrupted 
by  the  plague,  tlie  French  obtained  from  Holland 
sal  ammoniac,  which  was  shaped  like  a  truncated 
cone,  and  was  given  out  to  be  Indian.;};  t  Pomet§§ 
also  says,  that  some  of  the  same  kind  was  formerly 
procured  from  Venice  and  Holland.  But  Gaubius 
asserts  that  he  was  never  able  to  hear  of  any  such 
sal  ammoniac  in  Holland  ;||||  nor  is  it  to  be  found 
in  the  price  currents  of  the  East  India  company. 
I  am  almost  bclioed  to  suspect  that  these  trun* 

•  Gottingisch*  Samlung  der  Reisen«  iii.  p.  4S7*  Memoires  de 
TAcad.  1735,  p.  107. 

t  Reiaen.    Leipsig  1765>  4to.  p.  4l6. 

X  Beachrelbung  des  Moigenlandes.  Eriangen  1754^  4to.  i. 
p.  400. 

§  Reise.    Breslau  1779>  8vo.  p.  251. 

II  Abhandl.  der  Schwed.  Akad.  xiii.  p.  s66.    Reise,  p.  577. 

%  Reise  nach  Arabien,  i.  p.  153. 

**  Viaggio  da  Grerusalemme  par  le  coste  della  Soria.  Livomo, 
1787*  8vo.  i.  p.  939. 

ft  Reisen,  ii.  p.  1 14. 

\X  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  1723,  p.  SSI,  where  a  figure  is  given  of  it. 
Geofiroy  MtUeria  medica,  i.  p.  213. 

§§  Materialist,  ii.  p.  506. 

it II  Gaabit  Adversaria.    Leidse  1771»  4to.  p.  138. 
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dated  eoaes  were  formed  by  the  merchants  front 
broken  pieces  or  fragments  of  the  Egyptian  sal 
ammoniac,  by  solution  and  imperfect  crystallisa- 
tion OP  sublimation*  In  this  manner  the  merchants 
Qt  M^upseiUes  convert  the  refuse  of  the  Egyptian 
sal  amaioiiiac  inta  cakes  by  a  nevr  sublimation,  in 
OFder-  that  it  may  becooie  more  saleable,  though 
it  isr  not  readily  purchased  by. artists.  Gaubius, 
however,  has*  described  a  kind  of  sal  ammoniac 
i|i^hich  he  obtained  from  India^  with  the  informal' 
tJMir  that  It  was.  made  in  Indostan  from  the  soot  of 
animal  dung;  but  in  my  opinion  this  requkes  for-' 
User  confirmation. 

Where  and  at  what  time  tiie  first  works  for 
making  sal  ammoniac  were  esttablished  in  Europe^ 
I  am  not  able  to  determine.  The  accouot  given 
byr  Thurneisser,  that  the  first  sal  ammoniac  waff 
made  in  the  Tyrol  in  the  nii^  centui^,  is  truly 
ridiculous.  It  is  not  worth  the  trouble  to  inquire 
where  he  or  Paracelsus  found  this  foolish  asser^ 
tion ;  but  I  shall  tmnscribe  the  passage,  which 
Mohsen  also  has  quoted,*  from  the  original,  now 
become  scarce. f    One  might  be  almost  induced 

*  Beytrage  zur  Geschichte  der  Wis8encha£tcain  der  Mark>Bran- 
dcnburgi  p.  76. 

f  MiyaX)}  ^u/Aioe  vel  Magna  Alchymia  das  ist  eiD-Lehr  und  imter^ 
weisung---durch  Leonh.  Thumaissern.  BediD'  IdSS'^  fol.  p4  53. 
Und.  sol  der  aller  erste,  der  solche  sk\z  nacfa  cbntcrfeyt  undgemaeht 
hat,  gewesen  seyn  Hans  von  der  Zeit^wdoh^rumb  daftjahrChrisU 
Sd4  aus  dem  Dorflein  Charras,  das  in  Tyrol ^bierthiibdem\Maffkt 
Imbst  lig(,   al9  ein  g.tiGhiokter  teigmano^  avitf^rowea  Kay|«r 
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to  belieYe,  that  in  the  time  of  Boyle  there  wece 
imaDulactories  of  sal  an3aK>niac  in  Europe^''^  Bttt, 
perhaps^  there  may  be  no  other  foun<latiOQ!  for  aU 
tkis  than  the  beforc-mantioned  aasertion  of  Gae^ak 
pinus».  that  thia  salt  came  from  Germany.  Aik 
Bamberg,  the  Germans  were  long  accustomed  to 
boil  the  sediment  of  the  salt*pans  with  old,urine| 
and  to  sell  it  cheap  for  sal  ammoniac ;  and  Weber 
asserts  that  some  of  ther  a^me  kind  is  still  made  at 
Vienna.  The  hundred  weight  costs  from  twenty 
to  thirty  florins,  but  the  refuse  may  be  purchased 
ibr  a  mere  trifle.f  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first 
real  manufactories  of  sal  ammonip,c  were  esta^ 
blisbed  in  Scotland ;  and  the  oldest  of  these,  p^** 
haps,  was  that  erected  by  Dovin  and  ffutton  at 
Edinburgh  in  1756,  and  wjiicb,  like  many  in 
England,  manufactures  this  salt  on  a  large  scale.:]: 
Among  the  newest  undertakings  of  this  kind  isf 

Carlen  gen  Ach  ist  kommen,  und  als  ein  berumbter  und  kunstlichei^ 
mann,  ein  zeugmeister  worden  ist^  der  auch  36l  jahr  gelebt^  und 
viel  guter  stilcklein  iTtdtr  Atchymh  (wie  Paracekut  in  andern  theil 
•^a«s  b&pMeUi  Cord^  svnum  melde^  erfundcn  hat>  ivie  maa  doftm 
nocb  heute  zu  tag,  in  seinem  Johansenivon  der  Zeyt  gQsohriebenea 
Samluugbucb^  mit  sehr  alten  und  una  diser  zeit  frembden  Deutschen 
worten  zu  sehen  baben  mag. 

*  Thoagb  thcsaliarmoniae  that  is  made  in  the  East  may  amnub 
in  great  part  of  earners  urine>  yet  that  which  is  made  in  Europe 
(where  camels  are  rarities)  and  is  commonly  sold  in  our  shops,  it 
made  of  man's  urine.  Natural  History  of  the  human  Hood,  iv. 
p.  188. 

t  J.  A.  Weber  NutzUche  wahrheiten  fir  Fabrikanten.  Wien 
J  787,  8vo.  p,  «H. 

X  History  of  Edinburgh,  by  Hv  Arnot;   Edinb.  1779*  4to.  p.  601 . 
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Gravenhorst's  manufactory  at  Brunswick,  and  that 
which  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gottenburg  ma- 
nufactures sal  ammoniac  from  the  refuse  left  in 
making  train  oil ;  but  in  regard  to  the  present 
state  of  them  I  have  obtained  no  information.* 


FORKS. 

At  present  forks  are  so  necessary  at  table  among 
polished  nations,  that  the  very  idea  of  eating  a 
meal  without  them  excites  disgust  The  intro<^ 
duction  of  them,  however,  is  of  so  modern  a  date 
that  they  have  scarcely  been  in  use  three  centuries. 
Tarn  prope  ab  origine  return  sumus,  says  Pliny,f 
in  speaking  of  a  thing  which,  though  very  new, 
was  then  exceedingly  common.  Neither  the 
Greeks  nor  the  Romans  have  any  name  for  these 
instruments;  and  no  phrase  or  expression  which, 
with  the  least  probability,  can  be  referred  to  the 
use  of  them,  occurs  any  where  in  their  writings. 
But  had  forks  been  known,  this  could  not  have 
been  the  qase,  since  so  many  entertainments  are 
celebrated  by  the  poets  or  described  by  other 
writers ;  and  they  must  also  have  been  mentioned 
by  Pollux,  in  the  very  full  catalogue  which  he  has 
given  of  articles  necessary  for  the  table. 

*  Neue  Abhandl.  der  Schwed.  Akadem.  xik  p.  27S, 
t  Hist,  natur.  xiv.  4^  sect.'^. 
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The  Greek  word  creagra*  signified  indeed  a 
fork,  but  not  a  fork  used  at  table.  It  meant 
merely  a  flesh-fork,  or  that  instrument  employed 
by  cooks  to  take  meat  from  a  boiling  pot^  as  is 
proved  by  the  connexion 'of  the  words  in  all  thoiae 
passages  where  it  occurs,  f  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pollux,  and  by  Anaxippus,  in  Athenseus,  J  among 
the  utensils  of  the  kitchen ;  and  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  says,  that  this  fork  had  a  resem-* 
blance  to  the  hand,  and  was  used  to  prevent  the . 
fingers  from  being  scalded.  Suidas  quotes  a  pas^ 
sage  where  the  word  denotes  a  hook  at  the  end  of 
a  long  pole,  with  which  people,  even  at  present^ 
draw  up  water- buckets  from  wells  eind  other  deep 
places.  This  instrument,  therefore,  appears  some* 
times  to  have  had  only  a  hook,  but  sometimes 
two  or  more  prongs.^  Creagra  occurs  once  in 
Martianus  Capella,  a  Latin  writer,  but  in  a  pas- 
sage which  is  not  intelligible. 

Equally  inapplicable  to  our  forks  are  the  words 
furcUy  fuscinay  furcilla^  fuscinula^  and  gabalus, 
which  are  ,  given  in  dictionaries.  The  first  two 
were  undoubtedly  instruments  which  approached 
nearly  to  our  furnace  and  hay  forks.  The  trident 
of  Neptune  also  was  called  fuscina.    Thefur» 

^  KptOLypa, 

t  The  scholiast  on  the  Equitet  of  Aristophanes^  769,  p.  208,  says : 
mptctypa  upT^rcu  a»ro  rav  ra  xpf a  9x1  r^tg  Xtiritrtt  ttyptvuv  nau  taaffiret», 

X  Athicn.  lib.  iv.  p.  169* 

I  Suidas  quotes  a  passage  from  an  epigram  where  this  xptciypa  is 
called  fftinp^ioixrvhMs. 

VOL.  IV,  2  c 
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cilia  even  was  large  enough  to  be  employed  for  a 
weapon  of  defence,  as  is  proved  by  the  expressions 
Jiircillis  ejicere  and  txptUere^  FuscinuUij  which  in 
modem  times  is  used  chiefly  for  a  table  fork,  is 
not  to  be  found  even  once  in  any  of  the  old  Latiq 
writers.  The  old  translation  of  the  Bible  only 
explains  the  word  »gs»yg(t  by  fuscinula.  Gahalus^ 
according  to  every  appearance,  has  given  rise  to 
the  German  word  gabeln^  but  it  denotes  the  cross 
or  gallows,  which  last  word  Vossius  deduces  from 
it* 

A  learned  Italian,  who  asserts  also  that  the  use 
of  foriis  is  very  new,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  Ro* 
mans  often  used  ligula  instead  of  forks,  f  This  I 
shall  not  deny ;  but  the  ligula  certainly  had  moro 
resemblance  to  a  small  spatula,  or  tea*spooa,  than 
to  our  forks.  According  to  Martial,  many  spoons 
at  the  other  end  seem  to  have  been  ligula.  %  But 
the  two  epigrams  must  be  read  in  conjunction,  so 
that  the  second  may  appear  a  continuation  of  the 

*  How  cn»9  or  gahahu  and  Jurca  were  differemt  from  eacli  other 
«nd  yet  often  conibined>  b  expl^ioed  in  JUpsiw  de  Cruce,  lib.  iii* 
p.  98.    Brunsvigae  l640,  8?o. 

f  Hieron.  Baruffaldi  Schediasma  de  armis  convivalibus.    In  SaU 
lengre,  Novus  Tkesaurtis  Antiquii,  Roman,  iii.  p.  742. 
X  Mart.  Epigr.  xi?.  120.    Ligula  Argentea\ 

Quamvisme  Ugalam  dicant  equitesque  patresqvi<^ 
Dicor  ab  indpctis  liogula  grammaticja. 
121.  Cochlearuf, 
Sam  ooehleis  habilisj  std  dm  minus  iitills  ovis  f 
Num  quid  icis  potios  cur  cochleare  vocer? 
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5rst ;  for  the  epithets  habili$  and  utilis  can  be  ap* 
plied  to  no  other  term  than  ligula.  Besides,  it  is 
certain  that  the  titles  of  the  epigrams,  or  at  least 
the  greater  part  of  them,  were  not  added  by  the 
poet  but  by  transcribers.  The  name  also,  which 
originally  was  lingula^  gives  an  idea  of  the  form. 
We  read  likewise  that  this  instrument  was  used 
for  scumming,  for  which  purpose  nothing  is  less  fit 
than  a  foirk.* 

I  have,  I  know  not  how,  a  great  unwillingness  to 
represent  the  tables  of  our  ancestors  as  without 
forks ;  yet  this  was  certainly  the  case :  and  when 
wc  reflect  on  their  manner  of  eating,  it  will  readily 
be  perceived  that  they  could  much  easier  dispense 
with  the  use  of  them  than  we  can.  All  their  food, 
as  is  still  customary  in  the  East,  was  dressed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  exceedingly  tender,  and 
therefore  could  be  easily  pulled  to  pieces.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  people,,  though  not  in  the 
earliest  periods,  employed  the  same  means  as  our 
cooks,  and  suffered  meat  to  lie  some  time  that  it 
might  be  easier  dressed.  We  often  read  that 
cooks,  in  order  to  provide  an  entertainment  speedi- 
ly, will  kill  an  animal,  and,  having  cleaned  and 
divided  it,  roast  it  immediately,  and  then  serve  it 
qp  to  their  guwts.  But  it  is  well  knowq  tlmt  tb^ 
flesh  of  animals  newly  killed,  if  cooked  before  it 
has  entirely  lost  its  natural  warmth,  is  exceedingly 

^  PUn.  hist,  natur.  xxi.  14.    Colamena^  ix.  15,  13.    That  Uie 
Ugula.  was  smaller  than  the  coM$af  is  proved  by  Martial,  yiii.  $9, 

2C  2 
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tender  and  savoury,  as  we  are  assured  in  imx\f 
books  of  travels. 

Formerly  all  articles  of  food  were  cut  into  small 
morsels  before  they  were  served  up;  and  this  was^ 
the«more  necessary,  as  the  company  did  not  sit 
at  table,  but  lay  on  couches  turned  towards  it,  con- 
sequently could  not  well  use  both  their  hands  for 
eating.  For  cutting  meat,  persons  of  rank  kept 
in  their  houses  a  carver,  who  had  learned  to  per^- 
form  his  duty  according  to  certain  rules,  and  who 
was  called  scissor^  carpm,  earptor^  and  by  Apu- 
leius  is  named  diribitqr.*  This  person  used  a  knife, 
the  only  one  placed  on  the  table,  and  which  in  the 
houses  of  the  opulent  bad  an  ivory  handle,  and 
was  commonly  ornamented  with  silver.  1f 

Bread  also  wa»  never  cut  at  table.  In  former 
times  it  was  not  baked  so  thick  as  at  present,  but 
rather  like  cakes,  and  could  easily  be  broken; 
hence  mention  is  so  often  made  of  the  breaking 
of  bread.  Juvenal,  when  he  wishes  to  describe 
old  bread,  does  not  say  that  it  could  not  be  cut, 

•  See  thfs  word  ra  Piiisci  Lexicon  Antiq,  Rom. 

+  Clemens  Alexandr.  Paedagog.  lib,  ii.  p.  l6l  r  to  fMe^mpiavt^  fflr*^ 

TpftfTf l^iov,  apyvpori\oy  ----#§  «X«(p«rrof  9rf9roiii/ueyoy  tijv  Xa^iiv.      PosidODlUt 

relates  in  Athenaeus^  iv.  13>  p.  151>  that  the  Gauls  used  to  Uke  roast 
meat  in  their  haeids  and  tear  it  to  pieces  with  their  teeth^  or  to  cut  it 
with  a  small  knife  which  each  carried  in  his  girdle.  This  was  told 
as  a  thing  uncommon  to  the  Greeks.  Baumgarten^  who  quotes  this 
passage  in  Algem.  Weitgeschichte,  xvt.  p.  657,  adds^  that  Posidonius 
said  also  that,  the  Grauls  had  bread  so  flat  and  hard  that  it  could  be 
easily  broken.    But  this  circumstance  I  cannot  find  in  Athensus. 
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but  thkt  it  could  not  be  broken  *  The  ancient  form 
of  bread  is  still  retained  in  the  paschal  cake  of  the 
Jews,  alid  in  the  knackbrdd'\^  of  the  Swedes.  The 
latter,  which  is  almost  as  brittle  but  notiso  tender 
as  biscuit,  is  not  cut  when  used,  but  broken. 

The  Chinese,  who  also  use  no  forks,  have  how- 
ever small  sticks  of  ivory,  which  are  often  of  very 
£oe  workmanship,  and  inlaid  with  silver  and  gold. 
A  couple  of  these  is  placed  before  each  guest,  who 
employs  them  for  putting  into  his  mouth  the  meat 
which  has  been  cut  into  small  bits.  %  But  even 
this  resource  was  not  known  two  centuries  ago  in 
Europe,  where  people,  as  is  still  done  by  the 
Turks,  every  where  used  their  fingers.  As  a  proof, 
I  shall  not  quote  passages  where  mention  is  made 
of  persons  putting  their  bands  or  fingers  into  the 
dish;§  for  such  a  mode  of  speaking  is  yet  em- 
ployed, though  forks,  as  is  well  known,  are  in 
common  use.  I  shall  refer  only  to  one  passage  ia 
Ovid,  which  admits  of  no  doubt,l|  and  where  the  v 
author  would  certainly  have  mentioned  these  in- 
struments, or  rather  have  communicated  to  his 

*  Sat.  \,65, 

f  This  word,  according  to  Weidigren's  Dictionary,  signifies  thin 
eakes,  hard  and  crisp.    Trans. 

X  Samlung  aller  Reisebeschreibungen,  vi.  p.  148,  149. 
§  Hozneri  Odyss.  xiv.  453 :  it  8*  tir  ^vtta^  trufui  ^^txii/cMa  X"P^^ 
socKKqv,    Hi  autem  ad  cibos  paratos  appositos  manus  porrigebant. 
H  Carpe  cibos  digitis ;  est  quiddam  gesfus  edendi; 

Ora  nee  initnunda  tota  perunge  inanu.  ^ 

De  arte  AmantU,  iii.  75S. 
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pupils  in  the  art  of  love  a  precept  which  at  pre-* 
sent  is  given  to  children^  bad  the  former  been 
taught  when  young  how  to  noeke  use  of  forks. 

Had  they  been  used  by  the  Romans,  they  must 
necessarily  have  occurred  among  the  numerous 
remains  of  antiquity  which  have  been  collected  in 
modern  times.  But  Barufialdi  and  Biornstahl^* 
Ttrho  both  made  researches  respecting  them,  assure 
us  that  they  were  never  able  to  find  any.  Couat 
Caylus,f  and  Grignon;};  only  assert  the  contrary* 
The  former  has  given  a  figure  and  description  of 
a  silver  two- pronged  fork,  which  was  found  among 
rubbish  in  the  Appian  Way.  It  is  of  exceedingly 
beautiful  workmanship,  and  at  one  end  terminates 
in  a  stag's  foot.  Notwithstanding  the  high  repu- 
tation of  this  French  author,  I  cannot  possibly  ad«> 
mit  that  every  thing  of  which  he  has  given  figures  is 
so  old  as  he  seems  to  imagine.  Grignon  found  in 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  town  in  Champagne  some 
articles  which  he  considers  as  table  forks ;  but  he 
merely  mentions  them,  without  giving  a  descrip- 
tion suflicient  to  convince  one  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  asserts,  which,  in  regard  to  a  thing  so  unex- 
pected, was  certainly  requisite.  One  fork  was  of 
copper  or  brass;  two  others  were  of  iron;  and  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  latter^  that  they  seem  to  have 
served  as  table  forks,  but  were  coarsely  made.    I 

*  Briefs  auf  deinen  Reisen,  i.  p.  268. 

f  Recueil  d* Antiquity,  iii.  p.  31 8^  tab.  Ixxxiv.  5. 

I  fiolietia  des  fouilles^  i.  p.  17>  ii*  p.  131. 
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however  doubt  whether  he  conjectured  right  in 
regard  to  the  use  of  them. 

As  far  as  I  know»  the  use  of  forks  was  first 
known  in  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century ;  but  at  that  time  they  were  not  very  com^ 
mon.  Galeotus  Martius,  an  Italian^  resident  at 
the  court  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary, 
who  reigned  from  1458  to  1490,  relates  in  a  book 
which  he  wrote  in  regard  to  the  life  and  actions  of 
this  prince^  that  in  Hungary,  at  that  time,  forks 
were  not  used  at  table,  as  they  were  in  many  parts 
of  Italy,  "*  but  that  at  meals  each  person  laid  hold 


•  Oale^ti  Martii  di  diciis  ti/ucHs  regis  Mailkiie  liber.  This 
work  has  been  thrice  printed,  and  may  be  found  also  in  Schwandineri 
Scriptor,  rerum  Hungar,  torn.  i.  p.  548 :  Est  consuetudo,  non  ut 
modo  apud  nos,  ut  singuli  ex  singulis,  sed  omnes  ut  ex  una  patina 
accipiant  j  nee  Ibi  ullus  in  assumendo  boio,  aut  camis  tnorsu,  fur« 
cilia  utitur,  ut  nunc  in  Italia  transpadana  in  usu  frequent!  est. 
Quisque  euim  mensam  ante  se  paniceam  habens,  ex  communi  patina, 
quod  placet  assumit;  frubtiUatinique  sectum^  digitis  ad  os  appQcaS. 
Hungari  non  habent  in  frequenti  usu  escarum  structores ;  undir  fi^ 
vt  c«ifn  knasima  difficultate,  in  ilia  Hungarorum  copia  et  mensa 
0pipara,  quis  se  a  maduum  vcstisve  inquinatione  tueatar ;  guttatiiii 
cnim  aliquando  crocinum  jus  defluens^  sordidum  hominem  reddit* 

Croco  ekiim  et in  maxiqcia  copia  utuotur  -  -  -  «  A  jure  autfem  et 

CKOfeloo,  prsesertim  ufigues  et  dif^tos,  quibus  esoam  apprehondimui^ 
fieri  orocii^OB,  nollus  ambigit.  Sed  rex  Matthias,  omnia  Baaoibus 
pertractans,  nunquam  te  aordibus,  quamvis  locution!  intentus  •  «  - 
Oculis  meis',  non  sine  «daiif9fti&ne>  vidi  loquentem  regem,  aut  aures 
earmiai  vel  sennoDi  maxima  atteationc  pr»bentem»  eaculeiKa  usque 
pertractantem,  et  aunquam  coinquinptione  turpatum;  quod  profecM 
Durum  est,  cum  alii,  summa  eum  attentions  «t  diltgentk^  non  pos* 
«lnt  aut  manuuiki  aut  vettineDtonun  sordcs  prssmveK^ 
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of  the  meat  with  his  fingers,  and  on  that  account 
they  were  much  stained  with  saffron,  which  was 
then  put  into  sauces  and  soup.  He  praises  the 
king  for  eating  without  a  fork,  yet  conversing  at 
the  same  time,  and  never  dirtying  his  clothes. 

That  in  France,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, forks  even  at  court  were  entirely  new,  is 
fHTOved  by  a  book,  already  quoted  in  a  preceding 
volume  of  this  work,  entitled  CIsle  des  HermC'^ 
phrodites.^  It  will,  therefore,  excite  no  wonder 
that  in  the  same  century  forks  were  not  used  in 
Sweden,  f 

But  it  must  appear  very  strange  that  Thomas 
Coryate,  the  traveller,  should  see  forks  for  the  first 
time  in  Italy,  and  in  the  same  year  be  the  first 
person  who  used  them  in  England,  on  which  ac» 
count  he  was  called,  by  way  of  joke,  Furcifer.X 

*  lis  ne  touchoient  jamais  la  viande  avec  les  mains  \  mais  avQc 
des  fourcheites  lis  la  porioietit  jusques  dans  leur  boache,  enallongeant 
ke  col,  et  le  corps  sur  leur  assiette,  laqueile  on  leur  changeoit  fort 
•ouvent ;  leur  pain  mesme  estoit  tout  destranch^  sans  qu*ils  eosseot 
la  peine  de  la  couper,  et  croy  quails  eussent  fort  desir^  qu  on  ewt 
trouv^  un  invention  qu*on  n'eust  point  doresnavant  la  peine  de 
mascher.  Car  k  ce  quej*en  pouvois  voir,  cela  les  travailloit  fort  aussi 
que  beaucoup  d*etltre  eux  avoient  des  dents  artificielles,  qu*ils  avoient 
oet^  devant  que  se  mettre  k  table.  Description  de  V  hie  des  Her» 
maphrodifes,  A  Cologne,  1724,  12mo.  p.  105. 
'  f  Dnlin  Geschichte  des  Reiches  9dbweden,  iii.  1,  p.  401. 
' '  }  Coryate  in  the  year  l60&  travelled,  for  five  months,  through 
'France,  Italy,  Swfsserland,  and  a  part  of  Germany.  An  account  of 
this  tour  was  published  by  him,  in  l6il,  under  the  singular  tide  of 
Crudities,  a  new  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1776.    Of  the  latter 
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In  many  parts  of  Spain,  at  present,  drinking" 
glasses,  spoons,  and  forks  are  rarities  ;^  and  even 

-a  German  translation  was  begun  in  179B.  with  the  same  title  (Cru- 
ditdten)  j  but  1  believe  that  a  part  of  it  only  was  printed  at  Berlin. 
The  passage  to  which  I  allude  I  shall  quote  from  the  original ;  but 
I  must  first  remark  that  this  Englishman  travelled  afterwards  to 
the  East  Indies,  and  in  l6l6  wrote  in  that  country  some  letters 
which  may  be  seen  m^Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  vol.  ii.  and  translated 
into    Dutch    in    Naaukeurige  versameling  der  gedenk-waardigste 

Reysen  na  Cost  en  fFest^lndien zederi  het  jaar  1611  tot  \6iQ, 

Te  Leyden  I707,  8vo  ;  also  in  the  edition  of  the  Crudities  published 
in  1776.  A  more  particular  account  of  this  singular  character  may 
be  found  in  the  Biographia  Britannicay  second  edit.  vol.  iv.  p.  273« 
In  page  90  of  the  Crudities  the  author  says:  Here  j  will  mention  a 
thing  that  might  have  been  spoken  of  before  in  discourse  of  the  first 
Italian  towne.  J  observed  a  custome  In  all  those  Italian  cities  ancf 
townes  through  the  which  j  passed,  that  is  not  used  in  any  other 
country  that  j  saw  in  may  travels,  neither  doe  j  thinke  that  any  other 
nation  of  Christendome  doih  use  it,  but  only  Italy.  The  Italian, 
and  also  most  strangers  that  are  commorant  in  Italy,  do  alwaies  at 
their  meales  use  a  little  forke  when  they  cut  their  meat.  For  while 
with  their  knife  which  they  hold  in  one  hand  they  cut  the  meate  out 
of  the  dish,  they  fasten  their  forke^  which  they  hold  in  their  other 
hand,  upon  the  same  dish ;  so  that  whatsoever  he  be  that  sitting  in 
the  company  of  any  others  at  meale,  should  unadvisedly  touch  the 
dish  of  meate  with  his  fingers  from  which  all  at  the  table  doe  cut, 
he  will  give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the  company,  as  having  trans- 
gressed the  lawes  of  good  manners,  insomuch  that  for  his  error  he 
shall  be  at  least  brow  beaten  if  not  reprehended  in  wordes.  This 
forme  of  feeding  j  understand  is  generally  used  in  all  places  of  Italy ; 
their  forkes  being  for  the  most  part  made  of  yron  or  Steele,  and  some 
of  silver,  but  those  are  used  only  by  Gentlemen.  The  reason  of  this 
their  curiosity  is,  because  the  Italian  cannot  by  any  meanes  indure 
to  have  his  dish  touched  with  Bngers,  seeing  all  meh-s  fingers  are  not 
alike  cleane.     Hereupon  j    myselfe  thought  good  to  imitate  the 


*  Fischer's  Reise  nach  Madrid,  p.  Sd8. 
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yet^  in  tUverns,  in  many  countries,  particulariy  in 
some  town6  of  France,  linives  are  not  placed  on 
the  table,  because  it  is  expected  that  each  person 
should  have  one  of  his  own ;  a  custom  which  the 
French  seem  to  have  retaitied  from  the  old  Gauld. 
Bat  as  no  person  would  any  longer  eat  vt^ithout 
forks,  landlords  were  obliged  to  Jurnish  these,  to- 
gether with  plates  and  spoons. 

Amobg  the  Scots  highlanders,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
asserts,  knives  have  been  introduced  at  table  only 
since  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  Before  that  pe- 
riod every  man  had  a  knife  of  his  own  as  a  com^^ 
panion  to  his  dirk  or  dagger.  The  men  cut  the 
meat  into  small  morsels  for  the  women,  who  then 
put  them  into  their  mouths  with  their  fingers^ 
The  use  of  forks,  at  table,  was  at  first  considered 
as  a  superfluous  luxury ;  and,  therefore,  they  were 
forbidden  to  convents,  as  was  the  case  in  regard  to 
the  congregation  of  St.  Maur. 

The  English,  Dutch,  and  French  have  adopted 
the  Italian  n^me^forca  and  Jbrckttta^  given  to 
our  table  forks  ;  though  these  appellations,  in  my 
opinion,  were  used  at  an  earlier  period,  to  denote 
large  instruments^  such  as  pitch-forks,  flesh-forks, 

Italian  fashion  by  this  forked  catting  of  meate,  not  only  while  j 
wiii  in  Italy,  but  sho  in  GetaoAy,  and  oftentimes  in  England  slnee 
j  caoKe  home,  being  once  quipped  for  that  frequent  using  of  my 
forke  by  a  certain  learned  Gentieman,  a  familiar  friend  of  mine,  one 
Mr.  Laurence  Whitaker,  who  in  his  merry  humour  doubted  not  to 
'  call  me  at  tMeJiircifer,  only  for  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no 
other  cause. 
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furttace*fbrk8  ;  because  in  the  lotr  German,  forkc 
is  ft  very  oid  name  gifen  to  such  implements.  The 
German  word  gabel^  which  occurs  first  in  die*- 
tionaries  for  these  large  instruments,  is  of  greikt 
antiquity,  and  has  been  still  retained  in  the  Swedish 
and  Dutch.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  for 
many  thing^s  which  were  split  or  divided  into  two  | 
at  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  it  is  not  derived 
lirom  the  Latin  word  gabalus. 


LOTTERY. 

At  present  two  kinds  of  lottery  are  employed  in 
Europe.  One  is  called  the  Italian  orGenoese  lotto^ 
or  merely  the  lotto ;  the  other  is  the  common  lot- 
tery, well  known  in  England.  Of  the  former, 
which  has  been  long  proved  to  be  attended  with 
great  deception,  and  must  soon  be  universally  ac* 
knowledged  to  be  hurtful,  I  do  not  mean  here  to 
treat,  but  only  of  the  latter,  which,  at  any  rate^ 
may  be  honourable  or  harmless,  if  we  do  not  take 
into  account  the  delusion  it  occasions  to  credulous 
and  ignorant  people,  by  exciting  hopes  which  have 
little  probability  in  their  favour*  I  however  do 
not  promise  a  complete  history  of  this  invention : 
it  experienced  to  many  changes  before  it  acquired 
its  present  form,  that  to  give  a  full  account  of 
them  would  be  tiresome  to  me  as  well  as  to  the 
reader. 
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I  shall  not  either,  as  some  have  done,  reckon 
among  the  first  traces  of  lotteries  every  division 
of  property  mad€  by  jot,  otherwise  it  might  be  said, 
that  Joshua  partitioned  the  promised  land  into 
lottery-prizes,  before  it  was  conquered.  In  my 
opinion,  the  peculiarity  of  lotteries  consists  in  this, 
that  numbers  are  distributed  gratuitously,  or,  as 
in  our  public  lotteries,  for  a  certain  price,  and  it  is 
then  left  to  chance  to  determine  what  numbers  are 
to  obtain  the  prizes,  the  value  of  which  is  previ- 
ously settled.  The  various  conditions  and  changes 
invented  by  ingenuity  to  entice  people  to  purchase 
shares,  and  to  conceal  and  increase  the  gain  of  the 
undertakers,  are  not^here  taken  into  consideration, 
because  they  do  not  appear  to  be  essential. 

In  the  whole  history  of  antiquity,  I  find  nothing 
which  has  a  greater  resemblance  to  our  lotteries 
than  the  congiaria  of  the  Romans ;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  latter  furnished  the  first 
hint  for  the  establishment  of  the  former.  Rich 
persons  at  Rome,  as  is  well  known,  and  particu- 
larly the  emperors,  when  they  wished  to  gain  or 
to  strengthen  the  attachment  of  the  people,  distri- 
buted among  them  presents,  consisting  of  eat- 
ables, and  other  expensive  articles,  which  were 
named  congiaria.  In  general,  tokens  or  tickets 
called  tessera*  were  given  out,  and  the  possessors 
of  these,  on  presenting  them  at  the  store  or  ma- 
gazine of  the  donor,  received  those  things  which 

•  And  in  Greek  ov/ugox*. 
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they  announced.  In  many  cases  these  tickets 
were  distributed  viritimt  that  is,  to  every  person 
who  applied  for  them ;  and,  in  that  case,  these 
donations  had  a  resemblance  to  our  distributions 
of  bread,  but  not  to  our  lotteries,  in  which,  chance 
must  determine  the  number  of  those  who  are  to 
participate  in  the  things  distributed. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  it  became  customary 
to  call  the  people  together,  and  to  throw  among 
them,  from  a  stage,  the  articles  intended  for  dis- 
tribution, in  the  same  manner  as  money  is  scat- 
tered among  the  populace  at  the  coronation  of 
the  emperor,  and  on  other  solemnities.  Such 
things,  in  this  case,  were  called  missUiay  and  be-r 
longed  to  those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch 
them.  But  as  oil,  wine,  corn,  and  other  arti- 
ticles  of  the  like  kind,  could  not  be  distributed 
by  throwing  them  in  this  manner,  and  as  some  ar- 
ticles were  so  much  injured  by  the  too  great  eager- 
ness of  the  people,  that  they  could  be  of  little  or 
no  use,  tokens  or  tickets  were  thrown  out  in  their 
stead.  At  first  these  were  square  pieces  of  wood 
or  metal,  but,  sometimes  also  balls  of  wood,  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  ai'ticle  which  the  pos- 
sessor was  to  receive  from  the  magazine.*     Like 

*  Many  have  written  at  considerable  length  on  the  congiaria,  yet 
the  difference  between  the  missilia  and  tesserce  has  not  been  sufii* 
ciently  explained.  The  first,  or  at  least  the  best  account,  is  in  Tur» 
neln  Adversaria,  xxix.  9,  p.  637*  In  the  following  passage  in  the 
Life  of  Nero  by  Sueionius,  xi.  11,  p.  21,  t}ie  articles  whieh  were 
thrown  among  the  people  are  called  missilia ;  but  in  regard  to  corn. 
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hank  notes  they  were  payable  to  bearer ;  and  those 
who  had  obtained  tessera  were  allowed  to  trans* 
hr  or  to  sell  them  to  others.  This  is  proved  by  a 
passage  in  Juvenal,*  where  allusion,  however,  is 
made  only  to  the  tessera  JrumentarLe^  which  were 
not  thrown  out,  but  distributed. 

the  term  tessera  is  expressly  named :  Sparsa  el  populo  missilia  om-*- 
Qipm  lerum  per  QVHiea  diea;  siiigula  quoti4Le  milUa  ayium  0!9jusque 
gjsaerify  omltiplex  peou6^  tessers  frumeQtari«>  vestes,  aurum>  argen<r 
tum>  gemmae,  margaritae,  tabulae  pictac,  mancipia,  jumenta,  atque 
etiam  mansuetae  ferae ;  noviesime  naves,  insulae,  agrt. 

The  passages^  as  far  as  I  know,  where  a  description  is  give*  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  tessera  were  thrown  out,  are  to  be  found  in 
Dio  Cassius.  I  shall  here  transcribe  the  translation  according  to  the 
edition  of  Reimarus^  xlix.  43,  p.  600  :  Tesseras  qoasdam,  ffvfi€»Xa  rt 
Ttta,  in  theatrum  desuper  in  capita  spectatorum  projecit,  quibus  huie 
pecuni^,  vestis  illi,  aliud  quid  alii  obyer^iebat.  lix.  9»  P<  Ql^:  hidif 
gymnicis  tesseras,  <rv/«€oXa,  projecit  in  vulgus,  et  rapientlbus  plurima 
quae  in  iis  perscripta  erant  tribuit.  Ixi.  18,  p  998  :  Jaciebat  ad  plebem 
parvos  globulos,  a^tupia  fitxfoi,  quorum  singuli  aliquid  eorum  inscri|>- 
tiim  coatinebant,  et  pro  ea  quam  quisque  rapuerat  tessera  ei  lar^^ 
batur.  Ixvi.  25,  p.  1098:  Sed  et  plebi  utile  fuit,  quod  Titus  parvos 
globosligneos,  ^(paipioi  ^vKtva  fUTtpa,  desupcriorc  loco  jaceret  in  theatrum, 
quitessepam  continebant,  cvfj^oxov  exovrK^alicujusesculenti  vestisveant 
vasis  firgfsntci  aut  aurei,  equortunque  et  jumentornm  et  pecud^m  9p 
mancipiqrum.  Quos  globos  qui  rapuisset,  attulisaetque  ad  dispeq- 
satores  munerum,  quod  inscriptum  erat  consequebatur.  The  wooden 
balls,  like  those  of  the  Lotto,  appear  to  have  been  hollow,  and  to 
have  contained  the  ticket  or  written  order,  bvil.  4»  p.  1104:  Spoe- 
tatoribus  multa  largiebatur  in  sphseris  parvuUs.  Ixi^,  8»  p.  1 15.6 : 
Dona  in  theatro  et  circo  viris  et  muiieribus  separatim  per  globulos 
(missiles)  sparsit,  ^poi  hx  afcufiw-'htf^ty^f.  Thosf  desirpus  of  know- 
iflg  how  these  tesser^t  were  fprmed,  ^  of  wha^i  they  weiif  madc^ 
jBfAjco3afi»UHHg4ide  prima  scrihgudierig^  H^ 

fvo.  cap.  15,  p,  92g. 

*  Juvea,  §9t.  vii.  174 :  SumqDih^  ne  peref^  qu^  yi)U  tessfJSavffiit 
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Imitations  of  these  Roman  congiaria^  but  v^ 
deed  on  a  very  reduced  scale^  have  been  employed 
in  modern  times  by  princes  and  princesses,  in  oi^ 
der  to  amuse  themselves  with  distributing  small 
presents  to  their  courtiers.  For  this  purpose, 
various  trinkets  or  toys  are  marked  with  numbers  ;> 
these  numbers  are  written  upon  separate  tickets^ 
which  are  rolled  up  and  put  into  a  small  basket 
or  bason.  Each  of  the  company  then  draws  one 
out,  and  receives  as  a  present  the  article  marked 
with  the  same  number.  These  small  cangiaria 
were  formerly  called  in  German  gliicksiopfe^  or 
gliickshafen ;  9ind  in  the  course  of  time  the  pre* 
sent  lotteries  took  their  rise  from  them.  , 

In  Italy,  where  commerce,  as  is  well  known^ 
was  first  formed  into  a  regular  system,  and  where 
the  principal  mercantile  establishments  and  useful 
regulsUions  were  invented,  the  merchants  or  afaop'* 
keepers,  even  in  the  middle  ages,  were  accustom-* 
ed,  in  order  that  they  might  sell  their  wares  in  a 
speedier  manner  and  with  more  advantage,  to  con- 
vert their  shops  into  a  glucksbude  where  each 
person,  for  a  small  sum  of  money,  was  allowed  to 
draw  a  number  from  the  gluckstapfe  (jar  of  for^ 
tune),  which  entitled  him  to  the  article  written 
upon  it  At  first  governments  gave  themselves 
very  little  trouble  about  this  mode  of  selling  mw 
chandise.  But  as  the  shopkeepers  gained  excess ' 
sive  profits,  and  cheated  the  credulous  people  by 
setting  on  their  wares  an  extravagant  price,  which 
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was  concealed  by  the  blanks,  these  gluckshiioert 
were  forbidden,  or  permitted  only. under  strict 
inspection,  and  in  the  course  of  time  on  paying  a 
certain  sum  to  the  poor,  or  to  the  sovereign.  In 
Germany  they  are  still  retained  at  many  of  the 
annual  fairs ;  but  in  most  countries  they  are  sub- 
ject to  many  limitations. 

From  these  gidckslidfen  were  produced  our  lot- 
teries, when  articles  of  merchandise  were  no  longer 
employed  as  prizes,  but  certain  sums  of  money, 
the  value  of  which  was  determined  by  the  amount 
of  the  money  received,  after  the  expenses  and 
gain  required  by  the  undertakers  were  deducted, 
and  when  the  tickets  were  publicly  drawn  by  cha- 
rity-boys  blindfolded.  As  these  lotteries  could  not 
be  conducted  without  defrauding  the  adventurers, 
it  was  at  first  believed,  through  old  fashioned  con* 
scientiousness,  that  it  was  unlawful  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  folly  and  credulity  of  the  people,  but 
for  pious  or  charitable  purposes. 

Lotteries  were  then  established  by  private  per- 
sons, and  in  the  course  of  time  even  by  govern- 
ments;  and  the  clear  gain  was  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose  of  portioning  poor  young  women,  of  redeem- 
ing slaves,  of  forming  funds  for  the  indigent,  and 
to  other  objects  of  beneficence.  It  was  also 
hoped  that  these  public  games  of  hazard  would 
banish  other  kinds  still  more  dangerous ;  and  no 
one  suspected  that  the  exposing  of  tickets  for  sale, 
and  the  division  of  them,  so  that  one  could  pur- 
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ehdse  en  eighth  or  even  a  smaller  share,  would 
maintain  and  diffuse  the  taste  of  the  public  for 
gambling.  This,  however,  increased ;  and  the  pro- 
fit of  lotteries  became  so  great,  that  princes  and 
ministers  were  induced  to  employ  them  as  an  ope* 
ration  of  finance,  and  to  hold  the  bank  which  al- 
ways enriched  the  undertakers.  People  were  then 
forbidden  to  purchase  tickets  in  foreign  lotteries, 
that  the  money  won  from  the  adventurers  might 
pass  into  the  sovereign's  treasury,  or  at  any  rate 
be  retained  in  the  country;  and  in  order  that 
tickets  might  be  disposed  of  sooner  and  with 
more  certainly,  many  rulers  were  so  shameless  as 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  their  servants  partly  in  tick- 
ets, and  to  compel  guild  companies  and  societies 
to  expend  in  lotteries  what  money  they  had 
saved.* 

Of  the  oldest  lotteries  among  the  Italians  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  account.     Varchi,f  who 

•  This  abuse  of  lotteries  was  mentioned  by  the  states  ofWirtcm- 
bcrg,  in  the  year  1764,  among  the  public  grievances  3  and  in  I77O, 
the  duke  promised  that  it  should  be  abolished. — I  must  here  men- 
tion, to  the  honour  of  our  prince  and  government,  {ihe  atUhor  aU 
ludes  to  Hanover,)  that  since  lotteries  were  found  necessary  in  this, 
country,  not  a  farthing  of  the  profit  has  gone  to  the  treasury  of  the 
prince,  but  the  whole  has  been  employed  for  piou^  or  charitable  pur- 
poses. 

f  Avevano  i  Fiorentini  per  far  danari  in  tutti  que'  modi,  e  per 
tutti  que*  versi  che  sapevano  e  potevano,  fatto  un  lotto  de'  Beni  de' 
Rubelli,  al  quale  si  metteva  un  ducato  per  polizza,  e  per  che  noa 
v'intervenissero  fraudi,  come  spesse  volte  ne'  maneggi  di  cosi  fatte 
•ose  suole  accadere,  eletto  commessari  sopro  i  lotti,  Simoac  Gmori  e 

TOL.  IV.  SB 
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wrote  about  the  year  1597,  relates^  that  during 
a  great  soarcity  of  money  at  Flwence,  in  1530,  a 
lottery  was  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
and  that  the  price  of  a  ticket  was  a  ducat.  He  how* 
ever  does  not  employ  the  term  lottery ,  but  uses 
the  words  un  lotto^  and  oalls  a  ticket  polizza^  a 
term  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  generally  used  in 
riBgard  to  insurance.  Le  Bret  says,  that  at  'Ve- 
nice, in  I37S,  the  inspection  of  lotteries  was  in- 
teusted'to  the  pr^nveditori  del  commune;  but  as  he 
does  not  mention  the  historian  from  whom  this  ac- 
count is  borrowed,  the  word  which  he  translates 
lottery  cannot  be  known.  We  nevertheless  learn 
frcm  his  account,  that  this  game  was  established 
at  Venice  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  placed  under  the  inspection  of  the  govern- 
ment.* 

It  is  certain  that  the  chance  game  which  gave 

Cristofano  Rinieri,  cominciossi  a  trarre  publicamente  ne  modi  soliti 
agli  diciotto,  e  se  necavarono  semila  secento  fioriDi  d*oro.  StoriaFio' 
rerUina  di  M,  Benedetto  Varchu  |n  Colonia  \12\,  fol.  lib.  xi. 
p.  366.  This  account  may  be  found  also  in  TItesaur,  Antiquit.  et 
hist.  ItaL  p.  384. 

The  Vocahulario  della  Crttica,  which  has  not  the  word,  Zo^/ma^ 
makes  twice  mention  of  the  word.  Z0//0;  from  the  comedy  la  Fierek 
of  Buonarruoti,  which  this  poet^  a  brother's  son  of  the  celebrated 
artist  of  that  name,  made  known  in  the  year  \6\  8.  I  sought  for  the 
passages  in  the  following  edition.  La  Fiera,  commedia  di  Michaelan" 
giflo  Buonarruoti,  coif  annotationi  delC  ahbate  Salvini.  In  Firenze 
1726,  fol.  See  iii.  4,  5,  p.  l65,  b.  duolmi  un  giulio>  Ch'io  gettai 
tia  nel  mettere  a  an  lotto;  and  iv.  4,  2,  226,  b. 

*  Staatsgeschichte  der  republik  Venedig.  Leipsig  und  Riga  IjGQt 
4to.  i;  p.  £24. 
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rise  to  lotteries  was  brought  from  Italy  to  France, 
onder  the  name  of  blanque,  a  word  formed  from 
the  Italian  bianca.  The  greater  part  of  the  tickets 
drawn  were  always  white  paper,  carta  bianca,  eoti^ 
sequently  blanks  ;  and  because  that  word  occurr<»d 
oftenest  in  drawing,  it  gave  rise  to  the  general 
appellation.  Hence  also  is  derived  the  phrase 
iroucer  btunquCy  to  obtain  nothing,  to  get  a  blank, 
or  to  lose.  At  the  ti«>e  Pasquier  wrote,*  Xhoi  is, 
m  the  last  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  naftie 
numero  was  also  usual,  because  the  numbers  6f 
the  tickets,  which  were  then  called  devises,  wer6 
announced  in  the  time  of  drawing.  This  name, 
instead  of  nombre,  confirms  the  Italian  origin.  As 
each  person  in  the  time  of  drawing  was  attentive 
to  fais  num-ber,  the  phrase  enUndre  k  numero  wad 
applied  to- those  who  knew,  or  did  not  forget  their 
Qunibers.  Hence  the  expression,  as  Pasquier  re- 
niarks,  il  entend  le  numero,  which  is  still  said  of 
those  who  know  their  own  interest,  pr  understand 
how  to  pursue  it*  Frisch  and  others,  therefore, 
in  their  dictionaries,  have  derived  it  improperly 
from  the  numbers  with  which  merchants  marked 
their  goods. 

In  France  also,  the  first  blanques  (lotteries)  had 
ao  other  prize  than  articles  of  merchandise ;  and 
on  that  account  they  were  s?t  on  foot  only  by 
merchants.     But  in  the  year  1539,  Francis  I  en- 

2dS 
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deavoured  to  turn  them  to  bis  own  advantage,  by 
imitating  the  public  establishment  of  them,  usual  at 
Venice,  Florence,  and  Genoa.  He  permitted  these 
games  of  chance  under  the  inspection  of  certain 
members  of  the  government,  with  a  view,  as  was 
pretended,  of  banishing  deceptive  and  pernicious 
games  of  chance,  on  condition,  that  for  every  ticket, 
devise  or  mise*  a  teston  de  div  sols  sh  denier s  should 
be  given  to  the  king.  But  however  small  the  sum 
required  may  have  been,  this  blanque  was  not  fill* 
ed  up  in  the  course  of  two  yesurs,  and  the  king 
was  obliged  to  recommend  it  by  an  order  issued 
in  the  month  of  February  1541 ;  yet  it  is  not  known 
whether  it  was  ever  completed. f 

In  the  years  1572  and  158^8  Louis  de  Gonza- 
gue,  duke.de  Nivernois  and  Rethelois,  established 
a  blanque  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  marr 
riage  portions   to  poor,  virtuous   young  women, 

•  This  word  is  still  used  in  Germany  by  the  writers  on  Tontines^ 
such,  for  example,  as  Michelsen. 

f  Both  the  orders  may  be  found  in  Traiti  de  la  Police,  par  De  la 
Mare,  Paris  1722,  fol.  i.  p.  502,  504.  In  the  first  it  is  said  :  Pour 
faireeesser  les  dits  inconveniens,  et  aboHret  Eloigner  Pusage  perai- 
cieux,  dont  ils  ont  proced^  et  procedent,  ne  se  trouveroit  meilleur 
moyen  que  de  permettre  et  mettre  en  avant  quelques  autres  jeux  et 
^batemens  esquels  nous,  nosdits  sujets  et  choses  publiques  ne  pussent 
avoir  ne  recevoir  aucun  interest ;'  nous  proposons  entre  autres  celuy 
de  la  Blanque,.  long-temps  permis  ^  villes  de  Venise,  Florence, 
Gennes,  et  autres  citez  bien  policies,  fameuses  et  de  grande  renom* 
ro^es,  avec  conditions  honnestes  et  louabjes  statuts  et  ordoniumccs^ 
et  articles  utilet  et  aecessaires  pour  Tentretement  d*ieelie. 
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belonging  to  his  estates.  No  lottery  M»as  ever 
drawn  with  so  much  ceremony  and  parade.  .  Be^ 
fore  the  drawing,  which  began  every  year  on  Pahn 
Sunday,  mass  was  said;  the  servants  employed 
were  obliged  to  swear  that  they  would  act  in  a 
faithful  and  impartial  manner ;  dnd  even  Sextus  V 
gave  fto  tho6e  who  should  pronbote  this  good  work 
remission  of  their  «ins.  The  prize  tickets  were  in- 
scribed as  follows :  Dieu  vous  a  Hut^  or  Dieu 
vous  console.  The  former  ensured  to  the  young 
woman  who  drew  it  500  francs,  which  were  paid 
to  her  on  her  wedding-day;  the  latter  was  the  in* 
scription  of  blanks,  but  suggested  the  hope  of  be* 
ing  more  fortnnate  the  year  following.* 

This  example  induced  ladies  of  quality,  from 
time  to  time,  to  establish  similar  blanques  (lotte-^ 
ries)  for  benevolent  purposes.  Some  destined 
the  profit  to  the  building  or  repairing  of  certain 
churches  and  convents.  Three  ladies,  whose 
names  history  has  not  thought  proper  to  commu- 
nicate, set  on  foot  a  lottery  containing  a  certain 
number  of  tickets  at  forty  sous  each,  and  employ* 
ed  the  gain  in  redeeming,  by  means  of  the  Ma- 
thurines,  or  Patres,  as  they  were  called,  persons 
who  bad  fallen  into  slavery  among  the  Turks.  On 
oAe  occasion  a  blanque  or  lottery  of  a  very  singu* 
lar  nature  was  instituted  by  some  ladies,  in  order 

♦  The  whole  establishment  is  particularly  described  in  Histoire 
et  recherches  des  antiquiUs  de  la  ville  de  Paris,  par  SauvoL  Paris 
1754,  fol.  p.  69. 
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to  raise  a  fund  for  their  spiritual  guid^  or  confes* 
sor,  who  had  been  chosen  binhop,  but  had  no  pro- 
perty, that  they  might  purchase  for  him  a  carriage 
and  horses,  with  every  thin^  necessary  to  support 
his  ecclesiastical  dignity.  Each  of  these  gratefal 
ladies  was  obliged  to  procure  or  present  to  him  the 
article  announced  by  the  ticket  she  had  drawij^ 
pour  le  remerderj  par  cette  petite  largesse^  pour  fe 
ion  ordre  qu*ii  avoit  apporti  h  kurs  consciences^ 

But  these  (Raines  of  chance  occur  much  oftcn€r 
in  the  French  history,  as  the  means  employed  to 
make  valuable  presents  to  ladies,  and  other  per- 
ssons  of  distinction.  The  largest,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, is  that  by  which  Cardinal  Mazarine  endeii* 
voured  to  increase  His  splendour,  and  reiader  him- 
self more  popular  among  the  courtiers.  The  tickets 
were  distributed  as  presents ;  each  wis  a  prize, 
and  the  prizes  were  rarities  of  various  kinds,  and 
of  different  values.  This,  say$  the  historian,  was 
perhaps  the  first  time  that  fortune  did  good  to  ^11 
and  hurt  to  no  one.* 

That  these  games  of  chance  became  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventeenth  century  lotterifes,  in  the  pro- 
per sense  of  the  word,  is  unanimously  asserted  by 
all  the  French  historians  who  have  touched  on  this 
subject,  though  in  some  circumstances  they  differ 
from  each  other.  In  the  year  1644,  Laurenice 
Tonti  came  from  Naples  to  Paris,  and  during  a 
scarcity  of  money,  which  then  prevailed,  proposed 

♦  Sauval,  p.71,73,  76« 
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l^at  kind  of  life-rents,  or  antiuilies,  which  iat  pre- 
sent are  named  After  him  Tmiines^  though  thiey 
weHs  usi^d  in  Itiftly  long  befot^  hi)9  titue.  But 
aftfer  tediot)&  disputes  in  regard  to  bit»  proposal, 
which  was^  at  length  rejected,  he  gave  in  its  istead 
a.  new  plan  for  a  large  blanque,  or  lotltery,  which  in 
1656  obtained  the  royal  approbation.  It  was  to 
eottsiBt  of  50,000  tickets^  each  at  two  Lows  d'ors^ 
'  m  that  the  whole  receipt  wouM  amount  to 
1>  100,000  livres;  but  it  is  fo  be  recollefcled  thtft 
a  Louh  d'or^  at  that  time,  was  only  eleven  livres. 
Of  this  sum,  540,000  livres  were  to  be  dedncted 
for  building  a  stone  bridge  and  an  aqueduct.  The 
^itpens^s  of  the  Mtmque  were  Estimated  at  60,000 
Hrres^  and  the  remaining  500,000  were  to  bt  di- 
vided into  prizes,  the  highest  of  which  was  30,©00 
Hvres.  But  tfoifs  bisnfue  royak,  for  so  it  waa  call- 
dd^  was  never  filled  up,  and  conseiquently  never 
drawn;  Oh  this  account  it  was  found  necessai*y 
to  construct  a  wooden  bridge  in  th^  foam  of  ^tbflit 
Which  bad  been  burnt.  As  complaints  Were  dften 
made  by  mercantile  people,  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  merchandise  in  this  ntianner,  which  bad 
b^^n  bfthef to  permitted,  and  as  this  practice  had 
evidently  injured  the  blanque  royale,  thfe  former, 
in  the  month  of  January  1658,  was  entirely  for- 
bidden. 

In  the  year  1660,  when  the  conclusion  of  peace 
and  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV  were  celebrated, 
the  first  lottery  on  the  ^plan  of  Tonti  was  set  on 
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foot  at  Parb.*  It  was  drawn  publicly  under  the 
inspection  of  the  police.  A  ticket  cost  only  a 
Lquis  (Tory  and  the  highest  prize  was  100,000  li- 
vres.  This  was  won  by  the  king  him&elf;  but  he 
would  not  receive  it,  and  left  it  to  the  next  lottery 
in  which  he  had  no  ticket  This  was  soon  follow- 
ed by  several  others.  On  that  account,  in  the  year 
1661,  all  private  lotteries  were  expressly  forbid- 
den under  severe  penalties,  and  this  prohibition 
was  repeated  in  I67O,  I68I,  1687,  and  I700.t 
Since  that  time  there  have  been  no  other  lotteries 
but  the  loteries  7'oyaleSy  the  profits  of  which  were, 
in  general,  applied  to  public  buildings,  as  was  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  magnificent  church  of  St. 
Sulpice,  and  on  that  account  they  met  with  great 
support. 

Sauval,  and  some  others,  ascribe  the  introduc- 
tion of  lotteries  to  a  person  from  Lyons,  named  de 
Chuyes,  who  by  profession  was  a  gold-beater,  but 
had  a  great  knowledge  of  trade.  He  afterwards 
undertook  long  sea  voyages,  and  published  a  book 
entitled,  La  guide  des  chemins  de  Paris,  redigie 
par  ordre  alphabetique.  His  name,  however,  does 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  king's  patents,  but  that 
onlyofTonti. 

•  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  par  Savary.    Art.  Lotterie. 

f  All  the  orders  here  quoted  may  be  found  in  De  la  Mare.  ThoM 
desirous  of  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  first  Parisian 
lotteries,  and  the  method  of  drawing  them,  may  consult  Histoire  dt 
la  tille  de  Parisy  par  Felilien.    Paris  17^5,  fol.  ii.  p.  1462. 
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This  de  Chuyes,  according  to  Sauval,  first  pro- 
posed the  name  lotiery,  then  usual  in  Italy,  whicb^ 
however,  the  other  persons  concerned  did  not  ap- 
prove. In  particular,  the  well-known  de  Vauge- 
ias,  who  had  been  chosen  director  of  the  under* 
taking,  and  who  thereby  hoped  to  pay  his  debts, 
strongly  opposed  it,  and  recommended  the  title 
blanque  royaUj  though,  in  consequence  of  the  many 
deceptions  practised  in  the  old  games  of  chance 
known  under  that  name,  it  was  not  likely  to  be- 
come popular.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the 
name  lottery  was  first  used  in  France,  about  the 
year  1658.  For  the  order  before  mentioned  of 
.1656  has  the  name  blanque,  but  in  that  of  1658, 
the-  word  lottery  occurs  for  the  first  time,  and  in 
that  of  1661  we  find  espece  de  blanque  et  IbteriCf 
and  in  that  of  I67O,  loteries  et  blanques. 

It  is  certain  that  the  name  was  much  earlier 
used  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  though  Varchi 
employs  only  the  word  Lotto.  I  am  acquainted 
with  no  older  mention  of  the  name  Lottery  than 
that  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Menage,  from  a 
letter  of  Christopher  Longolius,  or,  as  he  is  called 
by  the  French,  Longueuil.  It  certainly  seems  to 
show  that  lotteries,  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  were  new;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  it 
can  be  proved  from  it  that  the  name  is  of  French, 
and  not  Italian  extraction,  as  Menage  thinks,  be- 
cause Longolius  generally  gave  himself  out  as  a 
Frencl>man,  though  he  was  born  at  Mechlin  in 
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I49O1  Ai  the  mtne  is  much  netter  in  Ffance, 
BJpA  as  thd  letter  was  written  from  Padua,  uhcre 
Longoiins  died  in  }5i%  it  ib  far  tnwt  probable 
that  the  name  had  its  origin  in  ItHly.*^ 

In  the  last  place,  this  letter  was  written  a  short 
time  before  Longolios^s  death;  for  be  mentfooi 
tbe  dscti6n  of  Pofse  Adrian,  ^hiefa  took  place  the 
vame  yiiar. 

The  name  lottery  hai^  been  used  also  by  Srmoh 
MajduSy  who  describes  the  oldest  manner  vk 
which  it  was  conducted ;  f  but  I  haYe  not  been 

*  Christ.  Longolii  Epistolarum  libri  iv.  Basilide  1570>  8vo.  iii. 
3d,  p.  «39.  The  letter  is  aiklfesisbd  to  Oct^vius  Gnmosfcldo,  tAto 
Uv^>  I  think,  at  Venice,  and  had  in^itten,  it  seems,  to  Longofiufc, 
that  he  vas  unwilling  to  venture  his  money  in  the  lottery.  That 
Longolius  had  in  his  hands  money  belonging  to  Grimoaldo  is  proved 
by  the  letters  iii.  3,  iii.  7,  20 :  Ndt^a  ista  ales  ratio  plane  nofstra  eit, 
et  a  nobis  Loteria  ^uast  vaaculiam  dkas  a|>peHatur ;  ab  argente6  ic^ 
lioeit  vasorum  ad  abaci  ornamentum  apparatu,  qui  ita  inter  eos,  quo- 
rum in  sortem  conjecta  sunt  nomina,  distribuitur,  ut  cuique  aliqiiod 
vas  obtigerit.  Quod  autem  eo  ludi  genefe  te  minime  delectari  signi- 
ilcals,  he^  coihaiittendum  f»ut^^ti,  ut  pte6niam  tant6  periculo  e^pd^ 
neres  raeam,  agnosoo  prudehtiam  et  tuam  erga  mt  bencvolenti^m, 
qui  nihil  de  rationibus  nostris  statuas,  quod  non  sit  periculo  vacuum. 
This  derivation  of  the  word  Loteria  k  undoubtedly  false,  as  \lenage 
hflftf  already  remarked,  in  His  dictionary,  AH.  Loi.  He  (here  aayi^  Jt 
B'ay  point  lu  ^illeurs  que /o^  sigoifiast  de  la  vaitelh.  £t  je  croy 
Longueuil  s*est  mal  expliqu^^  et  qu  il  a  voulu  dire  qu*on  appelloit 
Loterie  la  vaiselle  d*argent  d*un  buffet,  parceque  de  son  tems  on  met- 
tbit  ordinair^ment  a  la  loteria  la  vatielle  d'^t^htd'uh  bufii^ti 

t  Dier.  od^nicnl.  Offenbaci  ad  M.  l6gl^  fol.  torn.  ii.  eollcxq.  S,  p. 
987,  ^*  Est  in  usu  frequenti  Europas  contractus  quidam,  quern  vulgo 
vocant  Loteriam,  Iste  vel  privatim  fit  vel  publice ;  privatim  pro  ar- 
bitrio  cujnsque ;  quando  aliquis  equum,  v6l  quid  simile  statuto  pre- 
ttb  (verbi  gratia  pm^Oauteis)  ^xponit  tortiendum  ^uiobtingat,  et 
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able  to  find  at  what  time  thisi  Itliiisn  ^celesiaBtic 
wrote ;  though,  in  all  probability,  aboul^  the  ^mA 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Hoivevcr,  it  is  stiU 
doubtful  whether  he  was  the  ailtbor  of  tbe  wonb 
to  whiich  allusion  is  here  made;  for  it  is  known 
tibat  the  greater  part  of  the  Dks  Caniculeires^  pub^ 
lished  under  his  »aaie,  was  written  by  PetmB 
Draudius,  who  died  in  tbe  year  1630,* 

The  word  Zo/,  m  many  ancient  as  wdl  as  okk 
dem  languages^  and  particularly  in  the  £nglisfa> 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Dutch,  has  the  same  sig- 
nification as  sors^  and  is  evidently  the  lotto  oi  the 
Italians^  and  the  los  or  loos  of  the  Germans ;  con- 
sequently there  is  no  proof  that  the  word  lottery  it 
of  French  extraction,  as  Menage  has  Supposed,  f 

In  England  the  first  lottery  was  proposed  in  the 

deiode  in  banc  5am mam  plures  syrhbolaxn  qukqae  codfemnt^  et  a^ 
iam  jaciunt,  quia  equum  sit  habiturua^  vcl  etiam  pnvatiai  pduMs  annoU, 
librt>  specula,  rel  alia  supellex  proponitar,  intet  familiares  eodeiii 
modocoUaUs  syrabolis  (quae  yocant  Ldta)  sortienda,  vulgo  yocant  iu 
rtfff  aut  riffe,  Quidam  rocatit  iudum  ollfBy  opinor  propter  umaiA 
fltiu  dlam,  in  qciarh  sortes  jaciuntar.  Poblice  tero  tfum  institoitttf^ 
opus  est  princlpis  vci  reipublicse  consensu  ^  suntquehoc  in  contractu, 
live  publice  sive  privatim  fiatj  mnlta  consideranda,  ui  juititik  OMi^ 
litLCtas  et  perfectio  illibata  msnrat. 

*  Placcii  Theatram  ^nonyni,  et  pfieadoh.  e>  p.  4^1.  BevmMnni 
Emliiiung  in  die  Hisioriatn  HUerarium,  v.  p.  800. 

f  See  Dii  Cange,  Art.  Lt>t,  Muratori,  Anti^uii,  huh  meM 
m>ii  \u  p.  1240.  Von  Ludewiggelehrte  Ankeigen,  Halle,  1743, 4to. 
i.  p.  S30.  Among  the  oldest  German  ^ords  in  Lipiii  Epist^kt  hif- 
BtlgUs,  Cent.  3,  44,  p.  49,  stands  Los,  tors.  The  t  is  often  changed 
into  5.  Thus  nut  in  the  English  and  Low  German,  nQot  in  th^ 
Dulch,  and  n^t  in  the  Swedish,  are  the  same  as  the  German  nus$» 
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years  1567  and  1568,  and,  as  the  historian  says, 
was  drawn  day  and  night,*  from  the  llthof  Ja- 
nuary 1659,  to  the  6th  of  May  the  same  year.  It 
contained  400,000  tickets,  at  ten  shillings  each. 
The  prizes  consisted  partly  in  money,  and  partly 
of  silver  plate  and  other  articles.  The  neat  profit 
was  to  be  employed  in  improving  the  English 
harbours.  The  Antiquarian  Society  of  London 
have  still  in  their  possession  the  original  scheme, 
ais  it  was  then  printed  ;f  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  name  lottery  was  at  that  time  used  in  Eng- 
land.    In  the  year  1612  a  lottery  was  drawn  for 

•  The  convenient  machine  and  apparatus,  by  which  the  drawing 
ts  roach  forwarded  at  present,  were  not  then  known.  A  description 
of  them  may  be  found  in  Savarys  Diction,  de  Comm^ce,  and  in 
Fbn  VffenhacKs  Reisen,  ii.  p.  596. 

f  This,  as  well  as  what  follows,  may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman  $ 
Magazine,  vol.  xlviii.  an.  1778,  p.  470,  from  which  it  has  been 
copied  into  the  Encyclopedia,  Philadelphia,  1798,  4to.  x.  p.  297. 
I  shall  here  transcribe^  the  whole  title  of  the  scheme:  A  proposal 
lor^  a  very  rich  lottery  general,  without  blanks,  contayning  a  great 
number  of  good  prizes,  as  well  as  of  redy  money  as  of  plate,  and  cer- 
tain sorts  of  merchandises,  having  been  valued  and  prized  by  the 
commandment  of  the  queen *s  most  excellent  majesties  order,  to  the 
intent  that  such  commodities  as  may  chance  to  arise  thereof,  after 
the  charges  borne,  may  be  converted  towards  the  reperations  of  the 
havens  and  strength  of  the  realme,  and  towards  such  other  pdbHe 
good  workes.  The  number  of  lotts  shall  be  foure  hundred  thousgind, 
and  no  more ;  and  every  lott  shall  be  the  sum<of  tenne  shillings  ster- 
ling, and  no  more.  To  be  HUed  by  the  feiast  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
The  shew  of  prises  are  to  be  seen  in  Cheapside,  at  the  sign  of  the 
Queene*s  Armes,  the  home  of  Mr.  Dericke,  goldsmith,  servant  to 
the  queene,  156/,  8vo.  Printed  by  Hen.  Bynneman.  See  also 
Maitland's  History  and  Survey  of  London,  1 766,  fol.  i.  p.  257, 
Ifew  History  of  London,  by  J.  Northouck,  Loud*  1773, 4to.  p.  S57. 
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the  benefit  of  the  English  colonies;  the  largest 
prize  in  which,  being  silver  plate  to  the  value  of 
4,000  crowns,  fell  to  the  share  of  a  tailor.  In  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne  lotteries  were  forbidden  as 
hurtful;  but  soon  after  they  were  again  permitted, 
tinder  si  variety  of  conditions.  In  1630  one  was 
allowed  to  the  undertaker  of  a  water-conduit,  and 
Anderson  says'*  that  this  is^  the  first  time  that  lot- 
teries are  mentioned  either  in  the  Fcedera  or  Sta- 
tutes. 

A  lottery  was  drawn  at  Amsterdam  in  1549,  the 
profit  of  which  was  employed  in  building  a  church 
steeple ;  f  and  another  was  drawn  at  Delft,  in 
1595.;};  I  was  informed  by  Professor  Fiorillo  that 
there  is  still  preserved  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  Hos- 
pital for  old  men,  oude  mannen  huys^  a  beautiful 
painting  by  David  Virtckenbooms,  eight  feet  in 
height  and  fourteen  in  breadth,  which  represents 
the  drawing  of  a  lottery  in  the  night-time.  The 
artist  is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year  1578. 

This  game  of  chance  must  have  been  known  also 

at  an  early  period  in  Germany;  for,  in  the  year 

.1521,  a  lottery  was  es^tablished  by  th^  council  at 

Osnaburg,§  and  is  mentioned  in  a  work  published 

•  History  of  Oommerce. 

f  Commelin  Beschryvin^  der  Stadt  Amsterdam^  i.  p.  440.  In 
the  year  150 1  the  profit  on  a  lottery  was  employed  for  enlarging  the 
Orphan  House.  See  Pontani  rerum  Amstelodamens,  hisL  Amstelod< 
l6l!,  fol.  lib.  ii.  c.  2,  p.  69. 

J  Beschryving  van  Delft,  1729*  fol.  i.  p.  474. 

§  Klock,  de  JErario,  lib.  ii.  cap.  118. 
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in  1582;  but  tbe  prizes  cooi^sted  oalyin  articles 
of  roerchandide.*  Tbe  citizens  of  Uamburi^h 
having  proposed  a  lottery,  according  to  tbe  Dutch 
manner,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  house  of 
correction^  tbe  magistrates  gave  their  approbation 
in  the  month  of  November  l6ll,  and  in.l&l^.it 
was  drawn,  t  At  Nuremberg  the  first  lottery 
seems  to  have  been  drawn  in  the  year  1715.  At 
any  rate,  Mr.  Von  Murr,  in  his  Description  of  the 
remarkable  things  in  that  city, ;{:  mentions  an  es* 
graving  with  the  following  title :  '^  Kepresentation 
of  the  Lotto  pubHco^  which  was  drawn  in  tbe  large 
hall  of  the  council- house,  at  Nuremberg,  anno 
1 7 15."§  It  is  certain  that  we  are  not  here  to  un- 
derstand the  so  called  Italian  Ifftto^  but  a  covamesk 
lottery,,  as  tbe  former  was  not  introduced  into  Ger* 
many  till  a  much  later  period.  At  Berlin.the  first 
lottery  was. drawn  in  the  month  of  July  1740.  It 
consist)^  only  of  one  class  of  prizes,  as  was  pro.- 
bably  tbe  case  with  all  lotteries  at.ficst     It  codp 

•  Sigismundi  Suevi  GlUckstop/e,  wk  die  hey  derjeizigen  WeU 
im  Branch  sind.  This  work  I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  meet  with ', 
but  I  have  seen  another  of  the  same  author,  who  was  a  clergyman  at 
f^Aubeni.  £^d  ce\M  himself  preiff^if^fpsis,  oititled,  Gmfmingffh 
Gorlitz,  1579  and  ^^^^>  8vo. 

f  Nucleus  recessuum  et  conventuum  Ifamhu^poiu^*  .44tODa« 
1706,,  fol.  Art.  loUery. 

t  Be^rm^wP5«.4<!r  ]VlcrkwMiaM^n)ia.Nai!|ibcrg*i8qi,^8jt<»w 

p,352. 

§  Vorstellung  des  Lotto  publico,  wejkber.  ^uf.dciik)  ginoswn  fM^ 
hause  Saal  zur  Nuri}bQrg.geh9Uti^(WOcdpo^aD]»OL  171i^«  :  J«»A»  Oei- 
lenbacb  del.  «t  sculpsiu 
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tained  80,000  tickets,  each  of  whioh  cost  &ve 
dollars;  so  that  the  wb<^e  incoine  amounted  to 
100,000  dollars.  There  were  4,038  prizes,  th& 
largest  of  which,  was  a  bouse  worth. S4,000  dollars.^ 

The  iU-ifamed  Italian  or  Genoese  lottery  was,  aA> 
its  name  shows,  an  invention  of  the  Genoese,  and 
arose  from  the  mode  in  which  the  members  of  the 
senate  were;  elected ;  for  when  that  republieexist^d' 
in  a  state  of  freedom,  the  names  of  the  eligibfe 
candidates  were  thrown  into  a  vessel  called  seminar 
rioj  or,  in  modern  times^  into  a  wheel  of  fortune'} 
and  during  the  drawing  of  them  it  was  customary 
for  people  to  lay  bets  in  regard  to  those  who  might 
be  successful.  That  is  to  say,  one  chosie  the  names 
of  two  or  three  nobiliy  for  these  only  could  be 
elected,  and  ventured  upon  them,  according  to 
pleasure,  a  piece  of  money;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  opposite  party,  or  the  undertaker  of  the 
bank,  who  had  the  means  of  forming  a  pretty  ac- 
curate conjecture  in  regard  to  the  names  that 
would  be  drawn,  doubled  the  stakes  several  dmea. 
Afterwards  the  state  itself  undertook  the  bank  for 
these  bets,  which  was  attended  with  so  much  ad^ 
vantage;  and  the  drawing  of  the  namqs  was.  per- 
formed with  great  ceremony.  The  venerabilc  was 
exposed,  and  high  mass  was.  celebrated,  at  which 
all  the  candidates  were  obliged  to  be  present 

A  member  of  the  senate,  named  Benedetto  Gen- 

^^Venueh  cinerhistoriflehen  Sehildemngider  ReMd<Qsstad$cf|[ii. 
Berlin,  I798,  Svo.  v.  i.  p.  19. 
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die,  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  this  lottery,  irt 
the  year  1620;  and  it  is  added,  that  the  nanne  of 
Gentile  having  never  been  drawn,  the  people  took 
it  into  their  heads  that  he  and  his  names  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  devil,  in  the  same  manner  as^ 
Schwartz,  the  inventor  of  gunpowder,  as  a  punish* 
ment  for  this  unfortunate  invention.  But  at  length, 
the  wheel  being  taken  to  pieces  in  order  to  be 
ooiended,  the  name,  which  by  some  accident  had 
never  been  drawn,  was  found  concealed  in  it.* 
Hence  it  may  be  easily  seen  how  this  game  of 
chance  was  formed,  by  introducing  numbers  in* 
stead  of  the  names  of  the  nobility. 

However,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  continued  to 
be  peculiar  to  the  Genoese  till  nearly  the  middle  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  as  all  travellers  spoke 
of  this  lotto  di  Genua,  and  many  w  ished  to  try  their 
fortune  in  it,  the  Genoese,  for  their  own  benefit, 
established  in  many  large  towns  commissioners, 
whose  business  was  to  dii)pose  of  tickets,  and  to 
pay  the  prizes  to  those  who  had  been  fortunate. 

As  an  immoderate  spirit  of  gambling  was  thus 
excited  at  Rome,  Pope  Benedict  XIII,  who  sat 
oh  the  papal  throne  from  1724  to  1730,  forbade 
the  Genoese  lottery,  under  the  pain  of  banishment 
to  those  who  gambled  in  it,  and  to  those  who  re- 
ceived the  money.     As  this  threat,  however,  did 

•  Labat  Reisen  nach  Spaoien  und  Wekchland>  Frankf.  und 
Leipzig^  1759,  8va.  ii.  p.  96*  V9lkmann  Nachnchtfn  wn  Italier^y 
iii.  p.  839. 
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Hot  remove  the  evil,  the  succeeding  pope,  Clement 
XII,  who  died  iri  1740,  followed  the  example  of 
our  German  princes,  and  caused  a  lottery  to  be 
established  even  at  Rome.*  Since  that  time,  per- 
mission for  the  same  purpose  has  been  renewed 
from  year  to  year.f 

It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  the  Ge^ 
noese  lottery  was  introduced  into  Germany.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  J.  A.  Kalzabigi,  who  had 
made  himself  known  in  Italy  by  many  projects^ 
and  was  appointed  a  Prussian  privy-^counsellor  of 
commerce  and  finance,  the  first  was  drawn  at  Ber- 
lin on  the  31st  of  August  1763.$  In  1769,  one 
was  established  in  the  principality  of  Anspach  and  . 
Bayreuthy  where  it  was  continued  till  the  year 
1788.  In  1774,  a  person  named  Wenceslaus 
M aurer  came  to  Neufchatel,  with  permission  from 
the  king,  and  established  a  Lotto  there,  much 
against  the  will  of  the  prudent  inhabitants ;  but 
some  one  having  won  a  capital  prize,  for  which  the 
undertakers  ought  to  have  paid  30,000  francs,  after 

•  Le  Bret,  in  Algemelner  Wclthistor.  xlvi.  3,  p.  233.  In  Rac- 
colta  dopuscbli  scientifici,  in  Venezia  1735,  torn.  xii.  p.  243,  we 
find:  Alea  Januensis  Romam  traducia  ratia,  auclore  Golmario 
Marsigliano,  elegiacon.  The  poet  has  here  taken  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble to  explain  in  Latin  verse  the  terms  amben,  terntn,  &c.,  together 
with  the  gain  assigned  to  them.  Those  who  wish  to  know  how  far 
the  present  establishment  differs  from  the  original  form  may  consult 
this' poem. 

f  A  permission  may  be  seen  in  Grellmanns  Staais-Anzeigen  von 
Italien^  i.  1,  p.  SO. 

J  Verauch  einer  histor. Schildening  der  Stadt  Berlin,  r.  I,  p.  257. 
VOL.  IV.  S  E 
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prcNcrastin^tiug  f|a  lofig  s^  they  cqmld^  under  v9riou» 
pre^^^/ces^  they  at  Ifniigt^  bec^m^  J^iaoJ^pupts,  w4 
i^a^  th(pjir  escape  ^rpp  tbe,  country.* 

Tb(B^^  perxi^cipus  lotteries  contioued  till  the  aad 
of  th^  eig^te^titi  f  entury,  when  tbey  were  almoat 
every  where  abolished  and  forbifiUliQn^  They  are 
npiy  peroaitted  Qnly  iq  ^.  very  few  atatea^  which  are 
not  able  tp  g^ye  up,  ^b?  paltry  incomie  derived  from 
tbj^.  To  the  bopQur  of  thi^  Hanoyeriaii  govj^ro* 
mmii  no  ^ffi  w^s  c^v§r  iatroduoed  iotp.it^  ttougji 
qaany  fior^igQers.hav^e^offei^ed  lar^.  s^i^ois.  ^/  perr 
n^sipn  tQ'  ?heat  Uiq  p^c^le  in  this  manner*  Thoao 
^bp  wisK  tQ  see  the  prohibitions  i3sjied:ag(an9ti  the 
XfCittfii  aA^f  ip^king  a  peat  pact  of  the  people  laagi^ 
Indigent,  aft^  thievish,  ipapy  find  them  by  the  help 
of  the  i^dQX  ia  Sf:blpzer>s  S^aats-AoT^eigen. 

St  son  execrable  m^motre 

I^arvi^i^ti  la  pqsterit^^ 
C'es(  qi^e  le  priiive>  aussi  biep  <\ut  la  sloire. 

Conduit  k  r  immortality. 


BOLOGJ^A  SXpNJ?. 

Xu%  Bologna  stonei  iq  consequence  of  itS:  pror. 
perty  of  shining  in  the  dark,  which  was  observed 
by  accident,  has  given  rise  to  many  laborious  re? 

*  Beschreibung  des  fursteathums  Welsch-Neucnburg  i>n4  Vat 
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searches  and  experhnetits,  and  to  writings  almost 
without  number,  which  have  not  so  much  enlarged 
our  knowledge  of  light,  as  proved  that  all  the  hy^ 
potheses  hitherto  offered  by  philosophers  for  ex- 
plaining it,  if  not  entirely  false,  are  at  least  insuf- 
ficient and  uncertain.  The  history  of  this  stone, 
therefore,  though  not  unknown,  deserves  to  be  here 
repeated,  especially  as  many  parts  of  it  require  to 
be  rectified. 

As  a  complete  description  of  it  would  be  super* 
fluous  to  mineralogists,  it  may  be  sufScient  to  re- 
mark, that  this  kind  of  stone  is  found  in  plates  at 
single  pieces,  which  in  generirl  are  more  or  less  of 
a  conical  forcn  have  a  dirty  white  or  semi-trans- 
parent water-colour,  and  a  foliaceous  structure, 
which  is  observed  on  its  being  broken,  though  th€f 
stone,  considered  in  another  direction,  appears  to 
be  fibrous.  The  surface  of  single  pieces  is  uneven. 
But  what  distinguishes  this  species  from  the  gyp- 
seous spars,  to  which  it  bears  the  greatest  resem- 
blance, is  its  extraordinary  weight;  and  this  it  has 
in  common  with  aU  ponderous  spars,  to  which, 
according  to  its  component  paints,  it  belongs. 

This  stone  is  found  on  different  eminences  Ai^ound 
Bologna,  and  particukriy  on  the  hilt  of  Paderno,''^ 

*  Poter,  whom  I  shall  have  occasion  to  name  hereafter,  says,— 
In  agro  vulgo  monte  Paterno,  et  in  agixy  Vulgo  Pradaibint^  -^  -  -  ki  ri- 
vulo  qiuodain  innotninato  prope  Ronchariatii,  veHtu(  Ronchriam. 
Sowie*  latdv  w<ritor»^  stieh  a»  Linnaeus,  hav«  met^tioried  th«se  phctSg 
without  telling  us  where  they  are  to  be  found.  They  are  situated' 
in  thejieighbourhood  mf  BologAii,  bul  arte  not-n^afked'  in  an>^  map. 

S  E  2 
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which  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  a  Ger^ 
man  mile  from  the  city,  loose  and  scattered  about 
between  gypseous  stones,  in  a  marly  earthy  some 
of  which  is  still  seen  adhering  to  pieces  in  my  pos- 
session. It  is  found  most  readily  after  heavy 
rains,  particularly  in  the  streams  which  run  down^ 
the  sides  of  the  hill ;  and  it  is  there  collected  by 
persons  who  sell  it  at  Bologna.  In  the  year  1730, 
when  Keysler  was  there,  a  pound  of  it  could  be 
purchased  for  a  paolo.  Some  have  asserted .  that 
this  stone  is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy ; 
but  of  this  I  have  seen  no  proof.  Kircher,  how- 
ever, says  that  he  found  it  between  the  aluminous- 
stones  of  Tolfa ;  *  but  this  is  improbable,  and  has 
not  been  confirmed  by  any  other  writer.  What 
Estner  states, f  that  for  several  years  past  it  has 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rimini,  is 
more  probable. 

.  I  shall  take  this  opportunity  of  remarking,  that 
the  Bologna  stone,  according  to  its  external  cha- 
racteristics,, heaviness  and  hardness  excepted,  has 
a  great  similarity  to  those  gypseous  spars  or  sele- 
nites  which  were  first  described  by  Lehman,:}^ 
and  at  the  time,  perhaps,  by  him  alone ;  according 
to  whose  account,  it  is  mentioned  also  by  Vogel§> 

*  Magnes.  Colonis  Agrip.  16439  4to.  iii.  4,  p.  481. 
f  Versaeh  einer  Mineralogie.  Wien.  1797i  8vo.  ii.  2,  p.  1183. 
X  Versuch  einer  Geschichte  von  FIotz^Gcburgpn.  Berlin  17^> 
avo.  p.  S2g. 
§.  Mincralsystem.  Leipzig  1762,  8vo.  p.  l60» 
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tind  by  Wallerius,*  under  the  name  of  Selenites 
gbbosus :  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  not  been  men- 
tioned by  the  newer  systematics  under  any  parti- 
cular appellation.     In  the  county  of  Mansfeld  it 
is  found  in  detached  masses  or  single  pieces,  more 
or  less  conical ;  and,  to  judge  from  the  earth  pur- 
posely left  on  the  specimens   in  my  possession, 
which  were  picked  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sangershausen,  in  a  yellowish  red  sandy  clay.  The 
pieces,  many  of  which  are  round  balls,  two  or 
three  inches  in  diameter,  and  others  longish  rolls, 
have,  externally  as  well  as  internally,  a  dark  isa- 
bella  colour,  appear  foliated  on  the  fracture,  or 
seem  to  consist  of  cuneiform  radii,  which  meet  in 
the  centre  of  the  ball.     Many  are  hollow  in  the 
inside ;  and  in  this  case  the  ends  of  the  cunei  or 
needles,  which  have  between  them  a  granulated 
gypsum  mixed  with  a  little  clay,  project  into  the 
cavity,  Lehman  says  that  the  leaves,  when  placed 
in  a  heated  stove,  emit  a  hesperus,  that  is,  shine  ; 
and  this  circumstance  made   Wallerius  doubtful 
whether  this  selenite  did  not  belong  to  the  sparry 
fluors ;  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  gypsum.     When 
the  raw  stone  is  put  into  acids,  a  very  faint  effer- 
vescence is  observed ;  but  when  burnt  pieces  are 
employed,  this  eflfect  is  much  stronger.     It  does 
not  crack  or  break  in  the  fire ;  but  if  exposed  only 
<K  short  time  to  a  red  heat  it  becomes  totally  opake, 
whiter,  and  void  of  all  lustre ;  it  is  also  more  fri- 

•^ystema  Mineralog.  Holiniae,  1772,  8vo.  i.  p,  l62. 
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able,  and  crumbles  to  dust  iq  water,  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  bastard  lapis  specularU.  The  lu- 
minous appearance  in  a  warm  stove  I  did  not  ob- 
serve in  the  few  pieces  which  I  subjected  to  expe- 
nment.  I  was  desirous  to  make  this  remark,  be^ 
cause  the  mineralogists  before  mentioned  place 
globular  selenite  along  with  the  Bologna  stone,  to 
which,  however,  it  does  not  belong. 

To  render  it  capable  of  shining  in  the  dark,  apiece 
particularly  heavy,  foliaceous  and  pure,  must  be 
selected.  After  being  made  red*hot,  it  is  pounded 
and  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  which,  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  gumtragacanth,  is  converted  into  a 
kind  of  paste,  and  formed  into  small  cakes.  When 
these  are  dried,  they  are  brought  to  a  state  of  ig* 
nition  between  coals,  and  then  suffered  to  cool; 
after  which  they  are  preserved  from  the  air  and 
moisture  in  a  close  vessel.  If  one  of  these  cakes 
be  exposed  a  few  minutes  to  the  light,  and  then 
carried  into  a  dark  place,  it  will  shine  like  a  bum* 
ing  coa},  It  appears  therefore  to  attract  the  lights 
pr  to  be,  as  i%  were,  a  light-magnet  This  power 
of  emitting  light  becomes  lost  in  the  course  of 
time ;  but  it  may  be  restored,  at  first  by  beating 
and  afterwards  by  exposure  again  to  ignition.  I 
shall  pads  over  the  rules  necessary  to  be  observed 
in  the  numerous  experiments  made  with  this  stone 
as  well  as  the  consequences  deduced  from  them* 
The  former  may  be  found  in  works  on  chemistry^ 
and  the  latter  in  those  on  natural  philosophy. 
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All  the  Italian  writers  who  first  describe  tbi^ 
remarkable  phenomenon)  give  the  following  ac* 
count  of  the  discovery.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  was  at^  Bologna  a  shoe- 
maker,  who,  having  quitted  his  trade,  applied  to 
chemical  labours,  and  particularly  to  the  art  of 
gold-making.  I  do  hot  know  whether  those  Who 
have  made  the  very  just  remark,  that  many  shoe- 
makers go  beyond  their  last  intd  the  province  of 
other  arts  or  siences,  have  mentioned  amodg  the 
already  numerous  instances  this  shoemaker  of  Bo- 
logna, whose  name  was  Vincentius  Casciorolus ; 
but  he  certainly  deserves  a  niche  in  the  temple  of 
fame;  because  it  may  with  truth  he  sliid  of  him^ 
thai  he  kindled  ap  a  light  to  the  learned ;  whereas 
the  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz,  Jacob  Boebm,  darkened 
or  extinguished  the  existing  light  to  the  learned  as 
well  as  the  unlearned,  so  that  the  minds  of  many 
We  S6\V  Wt  hi'  obscurity. 

in  tlie  year  1602  Casciorolus  came  to  Scipio 
Begatello  of  Bologna,  who  at  that  time  was  parti* 
cttlarly  wi&li  known  by  his  attachment  to  the  art  of 
ffAd'thaking^  and'  stiOWed  hini  tliis  stohe^  under 
the  mystical  name  of  lapis  ^^m,  whicli,  on  ac- 
count of  its  weight  and  the  sulphur  it  eontaifaed/  as 
well  a^  6f  its  attiring  the  golden  li^t  of  thci  siin, 
seemed  to  be  fit  for  converting  the  more  ignoBle 
ihetalis  into  gold,  the  sol  of  the  alchemists,  tie 
showed  it  also  to  J.  A.  Maginus,  the  professsor  of 
mathematics;  and  the  latter,  who/  in  all  prdba^ 
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bility,  was  no  adept,  sent  both  the  natural  and  pre- 
'  pared  stones  to  princes  and  learned  men,  and  per- 
haps contributed  more  than  any  other  person  to 
make  known  this  singular  discovery.* 

It,  however,  appears  as  if  the  Italian  chemists 
concealed  the  preparation  of  this  stone,  or  we^e 
not  all  acquainted  with  it.  It  was  always  said  to 
be  a  secret  known  only  to  a  few  individuals  in  Bo- 
logna. Misson,f  who  was  there  in  the  year  1690, 
asserts  that  Bartholomew  Zanichelli  was  the  only 
person  at  that  time  in  possession  of  it  In  1666 
it  was  announced  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, J  that  a  clergyman,  who  exclusively  possessed 
the  art,  had  died,  without  communicating  it  to  any 
one.     Niceron,§  Lemery,||  and  many  others  say, 

*  Fortunli  Liceti  Litheosphonis,  sive  de  lapide  Bononiensi.  Utini 
l640, 4to.  p.  13.  He)::alls  the  shoemaker  Casciorolus,  which  seems 
to  he  wrong,  as  Lemery  and  others  write  his  name  Cascariolo, .  Li- 
ceti refers  to  the  letters  of  Ovidio  Montalbani,  of  which  I  can  only 
give  the  title  from  Fantuzzi :  Epistolarum  variarum  ad  erudiios  viros 
de  rehus  in  Bononiensi  tractu  indigenis,  ut  est  lapis  illuminahilis  et 
lapis  specularis,  calamonastos,  &c.  Bonon.  1634,  4to.  Among  the 
oldest  accounts  are  those  in  Petri  Poterii  Pharmacopma  spagyrica, 
ii.  27,  in  Poterii  opera  omnia  ediia  a  F.  Hoffmanno,  Francof.  ad  M. 
1698,  4to.  p.  632.  In  this  work  the  alchemist  is  called  Scipio  Ba- 
gatellus,  a  name  which  does  not  occur  in  Fantuzzi  Notizie  degli 
scritton  Bolognesi. 

f  Mis8on*s  Travels,  German  edit.  Leipzig  1713^  8vo.  p.  IO68. 

J  An.  1666,  n.  21,  p.  375. 

§  Memoires  des  hommes  illustres,  the  German  translation^  vol.  ii. 
p.  384. 

'  II  Cours  de  Chymie  oder  der  volkommene  Chymist.    Dresden 
and  Leipz.  1734>  8vo.  p.  321. 
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that  Homberg,  during  his  residence  at  Bologna, 
had  again  discovered  it,  after  many  experiments ; 
and  that  Lemery  learned  it  from  him  and  made  it 
publicly  known. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  altogether  true ;  for 
in  the  year  1622,  P.  Potier,  or  Poterius,  a  French 
chemist,  who  lived  at  Bologna,  taught  the  prepara- 
tion of  it  in  his  work  already  quoted,  as  did  Kir- 
cber*  in  1641,  and  the  Jesuit  Casatif  in  1686; 
though  the  process  then  employed  was  indeed  not 
the  best  or  most  convenient ;  the  proper  method 
being  first  found  out,  after  many  accurate  experi- 
ments, by  the  German  chemist  Marggraf,  who 
showed  also  how  similar  light-magnets  or  luminous 
stones  can  be  prepared  from  most  of  the  ponder- 
ous spars  and  sparry  fluors.;]: 

But,  even  at  present,  those  who  prepare  this 
stone  for  sale  at  Bologna  talk  in  such  a  manner  as 
if  the  secret  were  known  to  them  alone.  This  was 


*  Magnes.  p.  48|. 

t  De  Igne.  Francof.  et  Lips.  iGSS,  4to.  p.  350. 

X  Marggrafs  Chymische  Schri^en,  ii.  p.  1 19.  This  author  says 
the  cakes  must  be  only  as  thick  as  the  back  of  a  knife;  but  that 
which  I  obtained  in  the  year  4782  from  Bologna,  was  an  inch 
English  measure  in  diameter,  and  two  lines  in  thickness.  It  still 
weighs,  after  the  brass  box  in  which  I  long  preserved  it,  between 
cotton,  in  a  luminous  state,  has  become  black,  and  itself  has  lost 
its  virtue,  three  drams.  In  colour  it  has  a  perfect  resemblance  to 
the  star  which  Marggraf  prepared  from  German  stones,  and  pre- 
sented to  Professor  Hollman,  and  which  is  now  in  my  possession. 
It  is  contained  in  a  capsule  of  tin  plate^  over  which  a  piece  of  glass 
is  cemented. 
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the  case,  in  1771,  with  the  director  of  the  institute 
in  that  city.*  Keysler  purchased  a  piece  as  large 
as  a  dried  fig  pressed  flat»  for  about  two  or  three 
paoli. 

I  shall  embrtee  this  opportunity  of  bringidg  to 
recollection,  from  De  Thou's  history  of  his  own 
times,  a  relation  which  indeed  contains  many  things 
incredible,  and  in  all  probability  exelggerated,  yet 
seems  to  be  too  well  confirmed  to  be  altogeth^  re* 
jected  as  false*  If  this  be  admitted,  it  may  theft 
be  conjectured  that,  about  the  yeat  \560f  either  the 
Bologna  stone,  or  what  at  present  is  Called  ^Aof* 
pkarus  and  pyropkaruSy  was  known  to  a  few  uh 
dividuals.  In  the  above  year,  when  Henry  II 
king  of  France  made  his  solemn  entrance  into  the 
town  of  Boulogne,  on  its  resforatiop  by  the  Engli^, 
a  stone  from  India,  which  was  not  bard,  which  had 
a  luminous  appearance  like  fire,  aa»d  which  could 
not  be  touched  without  danger,  was  presented  to 
him  by  a  stranger.  For  the  truth  of  this  account 
De  Thou  refers  to  the  testimony  of  J.  Pipm^  iit  a 
letter  to  Ant.  Mi2aud,  who  asiserts  that  he  himself 
saw  the  stone.t     Morho^  who  seems  inclined  to 

♦  FerbCT'sBriefcausWabchland,  pi  75^. 

t  Dum rex BononiaD  esset,  dlatusesC dd  ettm'  €t  Iddiaf orft'ftttli' 
9b  homine  iaeogntto,  sed;  ut  itpf^ehM,  mdrfbitt  iMrbaifo^  Uipit^^la^ 
penda  specie  et  natura,  'videlicet'  lumit^  ^t  fulgdM  iHimtliliteroonnM 
caiitibu9>  quique  totos  vefuti  arrdetis  iticredibilt  spl^mlotie'iiiicabaty  df 
jactisr  qaoquo  verms  radiis  ambientem  aerem  luce,  nallb  feite  declli» 
tb1erabili>  latissime  complebat^  carat  ef  iit' eo^  mirabile  qiiod  tdhraef 
impatientissimusy  si  cooperiTetur,  sua  sponte  ct  vi  facto  ii»|ieitt  oOfw 
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consider  this  stone  as  that  of  the  philosophers,*  re^ 
marks  that  this  passage  is  found  in  the  first  Paris 
edition  in  octavo^f  and  in  the  Franckfort  re-im- 
pressionsy  both  in  folio  and  octavo  ;  as  is  the  case 
in  the  copy  which  I  possess,  j;  but  not  in  the  other 
editions.  He  quotes  also  the  words  from  the  lettCT 
to  Mizaud,  which  must  be  printed  somewhere, 
but  in  what  work  I  do  not  know.  It  appears  that 
the  historian  inserted  it  almost  without  any  change. 

festim  evolabat  in  sublime ;  oontineri  vero  includiTeuUo  locoangusto 
nulla  hominumarte  poterat>  sed  ampla  lib«ra(^ue  loca  duntaxatamare 
videbatur  $  summa  in  eo  puritas^  eximius  nitor,  nulla  sorde  aut  kibe 
coinquinatus ;  figurai  species  nulla  ei  certa,  sed  inconstans  et  mo>^ 
mento  commutabilis^  cumque  esset  aspectu  longe  pulcerrimus^  con- 
trectari  tamen  sese  impunenon  patiebatur,  et  diutius  contra  adniten- 
tibus  autobstinatiuscum  eo  agentibus»  incommodum  afferebat ;  quod 
multi  mnltis  speetantibussunt  expert!  $  si  qi&id  fortassis  ex  eoenixins 
comando  detrahebatur,  nam  durus  admodum  non  erat^  nibilo  minor 
fiebat.  Hujus  virtutem  ac  vim.  esse  ad  quam  plura  cum  utilem,  turn 
praecipue  rcgibus  necessarium  aiebat  hospes,  qui  miraculnm  ostehta- 
baty  sed  quam  levelaturus  non  esset,  nisi  ingenti  prcttoprius.acecptow 
Hddc  at  in  Uteris  Jo.  Pipini  oculati  rei  testis,  qui  in  famiHa  A.  Mo- 
roorantii  M.  £.  medicinam  faciebat,  ad  Ant.  Mizaldum  etipsum  in- 
signem  medicum  prjdie  Ascensionis  fiononiae  datls  perscripta  sunt ; 
ista  tradoet  araplius  discutienda  physiologis  relinquo. 

*  Polyhist.  i.  1. 13,  »6,  p.  187. 

t  Lib,  V.  p.  463. 

}    Lib.  vi.  p.  286  and  £17- 
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FOUNDLING  HOSPITALS. 

Child-murder  is  so  unnatural  a  crime,   that 
mankind  can  be  brought  to  the  commission  of  it 
only  by  the  greatest  desperation,  for  which  unfor- 
tunately there  is  too  much  cause.     To  parent^ 
who  are  just  able  by  incessant  labour  to  procure 
those  things  indispensably  necessary  to  support  life, 
the  birth  of  every  child  increases  the  fear  of  starv- 
ing or  of  being  reduced  to  beggary.     Those  who 
have  secured  to  them  a  scanty  subsistence,  but 
who  live  amidst  the  torments  of  slavery,  wish  to 
the  new-born  child,  which  at  any  rate  is  doomed 
to  death,  a  speedy  dissolution,  before  it  can  know 
that  it  has  had  the  misfortune  to  be  brought  into 
the  world,  in  order  that  they  may  not  bequeath  to 
it  their  poverty.     A  young  female  who  has  ac- 
quired by  education  the  most  delicate  sense  of  ho- 
nour and  shame,  finds  herself,  on  the  birth  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  exposed  at  once  to  the  utmost 
disgrace  and  contempt.     Her  misfortune,  though 
viewed  with  an  eye  of  pity  by  the  compassionate, 
excites  the  hatred  of  the  greater  part  of  her  rela- 
tions and  friends,  by  whom  she  was  before  loved 
and  respected,  and  who  endeavoured  to  render  her 
happy ;  and  often  amidst  the  most  poignant  feel- 
ings, and  an  agitation  bordering  on  madness,  she 
sees  no  other  means  of  saving  her  honour  than 
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the  total  concealment  of  her  error  by  destroying 
the  child :  a  resolution  which,  notwithstanding  the 
vigilance  of  the  laws,  is  too  often  attended  with 
success.  A  young  woman  who  at  this  moment 
finds  herself  suddenly  despised  and  neglected  by 
her  admirer,  who  gained  her  affections  by  the  most 
powerful  of  all  means^  love  and  confidence,  and 
obtained  from  her  what  she  cannot  recover,  is  often 
induced,  in  a  fit  of  despair,  to  vent  her  fury  on  the 
consequences  of  her  seduction — the  child  of  her 
seducer. 

These  misfortunes  of  mankind  are  among  the 
disadvantages  attending  civilised  society,  which 
always  render  marriage  more  difficult  as  well  as 
burthensome,  and  thereby  make  it  impossible  to 
gratify  one  of  the  most  powerful  impulses  of  na- 
ture. In  the  savage  state,  parents  require  no  more 
for  themselves  and  their  children  than  what  they 
can  easily  obtain.  The  inhabitants  of  Terra  del 
Fuego,  who  live  at  the  greatest  distance  from  all 
culture,  find  shell-fish  and  esculent  plants  sufficient 
to  appease  their  hunger ;  never  are  their  thoughts 
disturbed  by  care  for  the  maintenance  of  a  child. 
The  black  slaves  in  St.  Domingo  say,  that  ^*  it  is 
only  the  white  man  who  begs ;"  and  indeed  in  this 
they  are  right.*     Beggars  exist  only  where  they 

*  The  negroea  in  St.  Domingo  cannot  bear  to  be  thought  poor,  or 
to  be  called  beggars.  They  say  none  but  white  men  beg ;  and  when 
anyone  asks  alms  at  the  door,  they  observe  to  their  master,  '^Thtrt 
is  a  poor  white  man,  or  a  poor  Frenchman,  begging."    Labat  had  a 
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are  established  by  religion  and  goveroinenta  which 
comtnand  them  to  be  fed.  But  the  transitioD  from 
living  by  one's  own  industry  to  beggary  is,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  shame  attending  it,  most  painful 
and  insupportable  to  those  who  with  the  greatest 
exertion  and  waste  of  strength,  amidst  the  priva* 
tioo  of  every  comfort,  are  exposed  with  their  chil* 
dren  to  the  horrors  of  ftimine.  On  the  other  band^ 
to  those  who,  in  our  states,  are  obliged  to  eat  tbe 
bread  of  mendicity;  childi'en  are  a  blessing;  be- 
cause as  long  as  the  are  incapable  of  running  alone,- 
they  increase  their  alms  by  exciting  greater  com- 
passion, and  afterwards  by  begging  in  tbe 
streets*. 

It  is  not  therefore  poverty  already  reduced  to  the 
state  of  beggary,  but  the  dread  of  being  at  lei^b 
overwhelmed  notwithstanding  every  exertion  to 

n^o  who  g^e  away  a  small  part  of  his  property,  merely  that  he 
might  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  sdy>  "  There>  white 
mati;  there  is  an  alms  for  you.**  See  Aigemeine  HtstortB  der  Reisetr, 
xriL  p»  444.  But  ia  all  prokabiEty,  thtxe  wili  be  beggars  even  ia 
St  Domingo,  if  the  negroes  are  so  fortunate  as  to  establish  the  liee* 
dom  which  they  have  obtained  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood,  and 
to  form  a  negro  state. 

*  During  a  guat  scareity  at  Hamtmrgb,  when  biead  was  dis- 
tributed t^  the  poor,  one  woman  told  another,  ta  whose  rerfuest  no 
attention  had  been  paid,  that  she  brought  her  child  with  her,  and 
pinching  it  so  as  to  make  it  cry  excited  compassion,  and  by  these 
means  received  bread.  The  latter  begged  the  other  to  lend  her  the 
ehild  (or  the  like  pmrpose,  and  having  made  it  cry  o^ttiiiied  bread 
atlio;  hat  wllen  she  returned  and  wished  «(y  restore  the  efailii  with 
Arniks,  tbe  mother  was- not  tabefimnd)  a»d  therefofe^ewas^ibligerf 
lO'ieep-iikechilcL 
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swim  agaii^  the  streftoi,  that  occasions  cbild^nur- 
der.  The  same  is.  the  effect  of  skvery  which  ex- 
cludes the  possibility  o£  e^eo  hopkig  &r  a  change 
ta  a  better  condition.  Tbe  ser&  of  a^hard-heacted 
kad-ptoprietor,  who  boweveF  ac^ed  accordtng  t^ 
the  established  laws,  entered  inta  a  resolutioa  te 
get  Q0  children^  that  they  might  not  be:  under  the 
necessity  of  putting  any  of  them  to  deatiiJ^  The 
sense  of  honour  becomes  stronger  the  mor^^  the 
manners;  approach  towards  a  certain,  degree  of  n&p 
finement;  and  it  is  proved  that  it  istbis  cawe 
which,  in  most  ini^nces,  gives  rise  to  child-murderw 
In  vain  have  legislators  endeavoured  to  prevent  tiiis 
crime  by  capital  punishment,  more  cruel  than  the 
crime  itself;  But  indeed  it  is  difficult,  or  rathen 
iiDpossibk^  to  proportion  punishment  to>  deltn>^ 
quency  or  the  just  degree  of  guilt 

It  needs  excite  no  wonder  that  mimy  states 
Wihere  the  Christian  religion  was  not  introduced, 
and  even  the  Jewish,  made  no  law  against  chiidi- 

*  In  the  coQjrse  of  nine  yeats  not  a>tiog^e  iadividual  announced 
an  intention  of  marrying.  The  young  people  supplied  their  wanti 
in  another  manner.  Hence  arose  a  scarcity  of  men,  who  cannot 
be  purchased  in  Europe,  as  in  the  West  Indies.  The  proprietor, 
dwrefove>  waa  oblig^  to  sell  his  estate/  Th&.purchaserimproved  the 
condition  of  hid  ser(e,  and  marriages  bieeame  commoB  •among' them-. 
See  BUschwm'  €leld-umlaiif*  vl  3.  §^5i  p.  3Q9>/  La  doret^  dtk> 
gouvemement  peut  aller  jusqW  ^  detBuire  le»^9entttnens  natnreb/ 
par  lessentiiMns  natureU  mto^s.  lies  femmesxie  rAraeri(t«ie*ne  se 
faMoient-elios  pes  avorter^  pour  que- l0apenfftnsn«eus8enl?  pas- der 

19mo*  ii.  p.  409. 
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murder,  though  the  atrocity  of  it  was  never  de« 
nied*.  To  render  this  crime  less  frequent,  men 
fell  upon  the  way  of  exposing  children,  in  the  hope 
that  they  might  be  found  by  benevolent  persons, 
who  would  educate  and  maintain  them.  Parents 
imagined  that  in  this  manner  less^  violence  was 
offered  to  humanity ;  and  they  could  more  easily 
be  induced  to  resign  their  children  to  chance  than 
to  become  their  murderers.  They  consoled  them- 
selves  with  the  possibility,  proved  by  various  ex. 
amples,  that  the  exposed  children  might  be  saved, 
and  be  more  fortunate  than  their  parentsf.  To 
promote  this,  they  deposited  them  in  places  where 
a  great  many  people  might  be  expected  soon  to 
pass,  and  where  the  child  would  consequently  be 
found  before  it  should  perish  by  cold  and  hunger 
or  be  devoured  by  ravenous  animals. 

With  this  view  they  made  choice  of  the  market- 
places, temples,  places  where  two  or  more  high- 
ways met,  wells,  the  banks  of  rivers,  or  the  sea 
shore,  from  which  water  was  brought  or  which  were 
the  usual  places  of  bathing ;  and  even,  when  the 
children  were  placed  in  the  water,  means  were  con- 

*  See  an  £nquiry  by  Michaelis,  why  Moses  did  not  introduce 
into  his  laws  any  thing  in  regard  to  child-murder^  in  the  GotUngw 
Magaz.  der  Wissenchaften  und  Liiieratur,  iv.  8,  p.  84  $  and  copied, 
thence  into  KrUnitz  Encyclqptddie,  xxxvii.  p.  8O9. 

t  The  cause  of  children  being  exposed  in  this  manner  has  been 
assigned  and  ably  examined  by  Lactantius,  vi.  20,  31 :  Grom  whose 
remarks  one  will  readily  comprehend  how  parents  could  be  soliard- 
hearted 
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trived  that  they  should  at  any  rate  float  some  time, 
without  being  injured.  For  this  purpose  they  were 
placed  in  small  chests,  trays,  or. close  Baskets,  or 
wrapped  up  in  water-proof  bandages.*  At  Athens 
children  were  commonly  exposed  in  that  place 
called  cynosdrges^  which  was  one  of  the  gymnasia,1( 

•  Many  preparations  for  this  purpose  may  bfi  seen  quoted  in 
J»  «/.  Hqfmanni  Lexicon  Universale.     Art.  J^xponendt  mos. 

t  In  Lipsii  Epist.  ad  Belgaa,  i.  85,  p.  85,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs :  Mittores  illi,  qui  in  publico  aliquo  urbis  loco  expone- 
bant,  ut  fas  saltern  ab  homine  tolli,  vel  in  servitutem.  Athenis  aut 
juxta  eas,  hoc  futsse  Suidas  indicat.  Kwoffat/ryef,  inquit^  rotixr;  ey  r^ 
Att<x»^  [«y  y  Tovf  voOwg  twv  ttou^v  eraTTcv]] :  Cynosargcs  locus  in  Attica, 
ubi  spurios  infantes  ponebant.  £t  caussam  addit,  quia  Herculis  ibi 
tcmpluoi/  qui  et  ipse  inter  spurios  fuit.  But  the  words  which  I  have 
enclosed  in  brapkets  are  not  to  be  found  in  Suidas,  either  i.  p.  230, 
where  under  the  head  Avna-Qtvris  he  speaks  of  the  Gymnasium  ;  or  p. 
869,  where  the  proverb  «f  xwta-apyif  is  explained ;  or  ii.  p.  SgS,  where 
this  is  repeated.  He  only  says  that  illegitimate  children  were  there 
instructed.  Upsius  refers  to  Sioh.  476,  Diocjl  ;  but  where  he 
found  this  quotation  I  am  unable  to  conjectin*e  5  at  any  rate  I  have 
met  with  nothing  in  Stobaeus  relating  to  this  subject. 

In  Joach,  Stephani  lib,  de  Jurisdictione  veterum  Gracorum  cap. 
13,  which  may  be  found  in  Gronovii  Thesaur.  Antiquit.  Grecar,  vi. 
p.  2736,  the  following  (passage  occurs.  Fuit  teste  Suida  haec  schola» 
ceu  $pe(poTpo(pti9v  (cynosarges)  non  procul  a  porta  civitatisconstructa,  in 
quam  infantes  expositi  a  matribus  pudicitiae  prostratae  celandae  gratia 
recipiebantur,  et  liberalibus  studiis  informabantur,  quae  expositio 
infantum  Athenis  multum  invaluerat.  If  this  could  be  proved,  it 
would  show  that  the  children  were  not  only  exposed  there,  but  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense.  I  have,  I  confess,  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  to  obtain  proofs,  but  none  are  to  be  found  in  Suidas ;  nor  does 
anything  like  what  is  said  by  Lipsius  and  Stephen  occur  in  the  nu- 
merous passages  collected  by  Menage  in  regard  to  cynosarges,  in  his 
notes  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  vi.  5, 13,  p.  230;  or  in  ErasmiAdagia, 
where  the  author  explains  the  wish  ad  cynosarges, 

VOL.  IV.  ^    F 
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At  Rome  tbe  mpst  usual  place  wsts  tba^  pillar 
called  cahimna  Iqfitariq^  yvhich  stood  in  the  marlt^Qt 
Inhere  kitchen  vegetables  w^re  sold.* 

When  the  exposu,re  of  children  in  civilised  sti^to^ 
bf^gan  to  be  copdeooned  as  imlawful,  it  was  ho^fr^ 
^yifijr^  suffered  to  pasjj  unpunished,  evpp  under  tb^^ 
first  Chris.tian  emperors.  Legislators  only  en* 
de«youred  by  regulations  of  every  kind  to.  render 
it  less  common^  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  children ;  until  at  last,  through  horror  at  the 
cruelty  of  it,  but  without  thinking  of  tUe  ows^s  or 
attempting  to  remove  them,  they  conceived  the 
unfortunate  idea,  in  order  to  guard  against  this 
crinie,  of  declaring  it  to  be  mui;d^r,  apjd  puqisbmg 
It  as  such.  It  became  then  much  safer  for  parents 
to  bury  children,  or  to  throw  them  into  th^  sei^ 
th,an  to  run  the  chance  of  exposing  theoiis^y^  tq 
the  utmost  shame  and  punishment,  when  they  were 
searched  out  and  discovered.  In  iGreece,  but  not 
f^t  Tbiebes  in  Boegtifijt  ^^^.  ^P^P9^^f^  9C  <i!ifiidr(en 
was  permitted  and  common,  and  therefore  maay 
of  the  Greek  historians  mention  the  contrary  as  a 

*  Festus  de  Verborum  sigmficatione^  p.  803 :  Lactana.coIiiiijiM 
in  foro  olitorio  dicta>  quod  ibi  infantes  lieicte  alendos  defer^^nt* 
Barth  in  Adoenar.  riii.  5,  p.  368.  thinks  that  in  thi«  passage  we  iCMid^l 
to  read  deserehant.  But  P.  Victor^  who  lived  ab^ut  the  end  oi 
the  fourth  eentury^  says^  in  Commentar.  de  urhe  i  For\un  ojitprium. 
in  eo  columna  est  lactaria,  ad  quam  infantes  lac^  alepdos  defepinL 
To  what  part  of  present  Rome  this  place  belonncl.  has. been  deter- 
mined hyAdltt  laBetckreibung  dpr  SiafU,  ^\Uop^  llj^'f^,]^  ji^^ 

t  Aristot.  Polit.  vii.  16,  p.  BQ^. 
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foreign  but  meritonaus  custom.  Str^l^o,*  on  thl^ 
account,  praises  the  Egyptians,  fiac|  Julian  f  ey^tgls 
the  laws  of  the  Tbebaos  agiainst  the  killjt^g  and 
exposing  of  children.  This  cr^el  practice  w^s 
equally  common  a(  l^ome-  Ron^ulu^g^  bowen^r, 
^ho  was  himself  a  ibqndling,  endeavoured  tp  f^ 
ftraia  it,  ^nd  his  order  vv^scon6riped  in  tbejtw^lv^ 
jUibl^s;  bpt  its  population,  luxury,  s§arcity,  .hd^ 
dissipation  increased,  it  became  customary  fpr 
those  who  bad  more  Qbildren  khan  (hey  wished,  to 
expose  some  qf  then),  Many  deposited  with  them 
fiogs  aqd  other  costly  ornaments;  and  those  who  werf 
poorer,  trinkets  oflittle  value,  partly  to  entire  peo^ 
pie  to  receive  the  children,  and  partly  that,  by  der 
?aribi|)g  these  appendages,  when  the  children  wer^ 
grown  up,  or  their  own  circumstances  had  becomi^ 
better,  they  might  be  able  to  recover  them. 

£ven  at  present,  in  nsiany  places,  the  childn^ 
cf^rried  to  foundling  hospitals  are  accompanied  by 
tokens,  which  are  carefully  preserved,  as  is  thf 
case  in  the  Spedaie  4egV  innocenii  at  Floreqce,  :^ 
where  a  piece,  qf  lead  imprinted  with  a  pumber  is 
hung  round  the  neck  of  each  babe,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  cannot  be  easily  removed,  and  occasions 
no  inconvenience  in  the  wearing^     By  tb^s^^  ip<?cms^ 

«  Lib.  xvii.  p.  1180,  edit.  AinsteL  I7()7r 
f  Varije  hiator.  ii.  7,  p.  .69. 

3  F  S 
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one  can  obtain  information  there,  even  at  a  late 
period)  in  regard  to  each  child.* 

It  is  tnentioned  by  Tacitus,t  as  a  circumstance 
deviating  from  the  Roman  manners,  that  the  old 
Germans  considered  child-miirder  as  a  crime;  and 
where  he  speaks  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jews,  he 
does  not  fail  to  relate  the  same  thing  of  them.;}: 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  bestows  the  like  praise 
on  the  Aborigines.^ 

When  the  morals  of  mankmd  began  to  be  im- 
proved under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  its  fol- 
lowers endeavoured  by  every  means  in  their  power 
to  banish  from  among  them  this  cruelty,  on  ac- 
count of  which  they  so  bitterly  reproached  the 
Romans.!  The  first  Christian  emperors,  however, 
did  not  venture  to  forbid  it  as  a  crime ;  though 
Constantine  called  exposure  a  kind  of  murder,  and 
wisely  exerted  himself  to  remove  the  causes  of  it. 
By  an  order  issued  in  the  year  33 1 ,  he  endeavoured 
to  deter  parents  from  it,  as  he  there  deprived  them 
of  all  hope  of  being  able  to  claim  or  recover  ex- 
posed children,  even  if  they  should^  make  good  the 

*  Such  appendages  or  tokens  were  called  yrw^^^fioeroc,  crepundia. 
Instances  of  their  use  may  be  found  in  Heliodor,  ^thiop.  iv.  7» 
174,  175,  ed  Francof.  153I9  8vo.  also  in  many  comedies. 

f  De  Moribus  German,  cap.  19. 

J  Histor.  V.  5,  p.  354. 

§  Lib.  i.  cap.  16,  p.  13,  ed.  Francof  1586,  fol. 

II  Minucii  Felicis  Octav.  xxx.  p.  307,  xxxi.  p.  326.  See  aU» 
the  Christian  writers  quoted  on  this  passage  by  Elmenhorst. 
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expenses  incurred  by  those  who  had  maintained 
them.*  This  cruel  practice  was  nevertheless  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after.  Lactantius,t  who 
lived  under  the  reign  of  Constantine,  describes  it 
as  a  still  prevailing  remnant  of  barbarity;  and  Ju- 
lius Firmicus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  336,  con- 
sidered it  worth  his  while  to  give  particular  instruc- 
tions for  casting  the  nativity  of  foundlings.  J  The 
exposure  of  children  was  not  completely  prohibited 
till  the  time  of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian, 
in  the  last  half  of  the  fourth  century.§ 

•  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  v.  tit.  7>  de  expositis,  1.  1>  p.  487,  edit. 
Rkteri,  where  the  whole  has  been  proved  and  illustrated  by  Gotho- 
firedus.    . 

t  Lactant.  vi.  20,  21. 

X  AstroDom.  lib.  vii.  c.  1,  p.  I94,  edit.  Basilis  apud  Hervagium, 
1333,  fol.  I  shall  refer  those  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
all  the  proofs  belonging  to  this  subject  to  Ger.  Noot^  Julius  Paulus, 
which  may  be  found  in  Noodt  Opera  omnia,  Coloniae  1732,  fol.  p. 
493 .  Against  some  of  the  assertions  here  Bynkershoek  started  doubts^ 
in  \C\sOpuscula,  ed.  a  Conrado,  Halae  1729,  4 to.  ii.  p.  108 ;  which 
Noodt,  however,  endeavoured  to  controvert  in  a  particular  tract,  p. 
515.  This  answer  was  printed  by  Bynkershoek  in  his  Opuscula,  p. 
311,  with  his  own  observations,  which,  according  to  the  usual  man* 
ner,  are  very  coarse.  The  observations  of  Elmenhorst,  Ouzel,  and 
others,  on  Minucius  Felix,  p;  307  and  326,  in  the  beautiful  edition 
Lugd.  Bat.  1709,  8vo.  deserve  in  particular  to  be  read.  Bynkershoek 
refers  chiefly  to-  Alphonsi  d  Caranza  de  partu  natwrali  et  legitimo, 
cap.  4,  de  partu  exposito. 

§  This  prohibition  may  be  found  in  Cod,  Justin,  lib.  iv.  tit.  52, 
de  infant,  expositis,  1. 2,  Unusquisque  sobolem  suam  nutriat ;  quod  si 
exponendam  putaverit,  animadversioni,  quae  constituta  est,  sub^ 
jacebit. 
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On^  cannot,  without  feluctaAce,  believe  that  this 
barbarous  practice  was  so  long  permitted,  or  re- 
fnaified  unpuhit^ed,  in  civilised  states  ;  but  it  must 
be  mentioned,  to  the  honour  of  antiquity,  that  in 
n!iany  countries  the  tare  of  governttient  wais  di* 
rected,  at  an  early  period,  to  exposed  children. 
Not  only  were  means  pursued  in  Greece  and 
Rome  to  encourage  the  reception  and  educating 
<rf  foundlings,  by  assigning  them  as  property  ta 
those  who  took  theih  under  their  protection ;  but 
it  was  also  made  a  law,  that  foundlings  who  were 
not  received  by  private  persons  should  be  educated 
at  the  public  expense.  At  Thebes,  where,  as  al* 
ready  observed,  child-murder  and  the  exposure  of 
children  were  forbidden,  parents  in  needy  circum- 
stances were  desired  tocarry  their  new-bom  children 
to  the  government,  and  the  latter  committed  therai 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  engaged  to  take  the 
best  care  of  them  for  the  least  money.  In  the  like 
manner,  at  present^  foundlings  are  placed  with 
nurses  to  be  maintained  at  the  cheapest  rate ;  but 
mith  this  diffei^ence,  that  at  Thebes  the  cbildren 
trecame  slaves  for  life  to  those  by  whom  they  were 
educated,  whereas  in  our  times,  when  they  grow 
up,  they  are  free  people,  and  learn  to  gain  a  live- 
lihood for  themselves.* 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  I  rightly  understand  iElian,  who  is 
the  only  author  by  whom  this  establishment  is  mentioned.  Itis 
words  arc  :  «/  »PX'"  T«f«X«^tyo^«  cart^fyrrai  rt  fiptpog  ry  ti/hij*  i\«x^lar7^f 
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Thh  humane  decrees  of  the  erriperor  CbHitdri- 
tine  the  Great,  both  for  Italy  and  Africd,  the 
first  in  (he  year  315,  and  thfe  second  in  322,  de- 
sfervc  here  to  be  mentioned.  The  governmertts  iti 
tbosie  colintri^s  were  enjoined  to  prevent  the  mur- 
der, sale,  giving  in  pawn,  or  the  exposure  of  child- 
dren,  by  taking  care  that  parents  who  were  too 
poor  to  educate  their  offspting,  should  receive  fronti 
this  public  treasury  or  magazines,  or  froni  the  em- 
peror's privy  purse,  as  we  say  at  present;  foorf, 
clothing,  and  other  necessaries;  and  as  new-borni 

^yri.  Here  the  foster-father  seems  to  have  purchased  the  child ;  but 
had  it  been  sold,  it  must  have  been  given  not  to  the  penon  who 
offered  the  least,  but  to  him  who  offered  the  largest  sum.  JElian, 
perhaps,  meant  to  say,  that  the  child  was  consignee!  to  the  perlon 
who  gave  for  it  any  sum,  however  small  i  but  rtftn  •ko^trrn  can  hardly 
have  this  meaning.  In  the  old  transktidh  of  Justus  Vulteiiii  the' 
passage  is  thus  given:  magisirdtus  acceplunk  i^fdntem  dlicui  trdeUt 
I^i  prcBtid,  cum  quo  pactum  et  dotidiHohes  inierdedtiht,  ut  bona  JUdk 
itffanUm  alat.  Here  by  omitting  ^yrt  the  meaning  seems  tobe  Icfft  to' 
the  reader.  In  Perizontus,  who  boasts  of  having  imprbved'that  trans^^ 
lation,  we  read :  ma^iralus  dccept&m  dediini  titfimienk,  mimmurii 
pro  eopretium  danti;  hxii  this  wtiter  has  hot  ^v^n  a'ny  ekpfaiiiatioii* 
Profibs^t  Tycfcsen,  to  whom  I  hav^'  oifteh' adknowl^^  mj  bb}i|^* 
tfon,thinks  that,b^au8e^t2Jdctions  i^wals  cii^tbinaiy  to  dilToi^^^ 
bids  nttOre?"  flh'e  s^ihe  expresinon  was'ii^dwhei^  thei^^  wH 

"  Who  will  taketheleast?**  Thutsalpresent,instciH  of  sayingVoHiti/^,' 
id  liuni,  peo]^1e  Us6  the  expression  to  IHtoU)  into  iKeflre,  ^veh  wh6n  ttie" 
thitif^  to  be  bUrnt,  ^ach'for  example  as  a  ship,  cannot' be  tWrowrlintd' 
th^  fire.  Qdimus'  Calkber,  a  long-expected  edition  of  which  Ksfs^ 
been  lately  published  by  Mr.  Tychscn,  says  ma; >«  jrv/op  x«K«r»^W /&«- 
xi^«4,  lib.  i.  V.  94,  for  to  hum  thi  ships.  The  grammaViJans",  If&inkV 
have  given  to  this  irregularity,  whibh  seems  tolicbbnte'i^^flfiiffllfe^ 
language  of  the  vulgarj^  the  name  of  enatlage* 
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cjiildren  required  immediate  attention,    that  this 
should  be  done  without  any  delay.* 

The  conjecture  of  Gothofredus,  that  the  em- 
peror was  induced  to  adopt  these  measures  by  the 
urgent  representation  of  Lactantius,  appears  to  me 
highly  probable.  This  writer,  from  the  year  317, 
had  been  tutor  to  Prince  Crispus,  and  had  before 
dedicated  or  transmitted  to  the  emperor  his  book, 
wherein  he  painted,  iu  glowing  colours,  the  detes- 
table practice  of  parents  then  prevalent,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  greatest,disorders  ;  and  on  that  ac- 
count he  offered  them  the  specious  advice  not  to 
beget  more  children  than  they  were  ^ble  to  main- 


»  Codex  Thcodos.  lib.  xi.  tit,  27,  torn  iv.  p.  I97 :  De  alimentis, 
quae  inopes  parentes  de  publico  petere  debent.  TabuU8--8cripta 
per  omnes  civitates  Italiae  proponatur  lex,  quae  parentum  manus  a 
parricidio  arceat,  votumque  vertat  in  melius.  Officiumque  tuum 
haec  cura  perstringat,  ut  si  quis  parens  adferat  sobolem,  quam  pro 
paupertate  educare  non  possit,  nee  in  alimentis,  nee  in  veste  imper- 
denda  tardetur,  cum  educatio  nascentis,  infantise  moras  ferre  non 
possit ;  ad  quam  rem  et  fiscum  nostrum  et  rem  privatam  indiscreta 
jussimus  praebere  obsequia.  The  decree  for  Africa  was  as  follows : 
Provinciales  egestate  victus  atque  alimonias  inopia  laborantes,  libe- 
ros  suos  vendere  vel  obpignorare  cognovimus ;  quisquisigitur  hujus- 
modi  repperietur,  qui  nulla  rei  familiaris  substantia  fultus  est,  qui- 
que  liberos  suos  aegre  aque  difficile  sustentet,  per  6scum  nostrum 
antequam  fiat  calamitati  obnoxius,  adjuvetur;  ita  ut  proconsules, 
praesidesque  et  rationales  peruniversam  Africam  habeant  potestatem, 
et  universis,  quos  adverterint,  in  egestate  miserabili  constitutos,  sti- 
pem  necessariam  largiantur,  atque  ex  horreis  substantiam  protinus 
tribuant  competentem.  Abhorret  enim  nostris  moribus,  ut  quem- 
quam  fame  confici,  vel  ad  indignum  facinus  prorumpere>  conceda.* 
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tain.*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  advice  did 
not  much  please  the  emperor,  who  was  obliged  to 
keep  on  foot  a  numerous  army ;  and  as  it  could  not 
be  very  agreeable  to  many  married  persons,  he 
comprehended  this  recommendation  of  prudence 
or  moderation  among  those  calamities  from  which 
be  was  desirous  to  preserve  parents  by  the  above 
decrees. 

After  these  imperial  orders,  children  remianed 
with  their  parents,  and  were  educated  by  them^ 
but  it  appears  that  the  cities  of  Athens  and  Rome 
had,  at  an  early  period,  public  orphan-houses,  in 
which  children  were  educated  at  the  public  ex* 
pense.  What  has  been  already  said  of  the  gym- 
nasium called  cynosarges  may  serve  as  a  proof; 
and  Festus  and  Victor  make  it  still  more  certain 
that  there  was  an  institution  of  this  kind  at  the 
columna  lactaria.  At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  sixth  century,  there  were  houses 
at  Rome  for  the  reception  of  deserted  children. 

The  emperor  Justinian,  who,  by  a  particular  la\y, 
in  the  year  529,  declared  foundlings  to  be  free, 
and  forbade  those  by  whom  they  were  received 
and  educated  to  treat  them  and  detain  them  as 
slaves,t  often  introduces  these  establishments,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  brephotrophium^  in  his  laws 

•    *  Quare  si  quis  liberos  ob  pauperiem  non  poterit  educare^  salius 
est,  ut  se  ab  uxoris  congressione  contineat,  quam  sceleratis  manibut 
Dei  opera  corrumpat.  Lib.  vi.  cap.  20. 
f  Cod.  lib.  viii.  tit.  de«  infant,  expos.  1.  3. 
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respecting  donbfions  to  ehtirch^  and  dtfier  bengfi^ 
<i*ht  ihstitutioiis.*  This  wofd,  tomposed  of  thii 
Qtt6k  tferm  bf^eph^s  a  cliild,  and  trepko  to  eddcate^ 
^xtii  to  ^ho^  that  houses  of  this  kind  were  esta^ 
blfehed  af  dtt  Earlier  period  in  the  cities  of  GrSecii, 
8thd  wel-e  only  imitated  at  Rotrie }  though  of  this  I 
have  aS  yet  found  no  proof.  Dti  Gangcf  arid 
Stephen  have  both  introduced  the  word  in  th*!if 
6re^fc  difctk)iiffriei^,  btit  refeir  dtily  to  the  Jiisiihian 
ctodfif.  GestiiBf,  in  Stephen's  lexicon,  mafcfe*  a  dis- 
tinctionjbef  w^n  brephdtrophiumknd  curotrophiufH; 
the  latter,  his  said,  means  d  house  in  which  groi*ii- 
up  ai^d  fidt  new-born  children  are  educated,  dtid 
the  same  thing  is  repeated  in  the  same  words  in 
Calvini  Lexicon  Juridkufh.  Both  assert  that  thi$ 
word)  formed  from  jcoy^d^  or  M^og;  puer,  is  usfcd  by 
Justfni&n^  but  does  ribt  occur  in  the  boot:  of  lawir; 
nor  is  used  by  Brisson.  If  is  not  tb  he'  found  M 
the  dictionary  of  Basle  nor  in  Stephen'ii  Gfeek 
Lexicon,  but  both  these  hav6  the  wofrd  ^^of otf^^o^,- 
wdidh  indeed  Occurs  in  Homei*  and  in  Hesi6d. 

.  *  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  2.  de  sacrosanctis  eccles.  Ip,  p.  IQ :  Si  quis  veto 
^onationes  usque  ad  56b  sotidos  in  quibuscunque  rebus  fece'rit,  vef 
in  sailctathi  edclcsiaitT,  rel  in  ienodbchham,'  vil  in  no^ocomiunii  vef 
oiphanotrophium,  \t\  in  ptochbtrophtui]^,  vel  in  gerontocomiumf 
vcl  in  brephotrophium,  vel  in  ipsos  pauperesy  vel  in  quamcunque 

civitatem ;  istse  donation's The  same  names  4r6  repeated  in 

the  law  23  immediately  following;  also  in  Novell,  C9llat.  8,  tit.  12, 
cap.  *,  p.  2 19,  and  col  g,  tit.  3,  cap.  1,  p.  245.  Here  not  otily 
fonncHing  hospitals  but  po<yr-house$  in  particular  are  xh^ntioned. 
The  former  are  named  also  in  Cod.  Kb.  i.  tit.  3,  deepisc.  et  clerici»^ 
L.  32,  p.  32,  and  in  the  stoe  L.  42^  p'.  3d,  5,  affid  gf ;  likewise,  L.  46^  1 . 
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As  Calvin  and  Gesner  refbr  to  Hottoiiiafl,  I  HtU 
itidlined  to  think  that  the  \Vord  \^as  coined  by  hifri, 
especially  as  Gesner  io  the  Thesaurus  of  Fabef 
says^  *^  Cufotropbium  potest  did  domtis  alendls 
parvulis  destinata/' 

It  is  rather  astonishing  that  ho  mention  of  th€» 
oldest  institutions  of  this  kind,  or  of  their  eMUM 
blishnoient)  is  to  be  fdund  in  the  works  of  the  afiM 
cients.  There  is  reaifcon,  however,  to  conjecture, 
that  as  long  as  the  sale  of  childi^n  and  tiie  slavery 
of  foundlings  were  permitted,  the  number  6f  tbOSd 
msiknained  at  the  public  eitpense  could  not  be  very 
gi^eat^  But  respecting  the  brephotrophia^  evefl  mm 
der  the  later  Christian  emperdrs,  nothing  is  sdjd 
to  be  found  that  can  give  us  any  idea  of  the  fiiad^ 
ner  in  which  they  were  regulated ;  nothing  in  re^ 
g^fd  to  the  place  from  which  the  nurses  were  pro- 
eured,  or  ho^  food  and  clothing  v^ere  provided 
for  the  ebildrenf,  and  as^  little  in  re^rd  Io  the  nutii^ 
ber  of  chitdret},  reared  in  these  benevolent  iDstitu- 
tions  who  lived  to  become  old. 

It  might  be  satisfactory  to  know,  whether  the 
oldest  institutions  of  this  kind  were  more  fortu- 
nate in  answering  the  object  of  their  establish^ 
m&E^  than  our  expensive  orpban^houses  are  at 
present 

The  gre^  difficulties  \thich  attend  instStu- 
tions  of  this  kind  are,  no  doubt,  the  chief  cause 
why  mieBtion'  of  them  so  seldom  occurs  during 
the  later  centuries,  in  which  the  foundation  of  be^ 
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pitals,  and  donations  to  these  and  other  pious 
establishments,  were  90  numerous  :  they  are,  how- 
ever, found  so  often,  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
sider them  as  an  invention  of  modern  times.  I 
shall  here  point  out  those  instances  which  have 
hitherto  occurred  to  me  ;  but  must  first  observe, 
that  many  more  «(^ill  be  found  in  perusing  the 
lives  of  saints,  and  the  history  of  cotivents,  reli- 
gious orders,  churches,  and  towns.  Wherever  they 
are  mentioned,  they  are  always  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  clergy.* 

The  oldest  establishment  for  orphans  in  Ger- 
many, which  I  can  mention  at  present,  is  that  at 
Triers,  in  the  eighth,  or  seventh,  or  even  sixth  cen- 
tury; the  account  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  life  of 
St.  Goar,  who  lived  at  Triers  under  Childebert, 
consequently  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  century. 
His  historians  or  panegyrists  relate,  that,  being 
accused  before  archbishop  Rusticus  of  many  mis- 
demeanors, as  a  proof  of  his  innocence  he  hung 
up  his  hood  (in  the  Latin  original  cappam  seu  cu- 
cullum)  upon  one  of  the  sun's  rays,  which  entered 
his  cell,  as  if  upon  a  nail,  and  that  his  enemies 
were  still  so  incredulous,  as  to  consider  him  guilty. 
The  archbishop  then,  continue  they,  to  whom  a 

*  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  information  on  this  subject 
might  be  found  in  a  work  of  Muratori,  which  he  published  under 
the  name  of  Lamindus  Pritanius^  with  the  following  title :  Delia 
carita  Crisiiana  in  qnanto  essa  e  amore  del  prossimo  :  I  have  not^ 
however,  been  able  to  find  it. 
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aew-born  child,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the 
marble  conch  before  the  church  door,  had  been 
brought,  asked  him,  as  a  proof  of  his  sanctity, 
whether  he  could  tell  the  father  of  it ;  upon  which 
Goar,  after  a  most  fervent  prayer,  commanded  the 
child,  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  to  declare  who  were  its  parents.  The  child, 
with  a  clear  voice  immediately  named  its  mother, 
and  also  its  father,  the  archbishop  himself,  who  in 
consequence  was  deprived  of  his  dignity.* 

*  One  life  of  St.  Goar  is  t(Mbe  found  in  Ada  Sanctorum,  Jul.  2, 
p.  327-^346,  whence  the  passage^  which  is  verj  faulty^  has  heen  trans*^ 
scribed  into  MeuseVs  Geschichiforscher,  iv.  p.  226,  and  into  C.  F. 
Meisner's  Ahhandlungen  uh'er  die  Frage  :  sind  Findelhauser  vortheiU 
haft  oder  sckadlichP  Gottingen  1779>  Svo.  p.  134.  It  is  much  more 
intelligible  in  Mabillon's  Acta  Sanctorum  ordinis  S.  Benedicti,  Ve- 
netiis  1733,  fol.  p.  266,  from  which  I  shall  transcribe  it:  Venit 
puer  de  clero  Treverorum,  nomine  Leobiscns,  portans  in  brachio  suo 
infantem  tres  noctes  habentem,  qui  fuerat  projectus  in  iilam  con* 
cham  marmoream,  sicut  est  consuetudo  Treverorum,  ubi  pauper- 
culae  feminae  infantes  suos  solent  jactare.  Haecque  consuetudo  erat, 
lit  quandp  aliquis  homo  de  ipsis  infantibus  projectis  misericordia 
motus  vellet  curam  habere,  ab  illis  quos  nutricarios  vocant  matricu- 
lariis  S.  Petri  compararet,  et  illi  episcopo  ipsum  infantem  praesen- 
tare  deberent,  et  postea  episcopi  auctorhas  eundem  hominem  de  illo 
nutricario  confirmabat. 

Another  life  by  Wandelbart  may  be  found  also  in  Mabillon, 
p.  273  ;  but  here  the  story  is  fuller  and  more  circumstantial :  Super- 
venit  puer  quidam  ex  clericis  ecclesiae,  nomine  Leobiscus,  in  ulnis  in- 
fimtulum  gestans,  qui  ab  hora  nativitatis  tres  tantum  noctes  implesse 
putabatur,  et  cujusquiessent  parentes  ignorabatur.  Moris  quippe 
tunc  Trevirorum  erat,  ut  cum  casu  quaelibet  femina  infantem  ])epe- 
risset  cujus  nollet  sciri  parentes,  aut  certe  quem  pro  inopia  rei  fami- 
liaris  nequaquam  nutrire  sufficeret,  ortum  parvulum  in  quadam  mar- 
morea  concha,  quae  ad  hoc  ipsum  statuta  erat,  exponeret ;  quae  ctiam 
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TbP  small  portion  of  tr^tb  qoqtmned  in  tbif 
fi^ieuloas  story  is,  that,  at  the  time  wbep  the  au-r 
tbor  wrote,  there  was  an  establishment  for  fonB^* 
Ungs  at  the  church  of  Trier?  j  Hh^t  the  children 
WHTQ  d/jpp^iied  in  a  marble  conqb  piaped  brfore 
the  chgrch ;  tb^t  tbey  were  received  by  poor  pecfpl^ 
Qiaiintained  in  order  to  watch  tb^  ^bwrcb,  and  who 
wer§  called  matrkariiy  becc^pse  tbey  were  m^tmii* 
Juted  in  it,  and  by  tbew  carried  immediately  to  tfee 
bishop,  and  that  the  fJhild  qnder  bi$  section  w»9 
given  to  some  person  in  the  community  who  agreed 
to  take  care  of  it  These  foster-parents  were 
named  nutricarii.  It  may  be  thence  easily  per- 
ceived, that  there  were  then  no  orphan-bouses 
properly  so  called,  in  which  children  are  edu£^ed; 
but  that  the  children,  as  is  the  case  in  our  institu- 
tions for  the  poor,  were  given  to  otherg  tp  be 
nursed,  and,  in  all  probability,  tbe  clergy  paid  tQ 
the  nutricarii  a  certain  sum  from  the  alms  des- 
tined for  that  purpose- 
One  of  tlie  lives  which  relates  to  the  silly  tftl^ 
already  mentioned,  was  written  by  an  author  who, 

concha  nunc  in  monasterio  Prumia,  dono  PipfMiu  darisMmi  rsgb 
aquaeductui  mancipata,  fratribus  aquam  coram  rcfectorio  pwabet  i  ut 
cum  expositus  infans  reperiretur,  existerct  aliqufe  qui  eum  proTOcat 
tusmiserationeausciperet  et  enutriret.  Si  quando  igitpr  idconti* 
gisset,  custodes  vel  matricularii  ecclesiaft  puerum  wscipieptea  quaia* 
bant  in  populo,  si  quia  forte  eum  auscipcre  i^irifwium  et  pio  mi^ 
dcinceps  habere  vellet ;  ubi  ad  cam  rem  oflFenret  se  aliqujt,  iafan»qui 
esset  expositus  episcopb  deferebatur  et  ejus  priirikgio  auctQiitat »«. 
triendi  habendique  parvuU  ci  qui  a  matriculariis  du8c^mfiiw««»^ 
tur. 
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accprding  to  the  opinion  pf  M^^iUpn,  live^l  ^%  % 
peiiod  pQt  much  l^t^r  than  St.  Qo^^r.  The  o^^^^r 
]j3  by  Wiiadelbart,  who  lived  in  the  ^intb  century, 
and  who  refers  fpr  his  authorities  to  old  m^«|» 
serjpts  and  other  documents,  vetu$(a,  et  peraniir 
q$f(i  exen^^aria.  It  may,  ttierefore^  with  i^afety  b^ 
9t$s§rte(l»  tb%t  this  establishment  ^r  foundlings  e^ 
isted  at  Triers  in  the  eighth  ceptiiry.  The  anp^lis^tf 
of  Triers,  indeedi  do. not  qaen^^on  any  bisl^op  n^r 
ined  Rusticqs  who  lived  aboqt  Jtbat  period ;  but  no 
doubt  needs  be  excited  on  that  ^gqount)  as  this 
difficulty  may  be  solved  in  qaqr^  >vayi^  t^ic^n  ooe.^ 

In  the  seventh  century,  ther^  ^'er§  similar  estar 
blisbments  at  Anjoq,  or  Angers,  in  Frapce.  Str 
l^agnebodusi  who  was  bishop  of  that  place,  where 
b^e  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  called  at 
present  Saint  M&inbeuf,  is  praised  in  a  very  qld 
life  pf  bira,  nevQr  yet  printed,  for  baving  caused 
several  houses  for  the  rearing  of  cluldren  to  b^ 
erected.f 

In  the  following  century,  that  is,  about  the  y^ar 
7%7i  an  arch-priest  qamed  Datbeus,  <  established  at 
Milan,  at  his  own  expenses,  a  foundling  hospital, 

*  >f  jeusel'a  Ge^chichtforscher^  iv,  p.  232, 

t  Du  Cange,  under  iht  vr ordi  Br ephotrophium,  has  quoted  from 
this  life  the  following  passs^ge :  Xenodochia  ac  bre|  ihotVophia  diver« 
^ue  mansionum  .habitacula  aedifkare  procuravit.  Of  this  Magne- 
bp^us  and  his  bipgrapher  some  accoupt  may  be  fou)  id  in  Mabillon*s 
AcUi  San^Qforum^  ord^Benedktu  See  th^  prdi^ed  ca  talogue.  In  that 
defectiTev^ork  the  Dictionary  of  the  S^ijn^s  (^^%^  7t-Xi«^>^n)»  be 
is  entirely  omitted. 
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in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crime  of  child-murder, 
which  had  been  introduced,  and  of  which  he  gives 
a  very  affecting  account  in  the  letter  of  foundation. 
With  this  view  he  purchased  a  house  near  the 
church,  and  issued  an  order  that  the  foundlings 
(Jactati)  should  be  suckled  in  it  by  hired  nurses, 
and  educated  for  seven  years.  They  were  to  be 
taught  some  handicraft ;  to  be  supplied  in  the  es- 
tablishment with  food,  clothing,  and  shoes,  and  at 
the  age  of  seven  to  be  discharged  as  free-born.* 
It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  the  mothers  of 
children  carried  to  such  establishments  strewed 
salt  between  the  swaddling-clothes,  when  they  wish- 
ed to  announce  that  the  child  had  not  been  bap<^ 
tized.  This,  perhaps,  had  a  reference  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  new-born  children  being  washed  in 
salt  water;  but  I  conjecture  that  the  salt  thus  in- 
terspersed,  was  meant  to  denote  that  the  child  had 
not  been  washed,  and  much  less  baptized. 


*  Muratori  has  printed  the  letter  of  foundation  in  Antiq,  ItaU 
medii  avi,  T.  iii.  p.  587  :  I  shall  here  quote  a  few  only  of  the  most 
remarkable  lines :  Volo  et  statuo,  ut  cum  tales  feminae»  quae  esc 
adultero  conceperint  et  parturierint^  si  in  ecclesia  provenerint^  con- 
tinuo  per  pitaeposktum  colligantur  et  coUocentur  in  praedicto  exseno- 
dochio,  atque  nutrices  eis  provideantur  mercede  conductae^  quas  par- 
vulos  lacte  nutria.nt,  et  ad  baptismatis  purificationem  perducant.  £t 
cum  ablactati  fucriut  illic  demorentur  usque  ad  annos  continuossep- 
tem>  et  artificio  quocunque  imbuantur  sufRcienter,  habentes  ex 
ipso  exsenodochfio  victum  et  yestitum  seu  calceamentum.  £t  cum 
adseptemannorum  setatem  expletam  pervenerint^  stent  omnes  liberi 
et  absoluti  ab  oi.nni  vinculo  servitutis,  ceiso  eis  jure  pafronatui  eUndi 
▼el  habitandi  u  bi  voluerint. 
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In  the  capitulary  of  Charlemagne  we  meet 
with  all  the  hci  venerabiks  of  the  Justinian  code; 
xenodochium^  ptochotrophium^  nosocomium^  orpka- 
notrophiunij*  gerontocomium  and  also  brephotro^ 
phium.f  But  at  that  time,  at  least  among  the 
Franks^  the  foundlings  belonged  to  those  by  whom 
they  had  been  received  and  educated,  unless  they 
were  demanded  back  by  their  parents  or  relations 
within  ten  days.:};  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
same  practice  prevailed  at  this  time  in  other 
countries ;  and  perhaps  the  founder  of  the  found- 
ling hospital  at  Milan,  on  this  account,  declared 
so  expressly,  that  the  children,  when  they  grew  up, 
were  to  be  discharged  from  the  institution,  as  per* 
sons  born  free. 

In  the  year  1168,  St.  Galdinus,  cardinal  and 
archbishop  of  Milan,  exercised  great  severity 
against  heretics;  but  took  particular  care  of  the 
poor,  who  believed  what  he  taught;  namely,  that 
the  hospital  §  there  considered  itself  obliged,  not 
only  to  receive  the  sick,  but  also  such  children  as 

*  In  quo  parentibus  orbad  pueri  pascuntur.  These  orphan-houses 
then  were  expressly  distinguished  from  the  foundling-hospitals. 

t  In  quo  infantes  aluntur.  In  Capitularia  regum  Francorum,  ed. 
BaluziL    Parisiis  1677,  fol.  i.  p.  7*7.  Capit.  lib.  ii.  29. 

I  The  same  account^  in  .the  same  words,  is  found  in  the  Capitu- 
lare,  composed  about  the  year  744,  in  Baluz,  p.  151,  in  Capitular, 
Caroli  Magni,  vi.  144,  p.  947>  and  in  Isaaci  Episcop,  Lingonensis 
Canones,  l6,  p.  1279. 

§  Hospitalis  domus. 
VOL.  IV.  2  G 
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.might  be  exposed  la  the  city,  and  to  provide  them 
M'ith  food  acid  clothing.  ^ 

In  1070,  Olivier  de  ia  Tra4i  founded  at  Montr 
pellier  an  order,  the  fiiembers  of  which  called 
theqiseiveh  kospitalariiy  siwe  spiritus.  They  entered 
mto  an  engagement  to  take  care  of  the  poor  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  to  provide  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  education  of  foundlings  and  orphans. 
In  the  course  of  a  little  time,  they  spread  tliem- 
selves  into  diflFerent  countries;  and  wherever  they 
went,  the  effects  of  their  benevolent  vow  arc  still 
to  be  found.  Some  say  that  the  institution  for 
fpundlings,  or  the  Hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at 
Montpellier  was  established  in  the  year  llSO.'t' 
In  1^01,  they  settled  at  Rome,  and,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  historians,  formed  there  an  esta- 
blishment of  the  same  kind,  after  they  had  been 
confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  III,  in  the  year  1 198, 
and  obtained  for  that  purpose  an  elegant  mansion, 
fitted  up  in  the  best  manner.;}:  In  the  papal  bulls, 
mention  is  majde  of  many  convents  founded  by 
this  order ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  those 
who  might  take  the  trouble  to  examine  thoroughly, 

•  See  Muratori  A?iliq.  ItaL  medii  csvi,  iii.  p.  691 :  Ut  colligere 

debeant  omnes  aegrotantes    pauperes et    expositos   infantes, 

quos  per  urbem  invenerlnt>  et  ad  Ospitale  ducere,  et  sufficientem 
victum  et  vestitum  pro  posse  tribuere. 

t  Girtanner  Abhandl.  tiber  die  krankheiten  der  kinder.  Berlin 
1794,  Svo^  D.  76 ;  but  without  any  proofs. 

X  Of  its  present  state  an  account  may  be  found  in  Yolkmann's 
Nachricliten  von  Ilalien,  ii.  p.  633. 
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the  confused  history  of  these  hospitallers,  or  of 
this  order  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aad  of  the  still  ex- 
isting hospitals  distingaished  by  that  title,  would 
find  much  information  in  regard  to  this  subject. 
I  call  the  history  confused,  because  there  have 
been  many  kinds  of  hospitallers,  and  similar  orders; 
and  these  have  often  been  confounded  with  eaJch 
other.  * 

Our  nei^bourhood  had  similar  establishments 
at  an  early  period.  At  any  rate,  there  was  one  of 
this  kind  at  EUnbeck,  before  the  year  1274,  that  is 
to  say,  an  hospital  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  It  began 
to  be  built  by  duke  Albert,!  who  brought  Einbeck 
to  the  house  of  Brunswick,  when  it  submitted  to 
him  in  1272,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importunity 
of  Count  von  Dassel.    Alms  were  collected  for  its 

*  See  Gregorii  Rivii  Monastica  Historia  Occidentis,  Lipsiae 
1737,  8vo.  cap.  34,  p.  59.  The  name  of  the  author  was  George 
Burchard  Lauterbach^  he  was  secretary  in  the  Ducal  library»of 
Wolfenbiittel :  see  Burkhard  Hisior.  Bihlioik.  AugttstcB.  qvce  Wo^- 
enhuUeli  est,  Lips.  174^,  4to.  i.  p.  275  :  Nova  Acta  erudit.  I737. 
p.  534;  and  Unschuldige  NachricIUen,  1739,  p.  231.  The  best 
accoont  would  be  found  perhaps  in  Tableau  de  Vordre  du  S.  Esprit, 
par  Nic,  Gaultier  Par.  l646 ;  and  Abrdgi  de  mist,  desfreres  Hos- 
pitaiiers  de  Vordre  du  S.  Esprit  par  Gaultier,  Paris  l653,  8vo. 
But  the  books  quoted  by  Lauterbach  seldom  occur,  and  are  not  in 
the  library  of  our  university. 

t  That  duke  Albert  was  the  founder,  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
letter-patent.  Lcfirsner,  therefore,  is  under  an  error,  when,  in  the 
account  of  Einbeck,  in  the  Dasselschen  und  Einheckschen  chronik, 
Erfurt,  1596,  fol.  he  says  that  the  poor-house  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  founded  by  Duke  Otto,  sun  of  Duke  Otto,  the  Quade,  conse- 
quently not  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

2g  2 
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establisbment  and  maintenance ;  and  to  promote 
these,  the  council  issued  recommendatians,  or 
letters-patent,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stated, 
that  not  only  the  indigent,  and  among  these  fo- 
reigners were  received  into  their  hospital,  but  also 
orphans  and  foundlings,  who  were  maintained  and 
educated  till  they  grew  up.  Such  recommenda- 
tions were  from  time  to  time  repeated,  for  one  still 
exists  of  the  year  1300,  which  is  a  literal  tran- 
script of  that  issued  in  1274**  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  hospital  at  Einbeck  was  established  by 
the  order  before  mentioned ;  at  any  rate,  hospitals 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  occur  chiefly  in  tlie  twelfth  and 
two  following  centuries ;  and  were  founded,  not  by 
hospitallers,  but  established  perhaps  upon  their 
model. 

In  this  manner  a  rich  citizfen  of  Nuremberg, 
Conrad  Heinz,  surnamed  der  grosse^  founded  the 
Hpspital  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  1331.  It  began  to 
be  built  in  1333,  and  was  completed  in  1341, 
Neithef  in  the  letter  of  foundation,  however,  nor 


*  Such  a  rdcommenddtion,  with  the  title,  Concessio  ad  ekemosy- 
nas  colligendas  pro  aedificatione  hospitalis  S.  Spiritus  in  Einbecke^ 
«nay  be  found  in  Senkenbergs  SeUcta  juris  et  historiarum,  Francof. 
1742-3.  vi.  p.  451,  and  p.  46g.  The  first  is  inserted  also  in  Meiss* 
tier's  Abhandlung  von  Findelhdusern,  p.  132,  from  which!  shall 
transcribe  only  the  following  lines :  Pueri  quoque  qui  a  matribus 
suis,  timore  Dei  postposito,  ante  fores  ecclesiie  deponuntur,  vel  in 
aliis  locis  nocturno  tempore  tanquam  cadavera  raisere  ^bjiciuntur,  si 
tiventes  inveniuntur  in  eodem  hospitali  recepti  usque  ad  annos  dis- 
cretiouis  in  omnibus  necessariis  procurantur. 
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in  the  confirmation,  are  foundlings  particulariy 
named ;  but  it  may  be  readily  seen  that  this  insti- 
tution received  poor  pregnant  women,  and  educat- 
ed the  children  which  were  either  born  in  it  or 
admitted  into  it.  In  the  like  manner  pregnant 
females,  both  married,  and  unmarried,  and  also 
foundlings,  are  received  into  the  Hospital  of  St. 
John,  at  Turin.*  The  founder  of  the  house  at 
Nuremberg  made  it  a  rule,  that  the  day  of  tbei 
birth  or  reception  of  each  child  should  be  written 
down,  in  order  that  the  expense  incurred  by  it 
might  be  known,  in  case  it  should  ever  be  &ble  and 
inclined  to  repay  it  f 

The  magnificent  foundling  hospital  at  Florence, 
called  at  present  Spedale  degf  Innocently  was 
founded  in  1316,  by  one  Pollini.  X  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  establishment  for 
which  the  well-known  Camaldule  monk,  Ambro- 
sius,  often  mentioned  under  his  family  name  Tra* 
versari,  solicited  support  from  the  pope,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century.     He  boasts  that 

*  Volkmann*s  Nacbrichten  v.oi>  Italien^  i.  p.  X'jQt 
t  The  documents  here  quoted  may  be  found  in  von  Murr  Bcs^ 
chreibung  der  MerkwurdigJieiUn  in  Numherg.  Nurn.  1801,  iJvo. 
p.  100,  and  638.    P.  650,  De  matribus  pauperibus,  de  puerperis  in 
dicto  hospitali  jacentibus.     P.  652,  Scribentur  in  registro  anni  et 
dies,  ac  nomina  parvulorum  in  hospitali  natorum  vel  nutritorum,  ut 
si  forte  ad  pinguiorem  fortunam  pervenerint,  eidem  hospitali,  unde 
alimenta  misericorditer  acceperunt,  ^d  retributionis  merituoi  fortius  - 
se  seiitiant  obligatos« 
X  Baldingei's  Neucs  Magajin  fur  Aerzte,  xii.  2,  p.  15^ 
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the  foundlings  received  by  this  institutioDi  which 
he  calls  brephotrcphiumj  Were  first  given  to  nurses 
to  be  suckled,  and  then  admitted  into  the  house 
and  instructed.  Girls  fit  for  marriage  were  fur^ 
nished  with  a  portion.  Citizens  also  were  acois^ 
tomed  to  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in  the 
school  of  this  hospital.* 

.  ^  V  Hospital  du  S.  Esprit ,  at  Paris,  is  said  to  liaV^ 
been  founded  in  1362,  and  various  persons  out  of 
eompassion  for  the  exposed  children  contributed 
the  money  necessary  to  its  support  f  A  trotber^ 
hood,  called  la  Confrairie  du  S.  E^nii,  establish- 
ed to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  institution,  was 
confirmed  the  same  year  by  Pope  Urban  V. 

Paris,  however,  from  time  to  time  obtained  more 
institutions  of  this  kind.  In  the  year  1688,  a 
widow  devoted  her  house  to  this  propose,  an4  on 
that  account  it  was  called  la  Maisan  de  la  Coucke, 
a  name  still  given  to  the  foundling  hospital  at  the 

*  Martenne,  Veterum  Script.  ampUssimAcollectio.  Parislis  17S4» 
fol.  iii.  p.  15 :  Locus  intra  Florentiae  urbis  mcenia^  brepotrophion 
Grasci  appellant,  ubi  expositi  incertis  parentibus  educantur  infantes, 
plures  quam  ducenti  utriusque  sexus.  Traduntur  ex  more  primum 
nutricibus  lacte  alendi,  et  ubi  ablactati  faere,  intra  locum  ilium  dili- 
gentissime  nutriuntur.  Mares  traduntur  I itteris^imbuendi;  puellae 
muUcbria  discunt.  Postea  vero  quam  adulti  fuerint,  illi  artero  ex 
qua  sustententur  ediscunt^  illae  truduntur  viris,  loco  sirppeditante 
dotes.     Compare  also,  p.  79,  81,  82. 

t  In  Descript,  de  la  ville  de  Paris  par  Brice,  Paris,  1713,  8vo. 
Ji.  p.  15,  and  in  various  other  books,  the  year,  by  a  transposition  of 
the  last  two  figures,  is  made  to  be  1326.  See  Le  Theatre  des  anti* 
quiiez  de  Pans,  par  du  Brew/,  Paris  l639, 4to.  p.  740. 
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liburch  of  Notre  Dama.  But  it  was  soon  found 
necessary  to  abandon  thi^  welUmeant  institutbn,  in 
coQsequence  of  the  shameful  abusies  which  biad 
crept  into  it.  The  nurses  often  sold  the  children 
to  be^ars^  who  distorted  or  mutilated  their  limbs, 
in  order  that  they  might  excite  oaore  com  pass joi^ 
and  thereby  obtain  greater  alms.  Many  were  pur- 
ebaised  also  for  magical  purposes.  The  price  for 
each  was  twenty  $ous<. 

Sainj^  VioceiKt  de  Paule^  of  the  congregation  St 
Lasare^.  focmded^  in  1640,  a  new  institution^  which 
ID  1570  was  transferred  to  the  street  Notre  Dame. 
It  obtained  new  impcovements  by  the  chancellor 
£tieni^  d'Aligre  and  bis  lady  Elizabeth  Luillier. 
At  present  this  bouse  is  known  under  the  name 
FHi^ital  des  enfans  trotwes,  or  de  Notre  Dame  de 
la  misericorde.* 

That  an  institution  for  foundlings  at  Venice, 
narned  before  the  destruction  of  the  republic 
Delia  PietOy  was  established  in  1380^  by  a  Fran- 
ciscan named  Petruccio,  I  have  somewhere  read, 
but  in  what  author  I  do  not  at  present  remember. 

In  England  a  proposal  for  a  similar  institution 
was  made  so  early  as  1687;  but  the  present  found- 
ling hospital  was  not  established  till  the  year  1739.t 

*  Variety  historiques,  physiques,  et  litteraires.  Paris  1762,  12mcK 
ill.  p.  300.  Brice  ut  supra,  ii.  p.  88.  Les  Curiositez  de  Paris,  par 
M.  L,  R.  Paris  17l6,  8vo.  p.  143.  , 

t  Albefti  Briefe  uber  Zu«tand  der  Rel.  und  Wissench.  in  Grosa- 
britAnn.    Hannover  1752,  8vo.  i.  p.  lOS. 
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I  shall  not,  however,  enlarge  farther  on  the  mo- 
dem institutions  of  this  kind :  my  object  was  to  show 
that  they  are  by  no  means  a  new  invention,  and 
that  they  have  been  continued  from  the  oldest 
periods  to  the  present  time  through  all  ages,  and 
even  in  those  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  bar- 
barous. 

In  our  times,  most  of  the  foundling  hospitals 
have  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay;  chiefly  be- 
cause, to  answer  the  benovelent  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended,  they  would  require  to  be  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  better  supported  than  it  is  possible 
for  them  to  be  at  present ;  also  because  they  do 
not  entirely  prevent  child-murder,  as  they  are  not 
capable  of  completely  removing  the  causes  of  it 
After  the  establishment  of  the  foundling  institution 
at  Cassel,  not  a  year  passed  without  some  children 
being  found  murdered,  either  in  that  place  or  its 
neighbourhood,*  To  this  may  be  added  also, 
that  it  is  impossible  with  the  utmost  exertion  to 
provide  sound  nurses  for  the  continually  increas- 
ing number  of  children  brought  in,  and  to  ensure 
to  them  sufficient  attention. 

From  the  year  1763  to  the  end  of  1781  the 
number  of  children  brought  into  the  foundling 
hospital  at  Cassel  amounted  to  740,  of  whom  no 

*  See  the  account  of  the  foundling  institution  at  Cassel  in  pro- 
fessor Osiander's  Beohacktungen  uher  Krankheiten  der  Frmuenz.  ifnd 
Kinder.   Ttibingen  1787>  8to.  p.  37* 
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more  than  88  remained  alive  at  the  end  of  the  lat- 
ter year.  More  than  one  half  of  them  died  under 
the  age  of  eight,  and  scarcely  ten  attained  to  their 
fourteenth  year.  In  Paris,  in  the  year  1790,  more 
than  23,000,  and  in  1800  about  62,000  children 
were  brought  in.  In  1790,  of  the  children  which 
had  been  brought  in  between  1774  and  that  period, 
15,000  only  were  alive ;  and  it  is  estimated  that 
4^  of  all  the  children  brought  in  perish  annually 
through  hunger  or  neglect  Of  100  foundlings  in 
the  foundling  hospital  at  Vienna,  54^^  died  in  the 
year  1789*  In  1797^  the  nurses  in  the  foundling 
hospital  at  Metz  had  for  fourteen  months  received 
no  wages,  and  calculation  showed  that  ^  of  the 
whole  children  perished.  In  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  in  a  certain  German  principality,  only 
one  of  the  foundlings  in  twenty  years  attained  to 
manhood,  and  yet  the  establishment  had  cost  the 
country  annually  20,000  dollars  at  least.  The 
education  of  no  hereditary  prince  ever  cost  so 
much.* 

For  these  observations  I  am  indebted  to  pro- 
fessor Osiander. — The  case  with  foundling  hos- 
pitals is  the  same  as  with  the  artificial  breeding  of 
fowls :  it  is  easy  to  obtain  chickens,  but  for  want 
of  maternal  feeding  and  care  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  rear  them.  Of  what  use  then  is  it  to  collect 
chickens  ? 

*  Hannover.  Magazin,  1778^  p.  600. 
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As  so  ahcieiit  proofs  arc  found  of  public  attention 
paid  to  fbuiidlihgs,  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that 
in  well-regulated  states  care  was  employed,  at  an 
early  period,  to  provide  also  for  the' maintenance 
and  education  of  orphans.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  was  the  .case  at  Thebes,  which  took 
under  its  protection  the  cfailefren  of  all  poor  pa- 
rents.* Solon  made  a  law,  that  children  whose 
fttbers  had  fallen  in  the  defence  of  their  country 
iKould  be  educated  at  the  expense  and  under  the 
inspection  of  government.'!'  The  same  thing  was 
customary  among  the  lasei,  who  inhabited  an 
island  on  the  western  coast  of  Caria.  J 

At  Rome  children  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 


*  See  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  article. 

+  Diogcn.  Laert.  i.  §  55,  p.  34.  See  the  observation  of  Menage 
M)  this  passage^  p.  32.  This  law  is  praised  by  Plato  in  Menextmu, 
accofdin^  to  the  Frankfort  edit  l603,  fol.  p.  525,  F.  also  by  De- 
mosthenes  adversus  MacartcUum,  in  the  edit.  Aurel.  AUobrog,  idO?, 
fol.  p.  669,  A. 

J  Heraclides  de  Politiis,  added  to  the  edition  of  Aristot,  Politic. 
Reintii,  Lugd.  Bat.  l62l,  8vo.  p.  1004.  Advertebant  (lao-m)  dili« 
genter  quo  orphani  honeste  educarentur,  quibus  patrimonium'  in 
mantis  tradebaut,  siinulatque  vigesimum  astatis  annum  attigissent. 
Ad  account  of  these  people  may  be  found  in  Cellarii  Geographia, 
Lipsis  170(i>  4to.  ii.  p.  QQ* 
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pense  were  called  pueri  alimentarii,  and  putUa 
alimentaria.^ 

The  emperor  Trajan  was  the  first  who  formed 
large  establishments  for  this  purpose ;  and  the  chiK 
dreo  maintained  in  them  were  called,  ftom  tbb 
family  name,  pueri.  UipianL  Pliay  relates  in  bis 
panegyric,  that  be  had  caused  five  thousand  firee^ 
born  children  to  be  sought  out  and  educated^f  -^ 
is  mofe  than  probable  that  be  suffeired  them  to  re- 
main with  tbear  parents,  and  that  those  who  were 
unable  to  educate  them  tbemselves,  received  a 
monthly  or  annual  allowance  in  corn  or  moiie;y^ 
Orphans  perhaps  were  given  out  to  board  atri  der^ 
tain  fixed  sum.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked, 'that 
the  emperor  in  this  manner  mi^tafibisfli  Kssistahcd^ 
not  only  to  such  as  were  depressed  by  poverty^ 
but  also  to  persons  of  distinction  who  v^km  tiot 
able,  according  as  we  say  at  present,  icko^pofrt 
their  families  in  a  manner  suitable  to  tbelir.mfiiQi 
To  have  an  offspring  therefore  was  not  a  misfor^- 
tune,  but  rather  a  blessing.  Children  werebe^* 
gotten  in  order  that  the  parents  might  take  aidvan- 
tage  of  this  beneficence,  as  somq  people  build 
houses  that  they  may  obtain  the  offered  prettiifKn ; 

*  Mention  is  made  of  them  several  times  iit  the*Bk>liiM^ti(cle  of 
laws,  L.  8,  §  9,  et  §  24,  D.  de  transact.  L.  pen.  §  t,  D.  ad  leg. 
Falcid.  See  also  JElii  Spart.  Vila  Adriani,  c.  7,  p.  ^i^  JBT.Jt^pi- 
tolin.  Vita  Antonini,  P.  cap.  8,  p.  2GG,  Vita  Ferti».  c('9,}|k>5S6. 
^L  Lamprid,  Vita  Alexandri  Sweri^  c,  44,  p*.96d*  --.  ov  \^  «^' 

t  Cap.«6,«8.  .      .'  ^'  V  ''♦»i- 
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and  the  large  capitals  required  were  not  taken 
from  the  public  treasury,  but  from  the  emperor's 
own  privy  purse.  That  these  establishments  might 
exist  after  his  death,  the  money  in  different  parts 
destined  for  their  support  was  laid  out  on  land, 
which  produced  a  perpetual  income.  This  is 
shown  by  a  letter  of  foundation  for  the  town  of 
Veleia,*  which  is  still  extant. 

In  the  year  1747,  some  peasants  whiie  plough- 
ing in  the  neighbouiihood  of  Placentia  found,  to 
gether  with  several  other  antiquities,  a  copper 
plate,  five  and  a  half  feet  in  height  and  ten  and  a 
half  in  breadth,  which  weighed  600  pounds.  They 
broke  it  in  great  haste,  because,  they  expected  to 
find  under  it  a  treasure,  and  dold  the  pieces  as  old 
copper.  One  of  these  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  learned  count  Giovanni  Roncovieri,  he  re- 
marked, that  it  contained  a  part  of  a  public  docu- 
nient,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  With 
much  trouble,  and  at  considerable  expense^  he  at 
length  collected  all  the  pieces,  the  possessors  of 
which,  on  account  of  the  eagerness  shown  to  ob- 
tain them,  expected  for  them  a  high  price,  and 
thus  was  the  means  of  saving  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  of  antiquity,  a  complete  do- 
cument in  regard  to  the  imperial  establishment  for 

*  This  city  was  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  Piacenza 
(Placentia).  It  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  Pliny,  and  Phlego  TraU 
lianus  de  long^vu,  i.  p.  1 14.  See  Clut^erii  ItaL  iv.  14>  p.  1859^ 
Cellarii  Geogrqph.  i.  p.  665. 
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the  community  of  Veleia.*  The  inscription  forms 
six  hundred  and  seventy  lines,  and  is  divided  into 
seven  columns,  over  which  stands  the  following 
title :  Obligatio.  praediorum.  ob.  H— S*  deciens. 
quadraginta.  quatuor.  milia.  vt.  ex.  indulgentia. 
optimi  maximique.  principis.  imp.  caes.  Nervae. 
Trajani.  Aug.  Germanici.  Dacici.  pueri.  puellaeque. 
alimenta.  accipiant.  legitimi.  n.  CCXLV.  in.  sin- 
gulos  H— S.  XVL  n.  f;  H— S  XLVIL  XL..n. 
legitimae.  n.  XXXIV.  sing.  H — S.  XII.  n.  f. 
H— S.  IV7  DCCCXCVI.  spurius  L  H— S. 
CXLIV.  spuria.  I.  H— S.  CXX.  summa.  H—S. 
LUCC.  quae,  sit  vsura  s  ^  J^  sortis.  supra,  scrip* 
tae. 

*  This  remarkable  iascription,  as  far  as  I  know^  has  heen  pnnted 
complete  three  times.  First  by  itself,  with  the  title  Exemplar  tabula 
Trajatus  pro  pueris  et  puellis  alimenlariis  reip,  Veleiatiumi  Cura  et 
recensione  A.  F.  Ocrii.  Florentiae,  1749,  five  sheets  in  folio.  To 
this  belongs  DelP  insigne  tavola  spettante  a%  Janciulli  e  fanciulle  ' 
alimentari  di  Trajano,  edizione  e  spozizionefalta  da  L.  A,  MuratorL 
In  Firenze  1749,  three  and  a  half  sheets  6vo.  Secondly,  in  Museum 
Feronense,  Veronae  1749,  fol.  pag.  ccclxxxi,  to  which  some  explana- 
tions are  added.  Thirdly,  in  Histoire  de  la  jurisprudence  Eomaine,  par 
A,  Terrasson,  faris  1750,  fol.  in  the  Appendix,  p.  27r-43.  Terrasson 
was  unacquainted  with  the  Florentine  edition,  and  therefore  con- 
ceived that  he  was  the  first  person  who  made  known  this  inscription 
from  a  copy  procured  in  Italy.  A  full  illustration  of  it  is  given  in  a 
work  entitled  Delia  celebratissima  tavola  alimentaria  di  Trajano 

spiegazione  fatla  da  S.  G.  Pittarelli.  Torino  179O,  4to.  331? 

pages.  The  author  has  directed  his  chief  attention  to  an  explanation 
of  the  names  of  persons  and  places  which  occur  in  the  inscription. 
On  the  same  subject  may  be  added.  Idea  dalla  spiegazione  della  tavola 
aim,  di  Trajano  ">  da, PiUarelli.  Torino  1788,  twenty  pages  in 
quarto. 
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Trajan  therefore  laid  out  a  capital  of  1,044,000 
aesterees  at  five  per  cent  interest,  on  fortynsix  farms 
anotiod  Veleia,  n^ch  town  or  coaamunity  was  des« 
tioed  for  J^Ms^stablishnient.  These  farms  formed 
the  moortgage,  and  on  that  account  are  particularly 
named,  together  with  the  sum  for  which  they  were 
iecurity.  Hie  annual  interest  amounted  to  52,fiOO 
sesterces.  Of  this  sum  S45  boys  born  in  wedlock 
received  monthly  sixteen  sesterces  each,  which  in  a 
year  makes  47,040 ;  and  34  girls  of  the  same  de* 
scription  twelre  sesterces  monthly,  making  in  a 
year  4896  aesterces.  Besides  these,  one  illegiti- 
mate male  child  received  yearly  144  sesterces,  and 
one  illegitimate  female  child  ISO  sesterces.  These 
different  sums  amounted  exactly  to  the  interest  of 
the  capital  laid  out* 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  reduce  these  sums 
to  our  present  currency.  For  even  if  we  should 
calculate  how  many  pounds  or  shillings  the  silver 
contained  in  1,044,000  sesterces  would  make,  this 
result  would  not  give  us  the  real  value,  because 
we  have  no  standard  by  which  the  relative  value 
can  be  determined  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  known 
what  proportion  silver  and  coppec  bore  in  those 
periods  to  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 

•  Sestertiorum  decies  quadraginta  quattuor  milUa  (1044000) 
—  •  Vt*pueri  puellaeque  alimenta  accipiant;  legitimi  numero  245. 
in  singulos  sestertios  l6  nummos;  fiunt  sestertii  47040^  nummi. 
Legitime  uumero  34.  singulb  sestertii  IS  nummi;  fiunt  sestertii 

4896 summa  sestertium  52200,  qoae-fit  vsura  quincunx  sortis 

supra  scriptac.   That  is  to  say,  47040  +  4896  + 144  +  120= 62,200. 
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price  of  grain,  proposed  by  Uoger. as  a  staodfurd, 
can  be  employed  only  for  later  timeS)  when  com 
began  to  be  a  more  general  axtide  of  trade« 

However,  Trajan's  capital,  accordii^  to  our 
money  at  present,  makes  about  54,375  dollars^ 
and  the  sum  of  the  interest  S718  dollars;  conse*- 
quently  a  legitimate  male  child  obtained  yearly  tea 
dollars,  and  a  legitimate  female  child  between  ^even 
and  eight  dollars.  Such  is  thecalculation  made^  from 
the  principles  laid  down  in  Rom  Me  I'lsle'si  Me- 
trology by  professor  Hegewisch,  whohaseadea^ 
voured  also  to  compare  some  pieces  in  tlietime  of 
Trajan  with  those  at  present.* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  among  300  children 
the  emperor  admitted  only  two  illegitimate ;'  and 
professor  Hegewisch  is  inclined  to  believe  tiiat  this 
was  the  actual  proportion  at  that  time ;  which  in^ 
deed  would  induce  one  to  form  a  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  state  of  public  morals,  under  the 
reign  of  Trajan,  in  the  district  above  named. 

That  it  was  then  customary  to  pay  interest,  sala- 
ries, and  pensions,  not  annually  but  monthly,  is 
known  from  other  sources  of  information.  The 
case  was  the  same  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of 
corn  (Jrumentatio\  as  is  proved  by  a  passage  in 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,t  and  when  money  was 

•  Schlcswig-Holstein.  Blatter  furPolizey  und  Kultur,  17g9,  4to. 
p.  172. 

•f  To*  $j]/Aoriwf  8i5o/*«Mv  ar^v  KafA^owwrig  xara  /w>jva,  Frumcntum  xnensF- 
trumn  c  publico  accipi^tes.  Lib*  iy.  p.  288,  edit.  Francof.  1586, 
fol. 
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bequeathed  in  perpetuity  for  benevolent  purposes 
by  any  person's  will.* 

Muratori  is  of  opinion  that  these  pensions  were 
paid  to  boys  till  they  arrived  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  to  girls  till  they  attained  to  that  of  fourteen ; 
cmd  for  a  proof  he  refers  to  an  order  of  Adrian, 
confirmed  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus.^ 
At  the  above  age  the  males  could  become  soldiers 
and  gain  their  pay ;  and  girls  of  fourteen  were  fit 
either  to  be  given  in  marriage,  or  to  be  employed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  a  livelihood  by  their 
industry.  That  the  emperor,  in  forming  this  es- 
tablishment, had  an  eye  to  recruits  for  the  army, 
appears  probable  from  a  passage  in  Pliny  ;'J:  and 
the  example  of  Trajan  induced  rich  private  indi- 
viduals during  his  life- time,  and  afterwards  many 
of  his  successors,  to  form  similar  establishments 
for  the  like  purpose.  The  same  plate  was  destined 
also  to  eternise  the  bequest  of  one  Cornelius,  ac- 
cording to  which  3600  sesterces,  or  about  187  dol- 
lars, being  the  interest  of  72,000  sesterces,  or  3750 
dollars,  were  to  be  employed  in  maintaining  eighteen 
legitimate  male  children,  and  one  legitimate  female 

•  See  the  proofs  quoted  by  Brisson,  under  the  word  Menstruum. 

•^  Si  quia  exemplum  alimentorum  quae  dudum  pueris  et  puellis 
dabantur,  velit  sequi»  sciat^  Hadrianum  const! tuisse,  ut  pxueri  usqne 
ad  decimum  octavum,  puellae  usque  ad  quartum  decimum  annum 
alantur.  Et  banc  formam  ab  Hadriano  datam,  observandam  im- 
perator  noster  rescrlpsit.     Digest.  34,  tit.  1,  14. 

X  Crescerentde  tuo  qui  crescerent  tibi,  alimentisque  tuis  ad  stipen- 
dia  tua  pervenirent. 
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child,  at  the  rate  before  mentioned.  Pliny  even,  the 
panegyrist  of  Trajan,  founded  from  his  own  property 
pensions  for  the  free-  born  children  of  poor  parents ;  a 
circumstance  which  he  does  not  forget  to  mention 
in  his  letters,  and  the  same  thing  is  confirmed  by 
an  inscription  still  extant.'*'  Antoninus  Pius  made 
a  similar  establishment  for  poor  girls,  which  after 
his  consort  were  called  puella  FaustinianiB.^  The 
emperor  Antoninus  Philosophus  did  the  same  thing; 
and  from  the  name  of  the  empress  the  girls  were 
called  Faustinianay  but  by  way  of  distinction  nova 
puclUe  Faustiniance.X  Alexander  Severus  formed 
an  institution  for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls, 
whom  he  caused  tQ  be  named  from  his  mother 
mammaani  and  mammaance.^ 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  establish- 
ments were  managed,  we  are  entirely  ignorant.  It 
is  known  only,  that  in  each  of  the  provinces  into 
which  Italy  was  divided,  there  was  a  public  func- 
tionary of  some  rank,  with  the  title  procurator  ad 
alimentay  to  whom,  in  all  probability,  the  inspection 
of  them  was  intrusted.  That  this  was  an  honour- 
able office  is  proved  by  the  information  which  pro- 
fessor Hegewisch  has  quoted.  It  was  held  by  the 
emperor  Pertinax  when  a  young  man,  in  the  towns 

•  Plin.  Epist.  u^,  10,  p.  30 :  and  vii.  18,  p.  515.  Gruteri  Inscript. 
p.  Mxxviii.  n*  5. 
t  Capitolin,  cap.  8. 
X  Capitolin.  cap.  26. 
§  Lamprid.  cap.  67- 

VOL.  ly.  2  H 
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and  villages  Ort  the  Via  Ancilia,  and  in  his  old  age 
at  Rt)me  ksdf.*  It  was  held  also  by  Didius  Ju^ 
Kanus  before  he  became  emperor,  after  he  had  been 
pra5tor  and  consul,  that  is,  enjoyed  the  highest  of- 
fices next  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  after  he  had 
been  governor  of  Germany.f  On  ancient  monu-* 
ments  erected  to  the  memory  of  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, by  their  children,  relations,  or  friends,  it  is 
mentioned,  that,  besides  filling  other  places  of  ho- 
nour, they  had  been  procuratores  ad  alimenta  in  - 
certain  districts  there  named  .j: 

These  are  the  oldest  instances,  with  wtich  I  am 
at  present  acquainted,  of  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  poor  children  and  orphans.  Orphan  houses, 
properly  so  called,  in  which  the  children  were  edu- 
cated together,  I  find  mentioned  for  the  first  time, 
trader  the  name  of  orphanotrophium^  in  the  laws  of 
the  emperor  Justinian,  At  later  periods  they 
occur  frequently  in  the  decrees  of  the  different 
councils,  such  as  that  of  Chalcedon  in  the  fifth 
century^  At  the  court  of  Byzantium  the  office 
of  inspector  of  orphans,  orphanotrophiy  was  so 
honourable  and  important,  that  it  was  filled  by  a 
brother  of  the  emperor  Michael  IV  (Paphlago) 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.||     But 

•  iElian.  Spartian.  cap.  1,  p.  574. 
f  Capitolin.  cap  2,  p.  532  ;  and  cap.  4,  p.  537. 
J  Gruteri  Inscription,  ccccxli.  I;  and  cccclviii.  7. 
§  Canon  viii.  Chalced.  in  Balsamonis  Collectio.  p!332. 
II  Zonaras  in  the  Life  of  that  Emperor.  Ilislor,  Jugustu.    Lug- 
duni  1594,  8vo.  iv.  p.  798. 
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under  the  latter  emperors  this  place  was  entirely 
suppressed.'* 

At  present,  orphan  houses  have  been  abolished 
sifice  it  has  been  shown,  by  many  years'  experience, 
that  the  children  cannot  be  educated  in  them 
healthy  and  at  a  sufficiently  cheap  rate»  ThQ 
children  are  placed  out  to  be  boarded  and  edq-r 
qated  by  individuals,  under  the  inspection  of  those 
who  manage  every  thing  relating  to  the  poor. 


INFIRMARIES.    HOSPITALS  FOR  INVA- 
LIDS.   FIELD  LAZARETTOS. 

By  the  preceding  article  I  am  induced  to  give 
some  information  in  regard  to  the  history  of  infir- 
maries. To  offer  any  thing  complete  on  this  sub- 
ject, it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  also  into  the 
history  of  inns  established  for  the  use  of  pilgrims 
and  strangers,  which  in  general  were  combined 
with  them,  and  likewise  into  that  of  the  different 
orders  instituted  for  the  like  purpose,  and  of  ta- 
verns which  arose  at  a  later  period. 

It  is  certain  that  ancient  Rome,  though  a  mag- 
nificent city,  had  no  houses  into  which  sick  persons 

♦  CodimiSj  who  lived  in  the  15th  century,  says :  o^<p(xvoTpo^of  ^v 

irtm^ffttcf.  Orphanotrophus  quidem  olim  curabat  et  observabat  erpfaa- 
nos,  nunc  vero  nullum  prorsus  ejus  oSiGium  est. 
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were  admitted  in  order  to  be  taken  care  of  and 
cured.  Diseased  people,  however,  were  carried 
to  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  but  for  a  very  dif- 
ferent purpose.  They  waited  there  for  a  cure,  as 
some  Christian  believers  still  do  in  churches  which 
contain  wonder-working  images ;  but  no  prepara- 
tions were  made  there  for  their,  accommodation. 
Those  numerous  benevolent  institutions  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  the  indigent,  and  the 
sick,  which  do  so  much  honour  to  modern  times, 
were  first  introduced  by  Christianity. 

Bodin,*  who  could  not  deny  this  service,  endea- 
voured to  lessen  it,  by  asserting  that,  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  freedom  was  given  to  many 
slaves,  who  possessed  nothing  else;  and  who,  having 
learned  no  trade  or  Handicraft  by  which  they  could 
gain  a  living,  became  so  burdensome  to  the  state, 
that  the  clergy  were  obliged  to  devise  some  means 
to  remove  from  the  public  view,  and  to  provide 
with  the  necessary  support,  these  unfortunate  be- 
ings, abandoned  by  all  mankind,  whose  increasing 
number  was  asserted  by  unbelievers  to  be  an  effect 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  this  representation,  however,  there  is  some 
truth.  It  indeed  cannot  be  denied  that  our  religion, 
as  it  requires  humanity  and  compassion,  though 
the  intolerance  it  occasions  converts  the  severest 
cruelties  into  good    works,  procures  to   beggars 

*  J.  Bodini  de  republica  libri  vi.  lib.  1^  cap.  5,  according  to  the 
Franckfort  edition  1594,  8vo.  p.6l. 
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more  indulgence  and  respect  than  they  in  general 
deserve,  and  thereby  causes  a  continual  increase 
of  their  number.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
Bodin,  notwithstanding  his  acuteness  and  great 
learning,  often  suffers  himself  to  be  led  away  by 
the  effects  of  his  innate  Jewish  hatred  to  the 
Christians ;  and  he  readily  embraces  every  oppor- 
tunityof  exalting  his  paternal  religion,  the  Jewish, 
and  depreciating  the  Christian,  by  which  he  ob- 
tained riches  and  honour. 

The  enemies  of  Christianity,  however,  during 
the  first  years  of  our  sera,  could  not  but  observe 
the  numerous  means  for  alleviating  human  mis^ 
fortunes  which  were  introduced  by  the  new  re- 
ligion. It  was  galling  to  the  emperor  Julian  to 
acknowledge  this  superiority ;  and  in  order  to  ba- 
nish it,  he  caused  his  priests  to  provide  for  the 
poor,  and  to  establish  for  them  inns  {Xenodochia\ 
into  which  they  could  be  received ;  and  he  assigned 
to  them  the  funds  necessary  for  that  purpose. 
Into  these  were  admitted  not  only  persons  of  his 
^wn  religion  but  of  every  other,  in  imitation  of 
the  Christians,  who,  besides  supporting  their  own 
poor,  maintained  those  of  the  pagans  also.  How 
much  he  interested  himself  to  weaken  this  mean, 
by  which  the  impious  Galilaeans*  procured  re- 
spect, love,  and  attachment,  may  be  seen  by  an 
oration  wherein  he  inculcated  the  Christian  mo- 
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rality  as  his  own.*  This  imitation  of  the  new 
religion,  which  contributed  more  perhaps  to  re- 
commend it  than  to  bring  it  into  discredit,  is 
ridiculed  by  Gregory  Nazianzenus  in  his  third 
oration. 

The  care  of  providing  the  necessary  assistance 
to  those  sick  persons  who  can  expect  no  help  and 
attention  from  individuals,  belongs  to  the  police ; 
and  because  this  forms  a  part  of  government^ 
rulers  and  sovereigns  ought,  at  all  times>  to  hav^ 
made  the  establishments  requisite  for  that  purpose. 
But  in  the  oldest  periods,  as  appears,  they  had  too 
much  to  do  in  administering  justice,  and  securing 
the  state  against  hostile  attacks,  to  be  able  to  attend 
to  the  necessary  police  establishments. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  clergy,  whose  fii-st  duty 
was  to  maintain  good  order,  discipline,  and  virtue, 
however  much  they  might  often  in  private  offend 
against  them  themselves,  endeavoured  to  supply 
this  want ;  and,  on  that  account,  among  the  decrees 
of  various  councils,  we  find  a  great  many  regu- 
lations which  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  em- 
ployed to  illustrate  the  history  of  police.  The 
establishment  of  the  first  houses  for  the  reception 
of  the  sick,  is  among  the  services  rendered  by  the 

•  The  imperial  order  has  been  preserved  by  Sozomenus  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History,  v.  l6,  edit.  Valesii,  Amstelod.  l6g6,  fol. 
p.  6iy,  where  more  information  on  this  subject,  worthy  of  attention, 
has  been  collected.  See  Juliani  Opera,  edit,  Spanhemii,  Lipsia 
1696,  fol.  p.  430,  and  Julianas  Oratton,  p.  305. 
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clergy;  and  to  mention  all  the  places  of  this  k|pd, 
either  founded  by  them  or  at  their  instigation, 
would  form  a  very  long  list.  The  first,  or  at  least; 
one  of  the  first  houses  for  the  reception  of  indi-^ 
gent  sick  was  that  built  at  Rome  by  Fabiula,  a 
Roman  lady,  the  friend  of  St.  Jerome,  consequently 
in  the  fifth  century.* 

When  pilgrimages  to  holy  places,  as  they  were 
galled,  and  often  from  very  distant  countries^ 
came  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  religion,  the 
number  of  these  houses  was  much  increased.  Ta- 
verns, in  which  pilgrims  could  procure  propei: 
care  and  attention  for  payment,  were  not  then  to 
be  found ;  and  most  people  travelled  without  mo- 
ney, in  the  full  confidence  of  meeting  with  grar 
tuitous  assistance.  When  the  clergy  wished  to 
maintain  and  increase  the  number  of  pilgrims, 
which  their  own  advaatage  induced  them  to  do,  it 
was  necessary  that  they  should  afibrd  them  every 
facility  of  travelling,  and  consequently  provide  for 
the  wants  of  indigent  pilgrims ;  and  it  was  im* 
possible  that  among  these  there  should  not  be 
some  sick,  especially  as  the  inconvenience,  fatigue, 
and  dangers  of  the  journey  were  much  increased  by 
many  things  injurious  to  the  health. 

But  as  the  principal  and  most  dangerous  pil- 
grimages were  made  to  Palestine,  which  is  situ- 

*  Primo  omnium  nosocomium,  id  est  languentium  villam  insti- 
luit,  ia  quoaegrotantes  colligeret  de  plateis,  ct  consumta  laiiguoribiis 
atque  inedia  niiserorum  membra  foverct.     Ilieron.  ep,  3Q* 
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ated  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Europe,  where  no 
countrymen^  and  not  even  Christians,  one  of  whose 
religious  duties  is  to  be  compassionate,  could  be 
expected,  institutions  for  the  reception  of  sound  as 
well  as  of  sick  pilgrims  were  erected  by  the  clergy 
at  a  very  early  period  on  the  road  thither,  and 
also  at  the  holy  places.  Thus  Jerome  built  an 
hospital  at  Bethlem;^  and  his  friend  Padla  caused 
several  to  be  erected  on  the  road  to  that  village, 
in  order  that  the  devout  idlers,  as  she  says,  might 
fare  better  than  the  mother  of  God^  who,  on  her 
necessary  journey  thither,  could  find  no  inn.f  In 
the  like  manner,  the  Scots  and  Irish  erected  hos« 
pitals  in  France  for  the  use  of  their  countrymen, 
who,  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  might  be  desir- 
ous of  passing  through  that  kingdom  J. 

But  hospitals  were  most  necessary  in  wild  and 
desert  parts,  where  human  habitations  were  not  to 
be  expected ;  and  particularly  in  woody,  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  on  the  banks  of  broad  rivers, 
where  travellers  were  stopped  for  the  want  of 
bridges,  and  collected  together  in  great  numbers. 
It  is  probable,  that  many  of  these  hospitals  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  villages  which  are  still  found 
in  such  situations. 

Pope  Adrian  I  recommended  to  the  notice  of 

•  Epist.  ad  Pamachium, 
+  Hieron.  Epitaph.  Paulae. 

1  Baronii  Annal.  ad  an.  845.  xxxvi.  cd.  Mansii.     Luc«  1743, 
torn.  xiv.  p.  325. 
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Charlemagne*  the  hospitals  built  in  the  Alps ;  and 
in  the  year  855,  the  emperor  Louis  II  caused  those 
situated  on  mountains  to  be  visited  and  repaired,  f 
The  ruins  of  many  of  these  edifices  still  exist. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  bro* 
therhoodd,  which  undertook  to  provide  for  the 
wants  of  sick  pilgrims,  were  formed  in  the  Holy 
Land ;  add  these  became  richer  and  more  numer- 
ous as  the  crusades  increased.  It  was  not  un* 
common  for  opulent  persons,  when  dying,  to  be- 
queathe their  property  to  establishments  in  which 
they  had  found  consolation  and  relief;  and  very 
often  those  who  had  experienced  a  cure  gave  their 
money  and  effects,  or  a  considerable  part  of  themi 
to  some  brotherhood,  either  in  consequence  of  a 
vow,  or  in  order  to  show  their  gratitude.  On  this 
account  the  hospitals  in  Palestine  could  be  con* 
structed  on  a  larger  scale^  and  provided  with  better 
accommodations,  than  any  before  seen  in  Europe. 
They  were  therefore  considered  as  models;  and 
princes  and  rich  persdns,  on  returning  safe  from 
their  pilgrimages,  caused  similar  ones  to  be  esta* 
blished  in  their  own  countries.  Many  princes 
even  brought  with  them  to  Europe  members  of 
these  brotherhoods,  which  in  the  course  of  time 
were  converted   into  orders  of  knighthood,  that 

*  Epist.  74,  codicis  Carolin.  Muratori  antiquitat.  JtaL  med'  4Bvi^ 
iii.  p.  681. 

t  Capitulare  ad  an.  865.  in  Muratori  rerum  Italic,  ii.  1 ;  and 
Aniiquitat,  liaL  tned.  avi,  iii.  p.  681. 
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tbey  might  employ  them  in  the  erection  of  hos- 
pitals. Instances  of  this  circutnsti^pce  have  beqn 
given  by  Mohsen,  in  his  History  of  the  Sciences 
in  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,*  and  these  might  be 
easily  increased.  Li  the  same  auUior  may  be 
seen  an  account  of  the  establishment  Of  houses 
for  the  reception  of  persons  afflicted  with  cutane- 
ous disorders^  and  of  their  con\p«rsion  intq  pestr 
houses.  I  shall  here  only  remark,  that  these  inna 
and  hospitals  contributed,  in  no  spaall  degree^  to 
facilitate  the  travelling  of  mercantile  people,  who, 
in  the  infancy  of  trade,  when  the  roads  were  in-r 
secure  and  no  means  of  conveyance  establishedi 
Ifcre  obliged  to  accompany  their  mercbfindise 
themselves. 

The  assertion  of  Muratori,  however,  that  the 
oklest  hospitals  were  not  properly  established  for 
sick  travellers,  but  rather  for  the  sound,  is  un*^ 
doubtedly  true;  and  it  appears  that  hospitals, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  (he  word  at  present^ 
that  is,  such  as  were  destined  for  tlie  sick  alone, 
were  not  introduced  before  the  eleventh  century. 
The  above  author  quotes  f  from  the  life  of  St. 
Lanfranc,  who  was  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in 
the  year  1070,  that  he  caused  an  hospital  to  be 
built  there,  and  fitted  up  in  such  a  manner,  that 
one  part  of  it  was  destined  for  sick  men,  and  the 

*  Geschichte  der  Wissenschaften  in  der  M.  Brandenburg.  Berlin 
i781,4to.  p.  271. 
t  Antlquitat.  1.  c.  p.  593. 
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other  for  sick  women.  It  is  probable,  or  rather 
almost  certain,  that  this  prelate  formed  the  insti* 
tution  here  mentioned  after  the  model  of  tbosi^ 
which  he  had  seen  in  his  native  country,  Italy. 
After  this  period  similar  establishments  for  the  sick 
are  mentioned  in  various  other  parts. 

The  first  hospitals,  at  least  in  general,  wero 
bnilt  close  to  cathedrals  or  monasteries ;  and  the 
bishops  themselves  had  the  inspection  of  them  { 
but  afterwards,  either  for  the  greater  convenience 
or  the  want  of  leisure,  when  their  occupations  in*^ 
creased,  they  committed  this  charge  to  the  deacoQSi 
In  the  course  of  time,  when  houses  for  the  sick 
were  erected  by  laymen,  and  entirely  separati 
from  monasteries,  the  bishops  asserted  their  right; 
often  confirmed  to  them  by  imperial  as  well  at 
pontifical  laws,  of  visiting  these  institutions.  Wt 
find,  however,  that  in  latter  times  they  were  dci- 
prived  of  this  privilege  by  princes  and  sovereigns, 
either  because  they  wished  to  omit  no  opportunity 
of  lessening  the  power  of  the  clergy,  or  because 
the  latter  had  given  reason  to  suspect  that  the  in- 
comes destined  for  the .  use  of  the  hospitals  were 
not  always  applied  to  the  intended  purpose.  ][q- 
stances  are  found  also,  where,  by  the  letters  of 
foundation,  the  whole  management  is  consigned 
to  the  sovereign  or  the  heirs  of  the  founder,* 
These  institutions,  however,  have  the  appearance 

•  See  the  proofs  ad/Juced  in  the  Teutschen  Ena/chpcedie,  xvi. 
p.  157. 
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of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  still  retain  in 
many  cases  similar  privileges.  As  such  tliey  are 
free  from  all  taxes,  are  spared  as  much  as  pos- 
sible  in  war,  and  enjoy  the  same  rank  as  churches. 

Of  the  internal  economy  of  the  oldest  houses 
for  the  reception  of  the  sick,  no  information,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  found.  It  is  not  even  known  whe- 
ther physicians  and  surgeons  belonged  to  them, 
nor  in  what  manner  they  were  supplied  with  medi- 
cines. Apothecary  shops  were  not  then  established ; 
and  those  found  in  hospitals,  at  present,  are  but 
of  modern  existence. 

In  the  hospitals  at  Jerusalem  the  knights  and 
brothers  attended  the  sick  themselves,  bound  up 
their  wounds,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  Grecian  be- 
roes,  Hercules,  Achilles,  and  others,  acted  as  their 
physicians.  Thus  we  find  in  Amadis,  and  other 
books  of  knight-errantry  written  in  the  middle 
ages,  how  much  the  knights  exerted  themselves  to 
obtain  the  best  balsamic  mixtures,  and  that,  in 
general,  they  dressed  each  other's  wounds.  Moh- 
sen,*  from  whom  I  have  borrowed  this  informa- 
tion^ remarks,  that  the  well-known  bourne  de  com- 
mendeur  is  one  of  the  oldest  compositions  of  this 
kind,  belonging  to  the  times  of  knighthood. 

Profound  or  extensive  knowledge  of  medicine 
could  not  be  expected  among  these  knights,  were 
we  even  unacquainted  with  the  account  given  of 
their  skill  by  Guy  de  Chauliac.     This  author,  who 

*  Greschichte  der  Wissenchafteii  in  der  M.  Brandenb.  p.  S74. 
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wrote  his  book  on  the  healing  of  wounds  in  the 
year  1363,  mentions  the  different  medical  sects, 
and  among  these,  names  the  German  knights  aa 
the  fourth  sect,  who,  he  says,  cured  wounds  by  ex- 
orcism, beverages,  oil,  wool,  and  cabbage-leaves, 
and  trusted  to  the  belief  that  God  had  conferred 
a  supernatural  power  upon  words,  plants,  and 
stones.* 

The  oldest  mention  of  physicians  and  surgeons, 
established  in  houses  for  the  sick  belonging  to  the 
order  of  Templars,  found  by  Mohsen,  was  under 
the  government  of  John  de  Lastic,  who,  in  1437, 
undertook  the  of&ce  of  grand^master,  and  defined 
very  exactly  the  duty  of  physician  and  surgeon,  "^ 

*  Mohsen  quotes  this  passage,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  had  the 
book  itself.  I  shall  therefore  give  it  verbatim  from  the  copy  in  my 
possession.  The  title  runs  thus:  La  grande  chirurgie  de  M,  Guy 
de  Chauiiac,  medecin  tres-fameux  de  runiversili  de  Montpelier-^ 
Reitituee  par  M,  Laurens  Jouheri,  A  Rouen  l641,  8vo.  The 
words  stand  in  the  chapitre  singulier,  p.  1 1 :  Le  4  sexte  (secte)  est 
tie  tous  les  gensdarmes,  ou  chevaliers  Theutoniques,  etautreasuivan$ 
la  guerre ;  lesquels  avec  coniurations  et  breuvages,  huile,  laine^  et 
feuilles  de  choux^  pensent  (pansent)  toutes  playes,  se  fondans  sur  ceU 
que  Dieu  a  mis  sa  vertu  aux  parolles,  aux  herbes,  et  anx  pierres. 

*f  As  every  edition  of  the  sWitutes  of  this  order  are  scarce,  I  shall, 
here  give  a  brief  account  of  that  which  I  have  now  before  me,  from 
the  library  of  our  university.  1 .  Nova  Statuforum  ordinis  S.  Joannis 
Hiei'osolymitani  ec/i/io  -  -  -  Madriti  l.')/?,  consisting,  besides  the 
index,  of  140  leaves,  small  folip.  2.  Privilegia  ordinh  S.  Jo,  Hie' 
rosoL  forming  204  pages  in  small  folio,  without  the  index,  before 
whi<:h  stands  Romae  1588.  3.  Staizita  hospi talis,  withoat  place  ov 
date,  but  making  also  204  pages,  small  folio,  and  seems  to  be  merely 
another  impression :  each  copy,  however,  has  many  things  which 
in  tirie  other  are  wanting.    4,  Histoire  de  Malihe  avec  les  sfatuts  et 
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It,  however,  appears  to  me,  as  it  does  to  Mohsen, 
(hat  the  hospitals  had  regular  and  learned  pby- 
^ians  at  a  period  much  earlier. 
'  But,  as  long  as  this  was  not  the  case,  they  could 
%&otd  no  instruction  to  young  physicians  in  the 
theory  or  practice  of  their  art,  like  our  hospitals 
tl  present.  We,  however,  find  a  very  singular  nc^ 
count  in  regard  to  Persia,  where  it  is  said  that 
some  Nestorian  priests  had  an  hospital  adjacent 
to  their  monastery,  together  with  an  institute  or 
school  for  young  physicians,  who  under  certain 
prescribed  rules  were  allowed  to  visit  the  sick. 
This  establishment  was  in  a  town  called  Gandisa^ 
pora,  or,  as  professor  Sprengel  writes  it,  Dschandi- 
sabor,  the  medical  school  of  which  is  not  unfre- 
quently  mentioned  after  the  seventh  century.  The 
pupils  who  were  desirous  of  attending  the  hospital 
for  their  improvement,  were  first  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  a  trial,  and  to  read  the  psalms  of  David 
and  the  New  Testament.  Many  of  those  who 
had  here  studied  medicine  attained  to  high  eccle- 
siastical dignity,  which  is  the  more  surprising  as 
the  rest  of  the  Nestorian  schools  in  the  East  pay 
attention  only  to  theology,  and  prohibit  the  young 
clergy  entirely  from  studying  medicine.* 

les  ordonnances  de  tordre,  Paris  l643,  fol.  5.  Codice  del  s<tcro 
ndlitart  ordine  Gerosolimitano,  In  Malta  1782,  foL  The  words 
relating  to  this  subject  may  be  found  in  Titulo  quarto  de  HospUalu 
tate,  xi  et  xii. 

*  The  proofs  of  this  singular  account  may  be  seen  in  Ass4maft{ 
Bihliolheca  orientalis,  tomi  tii.  p.  t,  pag.  gmxl.    The  first  person 
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'  Mad-houses,  or  houses  for  the  reception  and 
cure  of  insane  persons^  seem  also  to  have  been 
first  established  in  the  East.  Zimmermaa  says 
that)  so  early  as  the  year  491  tiiere  was  a  house 
of  this  kind  at  Jerusalem,  the  chief  object  of  which 
was  to  take  care  of  such  monks  as  became  insane 
in  the  monasteries,  or  such  hermits  as  were  visited 
by  the  same  affliction  in  the  deserts ;  but,  as  usual, 
he  has  given  no  proofs.  *  In  the  twelfth  century, 
when  the  Jew,  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  was  in  Bag- 
dad, be  found  many  hospitals  having  nearly  sixty 
shops  or  dispensaries  belonging  to  them,  which 
distributed,  at  the  public  expense,  the  necessary 
medicines.  A  large  building  called  Dal  aime^ 
raphtan^  that  is,  the  House  of  Grace,  was  destined 
for  the  reception  of  those  who  lost  their  reason 
in  summen  They  were  kept  there  in  chains  till 
they  were  cured ;  and  every  month  this  house  was 
visited  by  magistrates,  who  examined  the  state  of 
the  patients  and  suffered  those  who  had  recovered 
their  reason  to  return  to  their  relations  or  friends.f 
To  those  police  establishments  which  form  the 

who  collected  and  illustrated  every  thing  relating  to  this  subject  was 
J.  H.  Schulz,  whose  dissertation  de  Gandisapora  Persarum  quondam 
academia  was  printed  in  Commentar.  Acad.  Scien.  Petropolii, 
torn.  xiii.  ad  an.  1741,  p.  437-  See  also  SprengePs  Geschichte  der 
Arzneykumtt  ii.  p.  255. 

*  Ueberdie  Einsanikeit.    Leipz.  1784,  ii.  p.  Il6. 

t  Itinerarium.  Lugduni  Bat.  1633,  8vo.  p.  69.  In  the  Helm- 
stadt  edition,  p.  65  ;  and  in  Baratier*s  translation,  Amst.  1734>  8vo. 
p.  145. 
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subject  of  this  article  belong  also  hospitals  for  inva- 
lids. Though  it  mav  be  true^  that  among  many  an- 
cient nations  the  soldiers^  as  sailors  in  some  priva* 
teers  at  present,  served  voluntarily  and  without  pay, 
in  the  hope  of  acquiring  by  plunder  a  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  the  expenses,  labour,  and  dangers  to 
which  they  were  exposed  in  war,  it  was,  at  any 
rate,  considered  as  a  general  duty  to  make  sucli 
provision  for  the  indigent,  and  also  for  those  be- 
come incapable  of  military  service,  when  they  had 
no  means  of  support,  that  they  might  not  be  a 
burthen  on  the  public.  If  any  one  should  be  so 
devoid  of  feeling  as  to  suppose  that  our  soldiers, 
after  enjoying  years  of  peace  without  much  waste 
of  their  bodily  powers  or  laborious  occupation, 
free  from  care,  amidst  every  necessary  of  life,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  rank  above  those  members  of  the 
state  from  which  they  were  taken,  ought  to  con- 
sider it  no  hardship  to  perform  military  service 
when  war  renders  it  necessary ;  it  still  remains  a 
duty  incumbent  on  the  government  to  provide  for 
soldiers  incapable  of  further  service,  who  are  desti- 
tute of  support;  and  besides,  political  prudence 
requires  it,  in  order  that  others  may  not  be  de- 
terred from  defending  their  native  country  or  sover 
reign,  but  rather  by  the  confident  hope  of  a  future 
provision  may  have  their  courage  arid  fidelity 
strengthened ;  which,  notwithstanding  the  strictest 
subordination,  and  though  fire-arms  require  less 
personal  bravery  than  bows  and  arrows,  is  stiil 
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indispensably  necessary.  This  truth  seems  to  have 
been  fully  acknowledged  in  the  oldest  periods.* 

-  Solon  deducted  something  from-,  the  pay  of  sol- 
diers, and  employed  it  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren whose  fathers  had  fallen  in  battle,  in  order 
that  others  might  be  encouraged  to  bravery.f 
Pisistratus,  following  this  example,  made  art  order 
that  those  who  had  lost  any  of  their  limbs  in  war 
should  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense. ;{; 
The  pensions  granted  do  not  seem  at  all  times  to 
have  been  equally  great,  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  even  modified  according  to  circumstances.^  * 
.  Gf  the  attention  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the 
care  of  their  invalids,  milites  causarii^  or  soldiers 
become  unfit  for  service,  either  by  wounds  or  old 
age,  many  instances  may  be  found,  some  of  which 
occur  in  the  Justinian  and  several  in  the  Theo- 
dosian   code.||     They   were   not   only   exempted 

'  *  Vulneratorum  magnam  haberi  curam  aequum  est.  Nam  si  ne- 
gligimus  eosj,  et  alios  in  pugna  rem  inteliigeoius  male  gestures^  et  qui 
"cura  ilia  consertari  possent  amittemus.  Mauncii  Stratagicum, 
p.  rSQ.  Upsaliae  1664^  Svo.'  The  same  thing  is  repeated  by  Leo  in 
his  Tactica,  cap.  20.  143.  p.  381. 

t  Diogen.  Laert.  lib.  i.  seg.  $5,  p.  34.  This  regulation  has  been 
praised  by  many.  Plato  in  Menexemo,  p.  627.  -^schines  Orat, 
contra  Ctesiphon.p.  2Q6,  ed.  Aureliae  Allobrog.  l607,  fol. 

J  Plutarch  us,  Vita  Solonis,  p.  96.  c.  Francof.  162O,  fol. 

I  Suidas,  V.  ahuvaroig  ed  Kusteri,  i.  p.  59.  Compare  Lysice  Oral. 
23>  contra  Pancleonem,  edit.  Taylori.  Cantabrig.  1740, 8vo.  p.  200  i 
and  in  the  annexed  translation  p.  179* 

n  Cod.  Theodos.  lib.  vii.  tit.  20.  8.  vol.  ii.  p.  440.  Brisssn  de 
verbor.  sig,  v.  Caussarius. 

VOL.  IV.  ^  I 
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f^TOtn  taxes,  but  frequently  obtained  lands  and 
cattle  as  vt^ell  as  money,  and  were  assigned  oTer, 
to  be  taken  care  of  by  rich  families  and  commu- 
nities.^ The  assertion,  however,  that  the  Romais^ 
had  particular  houses  for  invalids,  in  which  soldiers 
worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  war  w^e  taken  car». 
of,  and  that  the  taberna  meritoria  was  a  house  of 
this  kind,  is  one  of  the  many  errors  of  Peter  von 
Andio,  canon  of  Ck>Imer,  who  is  entitled  to  the 
merit  of  having  written  in  the  fifteentii  century^ 
and  with  a  great  deal  of  freedom,  the  first  work  oa 
the  German  public  law.f 

How  such  an  idea  could  be  conceived  by  this 
author  I  do  not  know;  fov  the  following  is  the 
only  account  of  the  taberna  meritoria  to  be  £rand 
among  the  ancients.  In  the  first  place  we  are 
told  by  Valerius  Maximus,:]:  t^at  a  traveller  was 

*  Livius,  ii.  47^  p.  458.  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  Iv.  23,  p.  703.  Sueion. 
vita  JuL  Casar.  cap.  38.  To  this  subject  belong  many  passives  In 
the  Auct(fir,  ret  c^ar,  p.  15,  l6,  17>  2Q5,  ed.  Amstelod.  I674,  4to. 
More  may  be  found  in  J.  P.  Ludewig  diss,  bisioria  juris  vale* 
tudinarii  miliium  emeritorum,  in  Opttsc,  misceH.  Hales  17S0«<£aL  ii. 
p.  263.  Ludewig  wished  to  praise  his  sovereign  for  erectuig  an  hos- 
pital for  invalids^  and  wastes  a  great  deal  of  learning  td  prov«  that 
the  king  did  what  others  had  done  before  him. 

f  De  Imperio  Romano,  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.  p.  121.  Ax^ntor.  1612; 
4to.  See  Putter's  Litter atur  des  Teutscken  Slaatsrechls,  i.  p.  77. 
Paupei-es  milites  remissi,  qui  amplius  belligerare  non  poterant, 
Romae  in  tabernam  meritoriam  recipiebantur,  ifbi  milites  ob  mt- 
ritom  'vitae  stipendium  »re  pubKco  reciptebant.  In  ^a  et  tempoie* 
natalis  Christi  fons  olei  larglssimo  rivo  per  totmn  ffiem  manare 
eofpit  in  loco,  ubi  nunc  tempkni  S.  Mavi®  Ccani  Tibcrim  situmest. 

t  Lib.  i.  cap.  7.  ext.  10. 
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iWurdeiried  iji  (me  of  tbem  in  which  h^  lodged. 
Judging  froih  this  ciFCutnstance)  the  taberna  me- 
ritQrm  )9.ppear9  to  haye  heieo  a  public  tavern  or 
iinn,  whi^h  ini^Mfig  writer9  on  junspru()ence  seem 
A^WfLy^  tf>  bavie  ^of^ed."^  In  the  next  place  £u- 
i5$l>i<l9}  who  died  in  the  year  340,  relates,  j)ot  in 
fais  E^oel^jAstic^l  Histpry,  as  commonly  quoted, 
kvLt  m  few  Chronicon,!  and  gnder  the  second  or 
tbird  yc^ar  of  tjbbe  rieign  of  Augmstus,  that  an  oil 
I$j9u/^  from  the  Qarjth  m  a  taberna  meritoria,  on 
tbe  other  side  of  the  Tih^r,  and  continued  Sowing 
vitibout  interruption  th^e  whole  day ;  hut  I  cannot 
fe^  what  ration  this  pjl:^;a^npjEn(enon  Cjan  have  to 
.Jjesiua  C)^ri$i;.  IffL  the  thii*d  pl9<ce,  th^  swie  thing 
is  jreJirted  by  Ofp^ius,  J  wjip  lived  about  the  yewr 
^16 ;  but  h^  m^k^s  the  tim^  of  this  event  much 
inter,  ithftt  is  to  ^ay,  w  tbie  ye^u;  730  or  731  after 
Ijbe  buiidin^  of  tb«  city,  which  would  he  about 
tweoity  ye^rs  before  the  bifth  of  Christ.  Never- 
theless, Mwtinus  Polonu?  ap.idj  in  the  thirteenth 
pefit^ry,  that  this  oil  ^pepred  at  the  birth  of 
Cbrist.4   Daeuasus  (Pope  Formosqs  ?  in  the  aioth 

•  Brisson  de  Verhor.  Signif.  v.  Meriiorius. 

+  This  writer  says,  p.  146:  E  taberna  meritoria  trans  Tiberim, 
oleum  terra  erupit^  fluxitque  toto  die  sine  intermissione,  significans 
Christi  gratiam  ex  gentibus. 

X  Hbtor.  lib.  vi.  cap.  20,  p.  563.  ed.  Colonia  1582,  Svo. 

5  This  I  learn  from  Pontac's  Observations  on  the  Chronicon  of 
£usebiu8^  p.  507,  in  the  principal  but  scarce  edition,  a  copy  of 
ipdiich  I  jbaiie  DOW  inoiy  possesBion,  Chronica  trium  illustrium  auc* 
torum,  Burdigalae  1604,  fol.  See  BihlUth,  par  Clement,  vili.  p.  179' 

S  IS 
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century)  added  that,  on  this  account.  Pope  Cal- 
listus  I,  so  early  as  the  third  century,  caused  a 
Christian  church  to  be  built  in  that  place;  and 
some  modern  writers  believe,  contreiry  to  the  as- 
sertion of  Platina,*  that  it  is  the  present  church 
of  St.  Mary  Transtiberina,  Maria  in  Trasteoere ; 
and  in  this  church  a  stone  is  still  shown  with  the 
inscription^ow^  olei.'\  To  render  the  building  of 
a  church  in  the  third  century  probable,  some  ifno- 
derns  have  conjectured  that  this  taberna  was  the 
cook's  shop  purchased  by  the  Christians  under 
the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  who  assigned  it  to 
them  with  the  observation  that  "it  was  better 
that  God  should  be  served  in  any  manner  in  that 
place,  than  that  tavern- keepers,  cooks,  or  perhaps 
the  ministers  of  voluptuousness,  popinarii^  should 
there  carry  on  their  occupations. J"  Our  writers 
on  historical  criticism  positively  deny  that  Cal- 
listus  I  built  a  church  at  Rome.§  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served also,  that  Donatiis,  who  died  in  1640,  con- 
fidently asserts  that  the  labema  meritoria  was  the 
house  where  the  people  of  Ravenna  lodged  when 
they  came  to  Rome  to  see  the  public  spectacles; 

*  Platina  de  vitis  Pontificum^  p.  48,  ia  the  edition  of  l664^  12mo. 
without  any  place  mentioned. 

t  Adlers  Beschreibung  der  Stadt  Rom.  Altona  17Sly4to.p.345. 
VolkmatCs  Nachrichlen  von  Italien,  ii.  p.  623.  « 

}  Ldmprid.  vita  Alex.  Severi,  cap.  49. 

§  Walch*s  £;ntwurf  einer  Histor.  der  P&bste.  Gotlingen  1758, 
8vo.  p.  57. 
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but  be  does  not  tell  us  wbence  be  derived  this  in- 
formation,* What  I  have  here  collected  in  re- 
gard to  the  iaberna  meritoria  may  serve  to  correct 
a  false  and  often  repeated  relation ;  but  all  I  can 
prove  from  it  is,  that  this  taberna  was  not  an  hos- 
pital for  invalids. 

Hardouin  also  was  of  opinion  that  there  were 
hospitals  for  invalids  at  Rome,  one  of  which  was 
built  by  Metellus,  the  son-in-law  of  Pompey ;  but 
for  proof  he  refers  only  to  a  coin  with  the  image 
of,  Metellus,  on  the  reverse  of  which  is  the  naked 
figure  of  a  roan  walking,  who  holds  in  his  right.- 
hand  the  palladium,  and  bears  on  his  left  shoulder 
a  naked  man,  with  the  inscription  on  the  face^ 
2/  Metellus  Pius.  From  this  Hardouin  infers 
that  Metellus  built  an  H6tel  des  Invalides  for  sick 
or  wounded  soldiers,  which  he  dedicated  to  Pallas, 
and  that  on  this  account  he  obtained  the  surname 
oipius.'^  It  is,  indeed,  remarkable  that  two  coins, 
having  the  same  reverse,  and  the  inscription />ie/^^, 
occur  in  Patin.  I  shall  leave  to  the  judgement  of 
the  critics  this  opinion  of  Hardouin ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  the  explanation  of  ambiguous  figures 
on  coins,  has  a  resemblance  to  the  far-fetched  de- 
rivations  of  etymologists.  Both  may  be  learned, 
ingenious,  and  probable ;  but  they  cannot  be  em- 
ployed alone  as  evidence,  except   to   add  more 

♦  Roma  vet.  ct  nova,  lib.  iii.  cap.  21.   ' 

t  See  Hardouin  8  Observation  on  Plin.  lib.  viii.  seg.  74.  p.  477  j 
iind  theiigure  of  the  coin,  plate  vii. 
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force  to  a  truth  already  proved.  Thes6  eoitti, 
perhaps,  ftllude  to  some  other  attentioil  ptdd  tO 
wounded  soldiers,  of  which  Metellas,  Herennias, 
and  Caesar  may  have  given  examples ;  and  the 
people  are  always  vtreak  enough  to  set  too  high  a 
value  on  every  mark  of  compassion  or  betteVoleiice 
exhibited  by  their  sovfereighs  at  dommandefs,  be- 
cause it  is  seldom  that  they  observi^  as  they  ought 
the  general  duties  intcumbeht  u^on  theiH. 

I  do  not  consider  it  a  ret)roach  to  the  lldiliandj 
notwithstanding  their  prdpensity  to  waf  and  rob- 
bery, that  they  had  no  hospitals  fbr  invalids ;  be- 
cause the  remark  already  made  in  regard  tti  eirpbaii 
houses,  is  applicable  also  to  them.  Magbi^cenl 
b4iildings,  fitted  up  at  great  expense,  a^ord  a 
proof  of  the  wealth  and  perhaps  the  liberality  df 
the  founder ;  but  there  can  be  tio  doubt  that  wilb 
the  Capital  employed,  a  greater  number  dt  ihValidii 
might  be  maintained,  add  id  a  tdander  mUch  tnoti 
beneficial  to  the  public;  that  is  to  say,  by  diaking 
such  arrangements  that  the  idvalids  eould  be  dis* 
tributed  throughout  the  country,  add  placed  odt  at 
board  and  lodgidg  for  a  certain  sum.  Id  this  ciase 
many  fatnilies  would  be  glad  to  receive  them,  boti) 
od  account  of  the  money,  and  because  theae  im 
valids  could  be  of  great  assistance  to  theol  id  their 
dodnestic  economy,  either  by  labouring  theitiselves 
or  overlooking  others.  People  may  praise  large 
and  expensive  hospitals  as  much  as  they  please ; 
but  the  sight  of  so  many  men  who  have  lost  their 
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health  or  limbs  in  war  is  but  a  melancholy  spec- 
tacle, and  gives  too  great  occasion  to  reflect  how 
'  much  mankind  suffer  from  the  avarice^  pride,  ahd 
revenge  of  sovereigns,  without  which  wars  would 
be  less  frequent. 

The  first  establishment  for  the  reception  of  in- 
valids which,  as  far  as  I  know  at  present,  occurs 
in  history,  is  that  formed  at  Constantinople  by  the 
emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.  A  complete  description  of  it 
may  be  found  in  the  history  of  that  prince,  written 
by  his  learned  daughter  Anna  Comnena,  who  says, 
that  the  emperor  caused  a  great  number  of  build- 
ings, standing  around  a  church  to  be  fitted  up  as  an 
hospital,  which  undoubtedly  was  never  exceeded 
in  size ;  though  other  historians  relate  that  Alexius 
only  revived  and  enlarged  in  an  ujicommon  degree 
an  old  institution.  It  was  indeed  called  the  or«- 
pban  hduse;  but  sick  and  indigent  persons  of  both 
sexes  and  of  every  age,  and,  as  the  female  his- 
torian expressly  says,  soldiers  dismissed  from  ser- 
vice, were  admitted  into  it,  and  provided  with  bed, 
board,  and  clothing.^    Though  the  emperor  se* 

*  AnnsB  Comnetiae  Alexiados  lib.  xv  |  according  to  the  Venice 
edition,  p.  383  ',  acoording  to  that  of  Paris^  p.  484.  The  authoress 
stty s  expressly^  that  the  name  op^awrpo^ttw  is  taken  only  a  parte  po* 
tiori,  as  it  is  known  that  at  later  periods  not  only  children  who  had 
lost  tiieir  parents^  but  others  also  who  were  entirely  or  in  part  edu- 
cated at  the  public  expense,  and  likewise  the  children  of  the  choir^ 
were  called  •p(p«wi.  See  Du  Cange,  Glossar.  Gnecit,  Peter  Possin 
makes  Anna  say>  that  soldiars  who  by  wounds^  sickness,  or  old  ag^. 
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cured  to  this  institution  several  sources  of  revenue, 
it  however  appears  not  to  have  long  existed ;  at  any 
rate,  in  the  time  of  George  Codinus,  that  is,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  high  office  of  director  or  ma- 
nager had  long  been  disused.* 
^  Of  the  hospitals  for  invalids  existing  at  present, 
the  oldest  and  largest  is  the  Hotel  des  Invalides 
at  Paris.  The  kings  of  France  enjoyed  from  the 
earliest  times  what  was  called  droit  d^oblaty  which 
consisted  in  the  power  of  sending  to  abbeys  and 
monasteries,  in  order  to  be  maintained,  officers 
and  soldiers  unfit  for  further  service,  and  particu- 
larly such  as  had  been  wounded.  Traces  of  tins 
practice  are  said  to  occur  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Great ;,  at  least  Seissel,  ia  the  life  of 
LoiiisXII,  relates,  that  there  was  an  old  tradition 
in  an  abbey  in  Lan^uedoc,  that  the  abbot  had 

had  become  unfit  for  service^  were  received  into  this  institution. 
But  she  states  only  in  a  brief  manner  that  the  house  received  tws 
tf^ocvouf  xai  afroffTpaTtvrwe,  that  is,  soldiers  discharged  from  service. 
I  have  seldom  met  with  a  more  unfaithful  translation  than  that 
given  by  the  before- mentioned  French  Jesuit  of  this  work,  which 
contains  such  a  variety  of  matter,  that  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that 
some  competent  person  would  give  a  complete  and  accurate  one  in 
a  new  edition.  The  emperor,  however,  was  accustomed  to  send 
orphans  to  the  monastericrs  to  be  educated  and  instructed;  but  with 
this  express  intimation,  that  they  were  not  to  be  treated  and  in- 
structed as  serfs,  but  as  the  children  of  freemen.  Ejrctrxtj^/c  ftn  &s 
douXoc,  oXX.*  ds  cX«vd<pa  av«y«iy  ^avroia;  veuhtag  a|«ouyT«;«  xeu  ra  Upm.  ixtoi- 

8cvovr«f  ypafifiaroi,  Anna  Comn.  p.  381.  I  quote  this  as  an  addition 
to  what  has  been  before  said  in  regard  to  the  state  of  orpha|i  houses. 

*  See  the  last  note  to  the  preceding  article. 
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been  punished  by  that  prince,-  because  he  would 
not  receive  the  soldiers  assigned  to  him.  It  may 
be  readily  conceived  how  unpleasant  these  guests  ■ 
must  have  been  to  the  clergy,  and  how  little  the 
ideas,  mode  of  living,  and  manners  of  these  two 
classes  would  accord  with  each  other.  The  com- 
plaints on  this  subject  had  become  so  great  under 
Henry  IV,  that  he,  at  length,  resolved  td  cause  all 
invalids  to  be  lodged  and  maintained  together  in 
a  palace  called  la  maison  royale  de  la  charite  Chre- 
tienne.  But  as  the  revenues  destined  for  the  sup- 
port of  this  establishment  were  not  sufficient,  it 
was  abolished  under  the  same  sovereign,  and  the 
invalids  were  again  distributed  among  the  abbeys 
and  convents.  In  the  course  of  time,  these  houses 
purchased  exemption  from  this  burthen,  by  giving 
an  annual  pension  to  their  guests ;  but  they  soon 
spent  their  money,  and  then  fell  into  a  state  of  the 
greatest  poverty.  On  this  account  Louis  XIII 
renewed  the  experiment  of  founding  an  hospital 
for  invalids,  which  through  the  want  of  money 
was  never  completed.  At  length  Louis  XIV,  in 
the  year  1670,  began  to  build  the  Hdtel  des  In- 
*calideSy  the  extravagant  magnificence  of  which  is 
rather  a  proof  and  monument  of  the  profusion  and 
pride  of  that  sovereign,  than  of  his  care  for  meri-. 
torious  soldiers.* 

*  There  are  two  expensive  and  scarce  descriptions  of  this  palace^ 
both  of  which  1  have  now  before  me  from  the  library  of  oar  univer- 
sity.    Description  generale  de  rH6tel  royal  des  Invalides-^Avec  les 
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In  the  same  year,  1670|  the  hospital  for  soldiers 
at  Chelsea  was  founded  in  England  by  James  II, 
and  completed  by  William  IIL  But  far  larger 
and  more  magnificent  is  the  hospital  for  seamen 
at  Greenwich,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Queen 
Mary,  the  consort  of  King  William.  The  build- 
ing, determined  on  in  the  year  I694,  was  begun 
in  1695,  and  from  time  to  time  enlarged  and  beau* 
tified.*  As  France  was  the  first  country  in  Eu- 
rope that  maintained  a  standing  army  of  national 
troops,  it  had  therefore  first  occasion  to  make 
provision  for  its  native  soldiers  when  disabled  by 
service.  As  long  as  military  men  consisted  chiefly 
of  foreigners,  who  served  during  a  certain  period 
for  pay  and  plunder,  sovereigns  believed  that  when 
a  war  was  ended,  they  were  no  further  indebted 
to  these  aliens ;  they  consequently  sufiered  them 
to  retire  wherever  they  thought  proper,  and  gave 
themselves  no  further  trouble  respecting  them. 

In 'the  last,  place,  I  shall  here  consider  the 
question.  Since  what  time  have  regular  surgeons 
been  appointed   to  armies  ?  and  lay  before   the 

plans, prqfils,  et  Elevations  deses faces,  coupes,  et  appariemens,  Paris 
1683^  fol.  with  many  large  engravings.  But  the  following  is  much 
more  elegant:  Bistoire  de  VHdtel  royal  des  Invalides.  Par  Jean 
Joseph  Granei,  avocat  en  Parlement*  Enrichie  d*estampes  repre* 
seniant  les plans,  coupes,  et  Elevations  geometrales  de  ce  grand  edifice. 
Dessinies  et  gravies  par  le  S*  Cochin.  Paris  1736,  fol.  with  103  ex- 
ceUent  engravings. 

*  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Seaman  at 
Greenwich.    London  1789»  4to.  with  some  beautiful  plates. 
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reader  the  little  t  have  been  able  to  collect  to- 
wards answering  it.  In  the  Trojan  war  they 
were  indeed  not  known.  At  that  period  many 
of  the  principal  heroes  bad  acquired  dontie  know^^* 
ledge  of  surgery,  and,  like  the  knights  in  the  time 
df  the  crusades,  Undertook  the  office  of  assisting 
and  curing  the  wounded.*  Such  persons  in  ar- 
mies were  particularly  honoured,  and  considered 
to  be  of  great  value,  as  ftppcariS  from  what  Ido- 
ifieneus,  speaking  of  Machaon,  says : 

Itjt'ios  yoL§  avtj^  'ffoWwy  avfa^iog  aXAwy. 
Medicus  vir  multis  aequiparandus  aliis.f 

Yet  the  instance  of  Machaon  shows  how  little  care 
was  then  taken  of  the  wounded ;  for  Virgil  makes 
him  even,  whose  assistance  must  every  inoment 
have  been  necessary,  to  mount  into  the  wooden 
horse,  and  he  was  the  first  who  came  out  of  it.  J 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  armies  in  Homer, 
and  till  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  the 
invention  of  gunpowder,  had  in  every  battle  but 
few  wounded,  and  always  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion of  killed  than  in  modern  times.  Hostile 
bands  stood  nearer  to  each  other;  all  came  to  close 
action;  prisoners  were  not  exchanged,  but  made 
slaves,  and  among  the  Romans  sold  to  the  infa* 

•  fevetl  Alfexandfer  the  Great  tkftdfettook  this  offite,  as  Plutarch 
expressly  says  in  his  life.  Plutarchi  Opera,  Francof.  1620,  fol.  L 
p.  668. 

t  Iliad,  xi.  514. 

J  ^neid.  ii.  263. 
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iQOus  Siibools  for  gladiptors.  Wounded  prisoners 
were  a  burthen  to  the  victorious  party ;  such  as 
eould  not  escape  defended  tliemselves  to  the  last, 
and  were  put  to  death  by  the  conquerors. 

In  Achilles  Tatius,*  who  seems  to  have  lived  in 
the  third  century  of  the  Christian  sera,  I  find  that 
an  army-physician,  exerckus  medicm^'\  was  called 
in  to  a  sick  person ;  and  one  might  almost  believe 
tliat  a  regular  physician  appointed  to  attend  an 
army  is  here  meant,  especially  as  Saumaise, 
on  this  passage,  says  that  each  cohort  had  in  ge- 
neral a  physician^  and  therefore  the  appellations 
medicus  cohortis^  medicus  legionis^  were  found  in 
ancient  inscriptions.  I  will  not  venture  to  contra- 
dict so  great  a  man  on  a  subject  of  this  kind ;  but 
I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any 
further  instances  of  such  army-physicians. 

The  first  traces  of  field  hospitals,  or,  as  they  are 
commonly  called  at  present,  flying  hospitals,  oc- 
cur perhaps  in  the  East.  At  any  rate,  the  empe- 
ror Mauricius,  in  the  sixth  century,  had  along  with 
his  armies  ^eptt^^^i,  whose  duty  he  describes,  as  did 
also  the  emperor  Leo  VI,  in  the  ninth  century,  who 
has  copied  many  things  verbatim  from  the  work  of 
that  prince.  These  deputatiX  were  distributed  in  the 
armies  among  the  cavalry,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
off  those  wounded  in  battle.  On  this  account  they 

"  *  Achillis  Tatii  Ep«T«xa.  Lugd.Batav.  l640,  12mo.  p.24d9  6l7- 

+  In  the  original  6  tou  o-TparoTriSou  txrpaf* 
X  AwruTaroi,  StworaTOi,  SaiTsrocro/. 
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kad  on  the  left  side  of  the  saddle  two  stirrups,  in 
order  that  they  might  more  easily  take  up  >  the 
wounded  behind  them;*  and  for  every  person  thus 
^aved  they  obtained  a  certain  reward.  They  were 
obliged  also  to  carry  with  them  a  bottle  containing 
water,  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  those  who  might 
have  fainted  through  the  loss  of  blood.  Leo,  be- 
sides the  officers  necessary  for  each  band,  or  com- 
pany, f  of  a  regiment,  mentions  expressly  not  only 
the  dcputati^  but  also  physicians,  and  attendants 
on  the  sick. J 

It  has  been  already  remarked  by  Mohsen§  that, 
though  an  order  was  made  by  the  first  council  of 
.Ratisbon||  in  742,  that  every  commander  of  an 

*  See  the  second  volume  of  this  work,  p.  266. 

t  In  the  original  jSkvSsv  and  reey/ita. 

X  Mauricii  Ars  MiUtaris,  p.  29  and  62,  according  to  Scheffer'sedit. 
'Upsaliae  l664,  8vo.  Leonis  Tactica,  ed  Meursii,  Lugd.  Bat.  l6l2, 
4to.  lib.  iv.  6,  p.  35,  and  J  5,  p.  37,  lib.  xii.  51,  p.  Ug,  53,  p.  150, 
1 19,  p.  1 28.  In  the  first  passage  it  is  said  that,  besides  officers,  the 
following  persons  were  necessary :  i8«v5o(po/?o«,  ffotKirlyxrou,  ^yow  /Souxiva- 
T^e  f,  Repair svrcu,  txTpoi,  ol  xcu  SiToraTOi.  The  ^spoLvwrat  appear  to  me  to  have 
been  persons  who  attended  the  sick.  The  depuUUi,  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, as  Leo  says,-  p.  37,  were  called  trxpiimtr,  for  irxptfunsg,  in  that 
passage,  is  a  typographical  error.  To  this  subject  belongs,  in  parti* 
cular,  a  passage  in  the  Tactica  of  the  emperor  Leo,  p.  430,  n.  62, 63, 
where  it  is  recommended  that  medicines  both  for  the  healing  of 
wounds  and  the  curing  of  diseases  should  t>e  kept  in  readiness  in 
^rmies.^ 

§  Geschichte  der  Wissensch.  in  der  M.  Brandenb.  p.  288. 

II  Mohsen  means  the  convention  of  Ratisbon,  which  was  held  two 
▼ears  earlier  than  the  council  of  Franckfort,  and  which  .is  often 
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irmy  should  hnve  aloqg  with  him  two  b)sfaop4^« 
with  pri^tA  ajtid  chaplains,  and  that  every  colo* 
oel  should  be  atteoded  by  a  eonfestsor,  no  mea- 
tioa  is  to  be  found  oiibier  of  field  hospitals  or  army 
sargeoo9  beloogiog  to  the  first  Cbriatiaii  armies  ia 
the  writif)gs  of  the  middle  ages.  We  read,  how*- 
ev^r,  iu  the  work^  of  Paracelsus,  Thurueyaer,  Lob- 
tichi  aod  others,  that  they  were  present  at  battles 
and  sieges ;  but  it  can  be  proved  that  they  were 
not  appointed  as  army  surgeons,  but  served  merely 
as  soldiers. 

The  field  surgeons,  says  Mohseo,  who  occur  as 
accompanying  armies  in  the  beginning  of  the  6U 
jbeenth  century,  were  destined  rather  for  the  use  of 
the  commanders  and  principal  officers,  than  for  the 
service  of  the  field  hospital.  Their  number  was 
too  small  for  a  whole  army ;  and  as  they  were  au- 
thorised by  their  commission  to  receive  prisoners 
and  booty,  and,  like  the  knights,  w^re  obliged  to 
bring  with  them  archers,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
to  fight  was  a  part  of  their  duty  also. 

When  Henry  V  of  £n^nd  carried  on  war 
with  France  in  1415,  he  took  into  his  service  Ni- 
cholas Colnet,  as  field  surgeon,  for  a  year.*  He 
was  bound  to  carry  with  him  three   archers  on 

called  concilium  Carohmanni,    Such  an  order  is  certainly  to  be 
found  Mnong  iJbe  ideorees  of  that  assembly.  See  Semleri  Hist,  £ccles, 
$electa  capita.    Hahe  1769,  Svo.  ii.  p.  144. 
^  Rymvr'i3f«dcri,  T.  ir.  2,  p.  U^,  117. 
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horseback^  and  to  accompany  the  king  wherever 
he  went.    In  return  he  was  to  receive  yearly  forty 
marks,  or  pounds,  to  be  paid  ai  the  rate  of  tost 
m&xks,  every  quarter.  He  was  allowed  also  twelve 
pennies  per  day  as  subsistence  moaeyi  ajud  eachof 
his  archers  had  twenty  marks  a  year,  aiid  six  pea* 
nie^  daily  for  subsistence.     The  chief  army  sur^ 
geon,  Morstede,  was  engaged  with  fifteen  meni 
three  of  whom  were  to  be  archers,  ajnd  the  remain* 
ing  twelve  surgeons.   He  received  aJbo  ten  pounda 
quarterly  as  pay,  and  twelve  pennies  daily  for  sub* 
sistence.     His  archers  and  surgeons  wene  placed 
on  an  equal  footing;  each  was  to  receive  qoar* 
terly  five  pounds,  and  six  pennies  daily  as  6ub^1> 
aice.     Both  Coloet  and  Marstede  could  receive 
prisoners    and    plunder;    but    when    the    latter 
amounted  to  more  than  twenty  pounds  in  value, 
a  third  part  of  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  king. 
Both  these  head-men  got  a  quarter's  pay  ja  ad- 
vance; and  that  they  might  always  have  security 
for  the  next  quarter,  the  king  engaged  to  put  into 
their  hands,  by  way  of  pledge,  as  many  jewels  or 
other  articles  as  might  be  equivalent  to  one  quar- 
ter's pay  and  subsistence. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Harte,  in  his  Life  of  Gustavu^ 
Adolphus,  *  seems  to  believe  that  this  prince  first 
appointed  four  surgeons  to  each  regiment,  which 

♦  According  to  the  German  Translation,  Leipzig  1761,  4to.  ii. 
p.  viii. 
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h6  reduced  from  the  number  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand, first  to  1200,  and  afterwards  to  1008 ;  and 
he  is  of  opinion,  that  it  may  with  certainty  be  be- 
lieved that  the  imperial  troops  at  that  time  had 
no  surgeons,  because  Tilly  himself,  after  the  bat- 
tle at  Leipsic,  was  obliged  to  cause  his  wounds  to 
be  dressed  by  a  surgeon  established  at  Halle. 
He  adds,  in  a  note,  that  he  was  told  that  the  Aus- 
trians,  till  about  the  year  1718,  had  no  regimental 
surgeons  regularly  appointed.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  the  field  hospital  establish- 
mente  of  the  imperial  army,  till  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  were  on  a  very  bad  footing. 
Even  in  the  year  1718,  they  had  no  field  sur- 
geons ;  but  at  this  period  the  company  surgeons 
were  dismissed,  and  a  regimental  surgeon,  with 
six  assistants,  was  appointed  to  each  regiment ;  - 
-and  besides  the  field  medicine  chest,  surgical 
instruments  were  provided  at  the  emperor's  ex- 
pense.* 

The  establishment  of  field  hospitals  in  Germany 
is  certainly  much  older;  for  Fronsperger,  who 
wrote  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  does 
not  speak  of  field  surgeons,  army  surgeons,  and 
their  servants,  as  if  they  had  been  then  newly  iq- 

*  See  Hoyers  Geschichte  der  Kriegskunst,  Gottingen  1799>  Svo. 
ii.  p.  176^  the  author  of  which  refefs  to  C.  F.  von  Khevenhillers 
Observationspunkie  hey  dem  ihm  anverlraueten  Dragoner^Regimeni, 
Wien.  1734,  4to. 
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troduced ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  shows  that  the 
heed  of  them  had  been  generally  acknowledged 
long  before  that  period.*  According  to  his  state* 
ment)  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be 
along  with  the  commander-in-chief,  or  according 
to  the  modern  phrase,  the  general  staff,  a  field 
surgeon  in  chief,  a  doctor  who  had  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  field  surgeons,  the  barbers,  and  their 
servants,  whose  duty  was  to  drag  the  wounded 
from  the  heaps  of  slaip,  and  to  convey  them  to 
the  former.  He  was  obliged  to  keep  by  him 
instruments  atid  medicines,  and  at  each  mus^ 
tering  to  examine  the  instruments  and  apparatus 
of  the  field  surgeons.;  he  decided  also,  in  disputed 
cases,  how  much  soldiers  whose  wounds  had  been 
cured  ought  to  pay  to  the  field  surgecm.  During 
marches  he  was  bound  to,  remain  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Fronsperger  says  also,  that  there 
ought  to  be  with  the  artillery  a  field  surgeon  of 
arckelky,  and  with  each  company  a  particular  field 

*  The  title  of  the  book  is^  Kriegshuch,  ersier  TheiL  Fen  Kaiser^ 
Hchem  Kriegsrechten,  Malefiz  und  Schuldthandlen  -  -  -  -  durch 
Leonkari  Fronsperger,  Ander  TheiL  Von  Wagenhurgk  umb  die  Veld- 
leger.  The  author  calls  himself  a  citizen  of  Ulm^  and  provisioner 
to  his  imperial  majesty.  He  says^  in  a  notice  prefixed  to  the  second 
part,  which  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at  Franckfort,  1573,  that 
the  first  was  printed  there  in  1665,  by  George  Raben,  at  the  expense 
of  Sigismund  Feyrabends.  That  this  was  the  first  edition  is  proved 
also  by  the  date  of  the  first  part,  January  2,  1565.  Of  the  first  part 
I  possess  a  Franckfort  edition  of  1571,  folio.  The  passage  I  have 
quoted  is  found  here,  i.  p.  53  and  85.  There  is  no  edition  of  1555 
and  1557,  as  is  said  in  the  additions  to  Hoyers  Geschichte  dtr 
Kriegskunsi,  i.  p.  S5. 

VOL.  IV.  2  K 
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surgeon,  not  however  a  paltry  bearcl-scrap6r  {bdrU 
scherer),  but  a  regularly  instructed,  experienced, 
and  well-practised  man.  This  person  was  bound 
always  to  accompany,  with  able  servants,  the  en- 
sign, and  he  received  double  pay. 


TURF.* 
[Vol.  I.  p.  333.] 

ScAJLiGER  has  erred  f  no  less  than  Monconys, 
whose  account  was  doubted  by  Uffenbach.;};  Ac- 
cording to  the  first-mentioned  author,  turf  had  been 
used  in  the  Netherlands  only  about  three  hundred 
years  before  his  time,  and  he  adds  that  he  did  not 
know  that  this  kind  of  fuel  had  ever  beien  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients. 

Those,  however,  are  mistaken  also  who  believe 
that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Salic  laws  and  those 
of  the  Alemanni.  It  is  true  that  the  word  turpha 
occurs  in  the  former,  and  that  Wendelin  and  others 
have  declared  it  to  mean  turf;  but  the  assertion 

•  This  and  the  two  following  articles  are  Addenda  to  some  gL\ren 
in  the  first  and  second  volumes. 

f  Scaligerana,  ii.  p.  243 :  Je  ne  s^ache  aucuns  anciens^  qui  £usfe 
mention  de  tourbes.  I  must  here  observe,  in  regard  to  the  passage 
of  Antigonus,  quoted  by  me  p.  189,  that  we  ought  not  tb  refad  there» 
according  to  the  opinion  of  Meursius,  vwiixtp^mmf  but,  as  amended 
by  Bentley  rm  2up<nHw,  as  I  have  remarked  in  my  edition  of  Anti-- 
gonus  p.  S15* 

I  In  his  Reisen,  ^ii.  p.  263. 
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of  Eccard  that  it  signifies  a  village,  called  in  Ger- 
man dorf^  *  is  more  probable.  Still  less  can  the 
doubtful  word  curfodiy  in  the  laws  of  the  Ale- 
manoi,  be  supposed  to  allude  to  this  substance, 
though  we  are  assured  by  Lindenbrog  that  he 
found  in  a  manuscript,  in  its  stead,  the  term  zurb,'\ 
It  is  also  not  credible  that  turf  should  be  employed 
at  that  period,  as  wood  was  every  where  super- 
abundant. 

The  oldest  certain  account  of  turf  in  the  middle 
ages,  with  which  I  am  at  present  acquainted,  is 
that  pointed  out  by  Trotz,  J  who  says  that  it  occurs 
m  a  letter  of  donation  of  the  year  1113.  He  has 
given  the  words  in  the  Dutch  language,  as  if  they 
had  stood  so  in  the  original.  But  he  has  quoted 
his  authority  in  so  careless  a  manner,  that  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  conjecture  what  kind  of  book 
he  meant.     I  have,  however,  found  a  Latin  copy 

'^  Leges  Salicde  ed.  Eccardi.    Francof.  et  Lips.  1 720,  foL  p.  42. 

t  Oodex  legum  antiquarum  ex  bibliotheca  Lindenbrogii,  Francof. 
l6l3»  fol.  and  the  annexed  glossarium, 

J  C.  H.  Trotz  jus  agrarium  foederati  Belgii,  Franequerse  1761— 
1754,  3  vol.  4to.  ii.  p.  643 :  Seculo  minimum  xi  et  xii  publicis  in 
instrumentis  occurrunt  jam  pacta  de  Veenis  seu  murinis  apud  H.  van 
Ryn  Histori  vant  *t  Utr^htsche  Bisdom^  T.  i.  p.  689 :  ibi  vero  in  in- 
strumento  deanno  1113  abbas  Ludolfus  sibi  reservat :  de  veenen  om 
er  turven  uit  te  graaven.  Echter  hebben  wy  aan  onse  zusters 
voomoemd,  niet  uyt  eenig  recht,  maer  uyt  gunst^  een  gedeelte  van 
de  veenen  toegestaan^  om  er  turven,  die  zy  tot  haar  g^bruykt  van 
nooden  hadden,  nyt  te  graaven.  Fuit  itaque  iila  res  tunc  jam  in 
commercio  magnique  roomenti,  quia  sibi  hoc  jus  reservat,  usum 
tantum,  non  venditionem  turfarum  monialibus  concedens.  Fischer 
has  inserted  this  without  any  amendment  in  his  Geschichie  des 
Bandeh,  i.  p.  484. 
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of  the  letter  of  donation  in  a  work  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Professor  Reuss.*  An  abbot  Ludolph,  in 
the  year  1113,  permitted  a  nunnery  near  Utrecht 
to  dig  cespites  for  its  own  use  in  a  part  of  his  ven(B^ 
but  at  the  same  time  he  retained  the  property  of 
these  ven(B.  Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
vena  signifies  a  turf  bog,  and  cespites  turf.  The 
former  is  the  same  word  as  Fenne  or  Venne,  which 
occurs  in  the  old  Frisic,  and  the  present  Feenlf  of 
the  Dutch.  The  nuns  also  could  make  no  other 
use  of  the  turf  but  employ  it  as  fuel.  This  pas- 
sage, however,  proves  nothing ;  though  Trotz  says 
that  a  great  trade  was  carried  on  with  turf  in  the 
twelfth  century,  and  that  the  abbot  wished  to  inter- 
dict the  nuns  from  using  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  words  turba, 
turbo^  turba  adfocum^  turfa^  occur  for  turf,  in  the 
years  1190,  1 191,  1201,  and  1210;  as  is  proved 
by  the  instances  quoted  by  Dufresne.  Turbaria 
for  a  turf- moor  is  found  in  Matthew  Paris,  who 
died  in  1259;  Turbagium^  in  a  diploma  of  Philip 
the  Fair  in  the  year  1308,  signifies  the  right  of 
digging  turf,  bls  turbare  does  to  dig  up  turf.     The 

*  Sororibus  mansionem  coDcessimus  sub  hac  forma,  ut  yenas  ad 
cespites  fodiendos nobis  reservareinus.  Prsedictis  tamen  soro- 
ribus nostris  non  ex  aliquo  jure,  sed  de  gratia,  partem  de  venis  ad 
cespites  fodiendos  usibus  suis  necessarios  indulsimus  -  -  -  Hisioria 
episcopatuumfoederati  Belgiir-^per  H,  F.  V,  H,  Lugd.  Bat.  I719, 
2  vol.  fol.  i.  p.  130.  ' 

t  Wiarda  Altfrisisches  Wortcrbuch.  Aurich  1786,  Svo.  p.  127; 
where  it  is  conjectured,  not  without  probability,  that  the  name  Fin- 
land is  thence  derived.  Du  Fresne  Glossarium,  under  the  word 
Venna, 
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word  mor  also  is  found  in  a  document  of  the  year 
1246,  quoted  by  Dufresne;  who  however  has  not 
introduced  it  into  his  dictionary.*  It  seems  to  be 
the  same  as  mariscus  and  marescus,  Brito,  who 
lived  about  1223,  describing  the  productions  of 
Flanders,  says  :  Arida  glebafoco  siccis  incisa  ma- 
resets,  -j*  That  the  last  of  these  words  signifies  a 
turf- bog  is  proved  by  a  passage  of  Lambert,  who 
lived  at  Ardres  about  the  year  PiOO:  Quendam 
similiter  mariscum,  ut  aiunt,  proprium  perfodi 
fecit,  et  in  turbas  dissecari,  :j: 

I  now  know  on  what  is  founded  the  assertion 
of  Winsem  and  others,  that  the  practice  of  dig- 
ging turf  first  became  common  after  the  year 
1215.  Winsem  undoubtedly  obtained  the  in- 
formation which  I  have  quoted  in  the  first  volume, 
in  his  own  words,  from  Sibrand  Leo's  Vita  abba- 
turn  korti  diva  virginis  seu  Mariengard;^  but 
this  writer  died  in  1588,  and  can  by  no  means  be 

*  The  words  are^  Morum  dedit  dicius  comes  dicta  ecclesice  ad 
turfasfodiendas. 

t  Britoois  Aremorici  philippidos  lib.  ii.  v.  ]44>  ed.  fiarthii. 
Cygneae  l657,  4to.  p.  35. 

X  Lambertus  Ardensis,  p.  257* 
.  §  These  lives  are  inserted  in  the  new  edition  of  Anionii  Matthai 
veteris  avi  analecta,  printed  at  the  Hague  1738,  in  five  vol.  quarto, 
V.  p.  247.  The  words  of  this  biographer,  which  are  quoted  in 
Fischers  Geschichie  der  Handlung,  i.  p.  484,  as  occurring  in  a  diplo- 
ma of  the  year  ISOO,  are  as  follows :  Sylvani,  quorum  tunc  temporis 
summas  in  cespitum  fodinis  erant  divitiae,  lata  admodum  praedia  hujus 
viri  (abbatis  Syardi)  amore  ob-sanctitatis  opinionem  capti,  latissimos 
agros  in  Bachaleem  ultro  ipsi  ofTerunt. 
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adduced  as  an  evidence :  he  even  says  himself,  that 
turf-digging  in  1212  was  a  new  occupation. 

The  conjecture  that  the  Netherlanders,  who  in 
the  twelfth  century  established  themselves  as  colo- 
nists in  some  districts  of  Germany,  and  parti-* 
cularly  Lower  Saxony,  first  made  known  there  the 
preparation  and  use  of  this  kind  of  fuel,  is  impro- 
bable, or  at  any  rate  not  proved.*  It  is  impro- 
bable, because  the  Chauci,  the  oldest  inhabitants 
of  that  country,  burnt  turf  before  that  period. 

It  is  related  by  the  Icelanders  that  Einar,  Count 
or  Earl  of  Orkney  or  of  the  Orkney  islands,  dis- 
covered turf  there,  and  on  that  account  was  named 
Torffeinar.  He  was  the  son  of  Raugnwald,  or 
Rognwald,  earl  of  Moren,  Sued,  and  Nordmor  in 
Norway,  in  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Norwegian 
King  Harald,  commonly  called  Haarfager  or  P^/- 
cricomuSy  on  account  of  his  beautiful  hair,  f  He 
must  have  lived,  therefore,  in  the  middle  of  the 
ninth  century;  but  on  so  trifling  a  subject  I  shall 

*  I  find  quoted,  for  this  conjecture,  the  Dissertatfon,  Eetking  de 
Belgis  seculo  xii.  in  Gtrmaniam  advenis,  Gottingse^  1770>  p.  l62, 
l64.  But  nothing  farther  is  found  there  than  that  the  right  of  dig- 
ging turf  was,  in  all  probability,  confirmed  to  the  colonists.  This 
important  Dissertation  was  written  by  professor  Wundt  of  Heidel- 
berg. 

f  This  information  may  be  found  in  Crymogcea,  sivererum  Islandu 
carum  libri  iii.  per  Arngrimitm  Jonam  Islandutn,  Hamburgi, 
(1609,)  4to.  p.  60 :  IVw/cujus  inventor  perhibetur  in  Orcadibus  dux 
quidam  Orcadensis,  Einarus  Raugnvaldi  duels  Norvegici  de  Maere 
filius,  tempore  pulcricomi  Norveg,  regis,  qui  idcirco  Torfifeinarus 
dictus  est. 
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enter  no  farther  into  the  labyrinth  of  the  Islandic 
Saga. 

In  Sweden  turf  was  first  made  known  at  a  very 
modern  period  by  some  navigators  in  the  district 
of  Haliand  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Charles  XI  much  ' 
trouble  was  taken  to  introduce  it  as  fuel.  In  1672 
the  town  of  Laholm  obtained  an  exemption  from 
duty  for  the  turf  dug  up  in  the  lands  belonging  to 
it.* 

The  practice  of  charring  turf  is  much  older  in 
Germany  than  I  stated  it  to  be  in  the  first  volume 
of  this  work,  if  it  J)e  true  that  charred  turf  was  em- 
ployed about  th^  year  1560  at  the  Frey berg  smelt- 
ing bouses,  though  that  undertaking  was  not  at- 
tended with  success-t  At  the  Broken  the  first  ex- 
periments were  made  ifl  1744,  with  turf  which  had 
been  dug  up  several  years.  This  was  announced 
by  F.  C.  Briickman  in  1745,  J  as  a  new  invention; 
but  an  anonymous  writer  stated,  §  soon  after,  that 
this  charring  had  been  long  used  in  the  district  of 
Hadeln,  and  that  the  smiths  there  employed  no 
other  kind  of  coals  for  their  work. 

•  See  Neue  Abhandl.  der  Schwed.  Akademie,  ii.  p.  255. 

f  This  I  found  in  a  small  work  of  five  sheets  octavo,  written  by 
Mr.  Hoy,  counsellor  of  mines  at  Dresden,  and  printed  at  Altenburg 
in  1781,  entitled  Anleitung  zu  einer  hessern  Benuizung  des  Torfs, 
vorzuglich  im  Churjursienthum  Sachsen, 

Jin  Hamhurgischen  Beiichten  von  gelehrten  Sachen,  p.  93. 

§  Ibid.  p.  170. 
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CORK. 

[Vol.  11.  p.  108.] 

That  the  use  of  cork  for  stoppers  was  not  known 
in  the  sixteenth  century  may  be  proved  from  this 
circumstance,  that  it  is  mentioned  neither  by  Ruel- 
lius*  nor  Aldrovandi,t  though  they  describe  all  the 
other  purposes  to  which  this  substance  was  applied. 
How  great  the  consumption  of  it  is  at  present,  will 
appear  from  the  quantity  used  by  the  directors  of 
the  springs  at  Niederselters  alone;  who  in  the 
year  1781  employed  2,208,000  stoppers,  each 
thousand  of  which  cost  four  florins,  making  a  total 
of  8832  florins.  They  were  furnished  by  a  mer- 
chant at  Strasburgh,  who  was  obliged  to  take  back 
the  refuse,  which  he  then  caused  to  be  cut,  on  his 
own  account,  into  smaller  stoppers,  and  many  of 
these  could  be  used  by  the  people  at  the  springs. 
The  experiment  also  was  once  made  of  causing 
the  corks  to  be  cut  on  account  of  the  directors  of 
the  springs ;  but  the  carriage  of  the  refuse  became 
too  dear,  and  there  was  no  sale  for  the  stoppers  of 
the  apothecary  phials  which  were  made  of  them.  J; 

*  De  natura  stirpium^  p.  256. 
t  Dendrologia^  p.  194. 

X  This  I  know  from  ]Mr.  Schimper,  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
teeing  with  me  in  1788. 
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Before  cork  came  to  be  used  in  this  manner 
pitching  was  more  necessary,  and  therefore  men- 
tion of  pitch  occurs  so  often  in  the  Roman  writers 
on  agriculture.  When  the  farmer,  says  Virgil,  * 
has  brought  his  productions  to  the  city,  he  carries 
back  articles  of  every  kind,  such,  for  example,  as 
pitch.  On  such  occasions  our  poets  would  have 
mentioned  articles  entirely  different.  Strabof  also 
extols  Italy,  because  together  with  wine  it  had  a 
sufficiency  of  pitch,  so  that  the  price  of  wine  was 
not  rendered  dearer. 

Flasks  covered  with  basket  work,  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  must  have  been  common  among 
the  Greeks,  if  it  be  certain  that  ^r<nj  signifies  a 
flask  of  this  kind.  It  appears  indeed  to  do  so, 
because  Hesychius  says  it  was  a  plaited  wine  ves* 
sel,:{:  like  the  baskets  which  prisoners  were  ac- 
customed to  make.  Suidas,  however,  states  that 
it  was  a  vessel  woven  of  twigs,  named  in  his  time 
^xaoTtewv,  from  which  is  derived  our  yfordjlask. 
It  is  probable  that  these  wine  vessels  covered  with 
basket  work  were  only  of  earthern  ware,  as  glass 
ones  were  at  that  time  costly  and  scarce.  But  I 
do  not  think  it  can  be  proved  that  a  flask  of  this 
kind  was  called  by  the  Romans  tinia. 

The  use  of  cork  for  fishing  nets  is  mentioned  by 

•  Greorg.  i.  275. 
t  Lib.  V.  p.  334. 

X  nxcxm  xoywo;  mw.  See  professor  Beck's  annotations  on  the 
^VM  of  Aristophanes  795»  P*  83. 
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Auaonius;'^  and  Akiphronf  dei^cribes  sq  s^bun^nt 
a  capture  that  the  n^t  wd  the  cork  ftQ9,ts  sunk  by 
the  weightt 

At  present  when  i^ny  one  has  tb^  ipisfortune  to 
fall  into  the  aea,  a  buoy  and  rope  are  thrown  over 
boardji  in  order  that  the  person  in  d9<ng^r  ^k^y 
catch  hold  of  it;  and  formerly,  qq  similar  occa- 
sioosy  the  cork  affixed  to  the  anchor  ancomli^t  wa^ 
employed  in  the  like  manner.  This  we  learn  from 
the  account  of  Lucian^;}:  when  two  men,  one  \vhp 
had  fallen  into  the  sea  and  another  who  jumped 
after  him  to  afford  him  assistance,  were  bpth  staved 
by  these  means, 

I  have  before  remarked,  that  naturalists  were 
not  agreed  whether  the  cork  tree  loses  its  leaves  ip 
winter  or  not.  According  to  Jausain  §  it  is  \n  Corsica 
an  evergreen ;  and  Carter  ||  says  that  the  case  is 
the  same  in  Spain,  but  he  expre^^^ly  adds  that  be- 
yond the  Alps  it  loses  its  leaves  in  autump. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  tP  the  pores  of  cork 
has  been  stated,  in  general,  by  Lueretius.^f 


•  Mosella246. 

^  Epiakol.  i.  1,  p.  7* 

X  Toxaris,  according  to  the  edition  of  Peus^-Poata  vi.   p.  80 : 

^fXXou;  vroKKovs  ct^eneu  auTOtgi  and  p.  82. 

§  Memoires  sur  les  ^v^nemens^  arriv&  dans  Tisle  de  Corse.  Lau- 
sanne 1759,  8vo.  ii.  p.  398. 

II  Reise  von  Gibraltar  nach  Malaga.  Leipsic  1799,  SvQ.  p.  I90. 

^  Atque  aliis  aliud  citius  transmittere  eadem.  ^ciliiiet  id  fieri 
cogit  natura  viarum,  Miiltimodis  variance  ut  pau)looiteil4iaiw  $nte. 
vi.  6984—99. 
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Among  those  trees,  the  spoogy  bark  or  wood  of 
which  may  serve  as  a  substitute  for  cork,  must  be 
mentiooed  the  black  poplar,  for  its  bark  is  em* 
ployed  by  the  Cossacks*  as  stoppers  to  their 
flasks,  and  the  Aeschynomene  lagenaria^  which  is 
used  instead  of  cork  in  Cocbinchina.f  The  wood 
of  the  Marum  arborescens  is  used  as  floats  in  Gui- 
ana, X  ^nd  that  of  the  Hibiscus  ctispidatm  in  Ota- 
heite.4 


QUARANTINK 

[Vol.  II.  p.  145.] 

In  regard  to  the  plague  several  very  important 
works  have  lately  appeared,  H  but  none  of  them 

*  Gmelins  Reise  durch  Ruasland^  i.  p.  138.  PallntJhHt  Jiu^ica, 
i.  p.  66-  ^ 

f  Loureiro  flora  Cochinchin.  p.  447 :  Caulis  spongiosus  et  facile 
cedensy  ac  elastice  resiliens,  eommode  aptatur  ad  obturandas  lagenas, 
defecta  subefis,  quo  regio  ilia  caret. 

X  Barrere  in  Gottingischen  Samlung  der  Reisen,  \\.  p.  58. 

§  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  South  Seas  by  Parkinson.  London 
1773, 4to. 

II  A  treatise  on  the  Plague,  by  Patrick  Russel.  London  1791, 4tQ, 
t-^Russeh  Alhandbmg  uhm-  die  Pest.  li^pdc  179^,  1793,  9  Theil^ 
8fo. 

Adam  Chenot  hinterlassene  schrlften  iiber  Anstalten  bey  der 
Pestseuche.  Wien  1798,  8vo. 

An  account  of  the  various  establishments  for  preventing  the  plague 
in  different  countries,  with  a  reference  to  the  best  work^^on  the  sub» 
jeetyi^aybefoundin  (Niemanns)  Sehktwig-^Holsteinschen  Bl^tierm 
fur  Polizey  und  CuUur,  1800,  9,  p.  341. 
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which  I  have  seen  contain  any  new  contributions 
towards  the  history  of  quarantine.  Chenot,  how- 
ever, has  made  many  remarks  which  deserve  here 
to  be  mentioned. 

In  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  asra,  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  known  that  infection  could 
be  communicated  by  clothing,  and  other  things  used 
by  infected  persons.  The  Christians  all  considered 
the  plague  as  a  divine  punishment,  or  predestinated 
event,  which  it  was  as  impossible  to  avoid  as  an 
earthquake;  and  the  physicians  ascribed  the  spread- 
ing of  it  to  corrupted  air,  which  could  not  be  pu- 
rified by  human  art.  The  Christians  therefore 
gave  themselves  up,  like  the  Turks  at  present,  to 
an  inactive  and  obstinate  resignation  in  the  will  of 
God,  and  hoped  by  fasting  and  prayer  to  hasten 
the  end  of  their  misfortune. 

But  after  the  plague  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
which  continued  longer  than  any  other,  and  ex- 
tended over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  the  sur- 
vivors found  that  it  was  possible  to  guard  against 
or  prevent  infection ;  and  governments  then  began 
to  order  establishments  of  all  kinds  to  be  formed 
against  it.  The  oldest  of  which  mention  has  yet 
been  found  in  history,  are  those  in  Lombardy  and 
Milan  of  the  years  1374,  1383  and  1399.* 


•  They  may  be  found  in  Muratori  Scripiores  rerum  Italic,  torn, 
xvi.  p.  560,  and  xviii.  p.  82,  thence  copied  into  Chenot  p.  147* 
See  also  Boicado  decamer*  Amst;  l679>  p;  S» 
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In  the  first  mentioned  year  the  Visconte  Berna- 
bo  made  regulations,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
guard  against  the  spreading  of  the  plague  by  inter- 
course and  mixing  with  those  who  were  infected ; 
and  with  that  view  it  was  ordered,  that  those  af- 
flicted with  this  disease  should  be  removed  from  the 
city,  and  allowed  either  to  die  or  to  recover  in  the 
open  air.  Those  who  acted  otherwise  were  to 
suffer  capital  punishment,  and  their  property  was 
to  be  confiscated.  But  twenty-five  years  after  it 
was  strictly  commanded,  that  the  clothes  and  things 
used  by  those  who  had  the  plague  should  be  pu- 
rified with  great  care ;  and  in  1383  it  was  forbid- 
den under  severe  punishment  to  suffer  any  infect- 
ed person  to  enter  the  country.  These  means, 
however  imperfect,  must  have  been  attended  with 
utility,  because  they  were  again  employed  during 
a  new  danger  of  the  same  kind  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

The  Venetians  are  entitled  to  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing improved  the  establishments  formed  to  prevent 
infection ;  and  that  their  example  was  followed  in 
other  countries  is  generally  admitted.  But  the 
year  in  which  quarantine  was  first  ordered  by  them 
to  be  performed  is  uncertain.  Muratori,*  follow- 
ing Lorenzo  Candio,  gives  the  year  1484,  and 
Howard  f  says  that  the  college  of  health  was  in- 
stituted in  1448. 

*  Lib.  i.  cap.  11.  p.  66. 

t  An  account  of  the  principal  Lazarettos.  Lond.  1789»4to.  p.  12. 
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Tbis  tmich  is  certain,  that  all  these  means  against 
infection,  whidi^  though  far  from  being  perfect, 
have  secured  Europe  from  this  misfortune,  were 
not  invented  or  proposed  by  physicians,  but  ordered 
by  the  police,  contrary  to  their  theory.  The  latter 
seems  to  have  known,  at  an  early  period,  the  most 
dangerous  causes  of  infection,  and  to  have  formed 
at  a  very  great  expense  precautionary  means,  the 
observance  of  which  was  enforced  under  pain  of 
the  severest  punkbment. 

The  reason  why  forty  days  were  chosen  to  be  a 
proof  whether  people  were  infected  or  not,  arose, 
no  doubt,  from  the  doctrine  of  the  physicians  in  re- 
gard to  the  cntical  days  of  many  diseases.  The 
fortieth  day  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  tbe 
last  or  extrevne  of  ail  the  critical  days;  on  which 
subject  many  physicians  appear  to  have  entertained 
vtnious  astrological  conceits.^     On  the  Turkish 


•  See  G.  W.  Wedelii  exercitatio  de  qiiadragcsima  medica,  in  bis 
X^enhifia  exercitttiknum  medioo*philologicarum.  Jenae  1701»  4tOj 
Decas  iv.  p.  l6.  Quadragesima  medica  terminus  est  morborum 
acutorum ;  terminus  limitaneus  inter  acutos  et  chronicos,  ultimus 
acutorum,  primus  cbronicorum,  inde  productorum,  ut^  qui  ultra 
qoadragesimum  diem  dtuiat  morbus,  febrk  in  primis  primariaTel 
comit&ta,  eK  acutorum  classe  in  chronicorum  transeat,  p.  17.  Non 
minus  et  idem  terminus  criticus  bine  est  ad  indagandam  oontagti 
latentis  in  corpore  vim,  unde  frequentissimus'est  terminus  la  ^tia- 
rantaine,  seu  ab  aliorum  -sooietate  qu^ragenia  sejundtio  indict  illis, 
qui  a  locis  peste  infectis  vel  suspectis  appellunt,  p.  SO.  W*edel  men- 
tions various  diseases  in  which  Hippocrates  determines  the  fortieth 
day  to  be  critical.  Compare  Riegers  Anmerhtng  zu  Ei^^croHs 
ddfpA^mmt.  HagsB  Com.  17679  ^vo.  i.  p.  981. 
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frontiers  this  period  was  reduced,  under  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II,  to  twenty  days;* 

The  bills  of  health  are  older  than  they  are  said 
to  be  by  Brownrigg,t  for  ZegataJ  asserts  that  they 
were  first  established  in  1527,  when  the  plague 
again  made  its  appearance  in  Europe. 

*  Martini  Lange  rudimenta  doctrinaede  peste.  0£Penbachii  179I9 
ivo.  Sec  Gottingische  Anzeigen  von  gelehrt.  Sachen,  1791,  p-  1799» 

t  In  the  book  quoted  by  me  vol.  ii.  p.  147.  In  the  Gotting.  g^L 
Anzeigen  1772,  p.  21,  the  name  of  the  author  is  improperly  printed 
Brewerigg,  and  in  consequence  of  this  error  it  was  impossible  for  me 
to  find  the  work,  in  which  the  year  1484  is  given,  p.  2,  but  without 
any  proof,  as  the  time  when  quarantine  was  established. 

J  Cronica  di  Verona,  in  Verona  1747,  4to.  iii.  p.  93  :  Fede  di 
sanita  -  -  -  -  la  quale  precauzione  non  era  mai  stato  per  Faddietro 
praticata. 


THE    END. 
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Abzug^  and  Ahsfrichy  meaning  of  the  words,  1 3. 

Acies^  name  given  to  steel,  240. 

Adamas  at  first  denoted  steel,  237. 

^olus,  the  first  person  who  made  navigators  acquainted 

with  the  winds,  147. 
Air-chamber,  when  first  applied  to  the  fire-engine,  91. 
Alabandicusy  meaning  of  the  word,  60. 
Anaxurides  of  the  Persians  were  breeches,  199. 
Androgeos,  temple  of,  at  Rome,  1 54. 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  tower  built  by  him  at  Athens,  151. 
Anemodutiumj  or  Anemoderium^  at  Constantinople,  155. 
Ants  which  dug  up  gold,  fable  of  the  ancients  concerning 

them  explained,  251. 
Argentarium^  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  28. 
Argonautic  expedition,  supposed  by  Vossius  to  have  been  a 

commercial  expedition,  like  the  voyages  of  the  £nglish  to' 

Nootka  Sound,  200. 
Army  surgeons,  when  established,  490 — 4<96. 
Aurichalcum,  or  Corinthian  brassj  3. 
Aurologiuniy  151. 


B. 

Babylonian  leather,  206. 

Bar  iron,  how  converted  into  steel,  247. 

Baudruche^  meaning  of,  17 1. 

Bedily  mentioned  by  Mosesj  supposed  to  be  tin,  4.  Consi- 
dered by  the  Greek  translators  to  be  what  they  called 
CassiteroSf  6. 
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Beaver,  named  the  Pontic  dogy-223. 

Beer  mixed  with  bitter  things  in  Egypt,  385. 

Black  clothy  ho^  spoilt  in  dyeing,  141. 

Black  lead,  345*  Names  by  which  it  is  known,  346.  An- 
cient manuscripts  ruled  with  lead,  347.  Plumbago,  by 
whom  first  mentioned,  349.  Account  of  it  by  Caesalpinus 
and  Imperati,  350.  Mentioned  by  B.  Ambrosius  under 
the  name  of  Itipis  plumbariust  352.  Its  use  for  crucibles, 
353.  Black  lead  pits  in  Cumberland,  353.  In 'commerce 
called  potlothy  355.  The  first  pencils  used  for  drawing, 
S56.    Black  and  red  chalk,  358. 

Blanque^  a  name  given  to  lotteries,  403. 

Blej/sti/iy  meaning  of,  346. 

Blitum  of  the  ancients,  264. 

Blue  carmine^  how  made.  111. 

Bohemian  tin  works,  antiquity  of,  38. 

Bologna  stone,  418.  Description  of  it,  419 — 422«  How 
rendered  capable  of  shining  in  the  dark,  422.  Discovery 
of  this  phenomenon,  by  whom  made,  423.  Preparation  of 
the  stone  concealed  by  the  Italian  chemists,  424 ;  taught 
by  Poterius  to  a  French  chemist,  425.  Luminous  stone 
from  India  mentioned  by  De  Thou,  426. 

Borage  sown  since  the  14th  century,  261;  not  known  to  the 
ancients,  ibid* 

Bosy  a  term  formerly  given  to  every  large  animal,  212. 

Boutefeuxy  incendiaries  who  occasioned  great  devastation  in ' 
France  in  the  14th  century,  90. 

Brassicse  of  the  ancients  belonged  to  the  cabbage  genus,  264. 

Brassica  oloraceOy  268. 

gongylodesy  272. 

I -^  napobrassica,  ibid. 

napuSf  273. 

rapoy  278. 

Braunstein,  German  name  of  manganese,  67. 

Breeches,  or  hose,  part  of  the  Gothic  costume,  1 98 ;  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  ibid, 

Brephotrophium,  meaning  of,  441. 

Broccoli,  ancients  acquainted  with,  266. 

Bronze,  many  articles  made  of  it,  14 ;  less  liable  to  rust  than 
pure  copper,  ibid. 

Bulbous  roots,  favourite  dishes  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Ro- 
mans, 259. 

Byzantium,  no  fur  dresses  used  at  the  court  of,  233. 


C. 

Callinicus,  inventor  of  the  Greek  fire,  84. 
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Carota^  carrots  mentioned  by  Apicius,  280;  known  to  Di- 

oscorides  and  Thsophrastus,  279. 
CascioroluSy  Vincentius,  discovered  the  luminous  property  of 

the  Bologna  stone^  423. 
Cassiterides  islands,  situation  of,  Sif, 
Cassiteron,  metal  so  called  by  the  Greeks,  what  it  was,  19. 

This  word  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  or 

Chaldaic,  25.  • 

Castorinatif  meaning  of,  223. 
Cattina  pelles^  cats'  skins,  222. 
Cavallina,  sowing  machine  proposed  by  him,  50. 
Cauliflower,  brought  from  tne  Levant  to  Italy,  266. 
CebaluSf  or  Chebalus,  219. 

Celtiberians,  in  what  manner  they  prepared  steel,  242. 
Chalybs,  name  given  to  steel  from  the  Chalybes^  a  people  on 

the  Pontus  Euxinus,  237. 
Chanut,  Pierre,  some  account  of  him,  71. 
Charles  the  Great  supposed  to  have  given  names  to  the 

winds,  148. 
Child-murder,  reflections  on,  428. 
Children,  advantage  of  them  to  beggars,  430. 
Chinese,  in  what  manner  they  prepare  hops,  345. 
CiragiUina  pelles^  rabbit-skins,  222. 
Clergy  called  themselves  the  cocks  of  the  Almighty,  160. 
Color  Indicusy  meaning  of,  129. 
Columna  lactaria  at  Rome,  children  exposed  at,  434. 
Comnenus,  John,  emperor,  wounded  with  a  poisoned  arrow, 

174. 
Congiaria  of  the  Romans  explained,  396. 
Constantine,  his  humane  decrees  in  regard  to  children,  439« 
Constantinople  had  the  first  hospital  for  invalids,  487. 
Cork,  additional  particulars  respecting,  504. 
Cornish  man  first  discovered  tin  in  Germany,  39. 
Cossacks,  substitute  used  by  them  for  cork,  507« 
Crystal,  rock,  why  superior  when  polii^ed  to  the  best  crystal 

glass  of  the  glass-houses,  55, 
Ctesibius,  the  inventor  of  pumps,  75. 
Cuttle-fish,  gives  a  black,  116. 
Cyanosy  which  occurs  in  Homer,  meaning  of,  26. 
Cyanos,  in  Homer,  not  tin  but  mountain  green,  ibid, 
CffnuFy266. 
Cynosarges,  a  place  at  Athens  where  children  were  exposed, 

433. 


Dacra,  or  dacrum  pelHum^  211* 
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DaticuSf  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  our  carrot,  280. 

Decker,  210. 

Decruementy  meaning  of  the  term,  14«1, 

DecuruBf  leather  began  to  be  counted  by,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, 210. 

Deliaci,  people  at  Rome  who  fed  fowls,  why  so  called,  516. 

Dermataj  meaning  of,  202. 

DeviPs  dyes,  wben  forbidden,  142. 

Dibbling,  54.. 

Dionysius  and  Priscian  call  the  Cassiterides  islands  the  Hes- 
perides,  55. 

Diribitor^  a  person  who  carved  at  table^  388. 

Drangians,  had  tin  mines,  S5, 

Drilling,  54. 

Droit  d*oblaty  meaning  of,  488. 

Dyeing,  improvements  made  in  it  in.  the  16th  century,  139. 


Egyptians,  their  gold  mines,  250. 

Elaphoboscon^  name  given  by  Dioscorides  to  the  parsnip,  281. 

Electrunif  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver,  13. 

Emessa,  high  tower  at,  with  a  copper  statue  of  a  horseman 

at  the  top  which  turned  with  every  wind,  159. 
Engines  in  the  East  employed  not  only  to  extinguish  but  to 

produce  fire,  84. 
Ermine  occurs  often  in  works  of  the  middle  ages,  217. 
.Etruscan  vases,  colours  of,  might  be  produced  by  calx  of 

iron,  63. 
Exposure  of  children  among  the  ancients,  432. 


F. 

False  gilding,  177. 

FaustiniaruB  pueUa^  465. 

Ferrum  Indicum  and  Sericum,  248. 

■  candiduniy  ibid. 

Field  hospitals  in  Germany,  496. 

Fire-engines,  75  ;  idea  of  borrowed  from  the  common  pomp, 
76.  Sipko  mentioned  by  Pliny,  a  fire-engine,  7S.  Passage 
in  Ulpian  quoted  to  prove  that  in  his  time  there  were  fire- 
engines  at  Rome,  81.  Height  of  the  houses  there  ren- 
dered it  difficult  to  extinguish  them  when  on  fire,  82.  In 
the  East  engines  employed  to  produce  fires,  84.  Greek 
fire,  ibid.     When  fire-engines  were  introduced  into  Ger- 
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.  many  uncertain,  86.  First  mentioned  in  the  building  ac- 
counts of  Augsburg,  88.  Hautsch  constructed  fire-en- 
gines at  Nuremberg,  89.  Fire-engines  very  imperfect  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  90.  Air-chamber,  when 
added  to  the  fire-engine,  91.  Improved  engines  made  by 
Leupold,  93.  Dutch  improvements  in  fire-engines,  94 — 
98.  Pipes  for  conveying  water  not  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, 99.  Fire-engines,  when  introduced  at  Constan- 
tinople, 101. 

Fires,  apparatus  for  extinguishing  them,  when  introduced  at 
Rome,  80. 

Fish,  how  at  first  caught,  290. 

Flags  or  vanes  on  ships,  161. 

Flasks  covered  with  basket-work  common  among  the  Greeks, 
50,5. 

Flos  saUSf  mentioned  by  Dioscorldes  and  Pliny,  never  yet 
defined,  871. 

Fodina  stanni,  a  tin  mine,  87. 

Forks,  384.  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  have  any 
name  for  these  instruments,  ibid.  Romans  often  used 
ligula  instead  of  forks,  386.  Forks  not  employed  by  the 
ancients,  387.  Meat  cut  by  a  carver,  888.  Forks  not  in 
use  among  the  Chinese,  389.  Instruments  supposed  to  be 
forks  found  among  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  town,  390. 
When  the  use  of  forks  was  first  known  in  Italy,  891.  Seen 
for  the  first  time  by  Coryate,  the  traveller,  in  that  coimtry, 
892.  Forks  and  spoons  still  rarities  in  some  parts  of  Spain, 
898.  Table  knives,  when  first  introduced  among  the  Scots 
bighlanders,  394.  English,  Dutch,  and  French  have 
adopted  the  Italian  names^rca  aadjbrchetta^  ibid.  Ger- 
man word  gabel  of  great  antiquity,  395. 

foundling  hospitals,  428.  Reflections  on  child-murder,  ibid. 
No  law  against  it  formerly  in  states  where  the  Christian 
religion  was  introduced,  431.  Children  exposed  by  the 
ancients,  432.  The  exposure  of  children  permitted  in 
Greece  but  not  at  Thebes,  434 ;  when  completely  prohi- 
bited by  the  Romans,  437.  Humane  decrees  of  the  em- 
peror Constantine  the  Great,  439.  Public  orphan-houses 
at  Athens  and  Rome,  441.  Foundlings  declared  to  be 
free  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  ibid.  Oldest  establish- 
ments for  orphans  in  Germany,  444.  Similar  establish- 
m^ts  in  France,  447 — 450.  One  of  the  same  kind  at  Ein- 
beck,  451.  Hospital  at  Nuremberg,  452.  Spedale  degP 
Innocenti  at  Florence,  453.  VHopital  du  S.  Esprit^  at 
Paris»454.  La  maison  de  la  Couchcy  ibid.  Institution 
for  foundlings  at  Venice,  455.  Foundling  hospital  in 
England,  ibid.     InefiBcacy  of  such  institutions,  456. 

Fulminating  glasses  difierent  from  prince  Rupert's  drops,  75*. 
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Far  dresses,  179.  Raw  skins  first  used  for  clothing,  180. 
Ozolas  inverted  the  skins  and  wore  the  hair  outwards,  ibid. 
Northern  nations  clothed  themselves  in  raw  skins  after  the 
southern  tribes  were  acquainted  with  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  wool,  182.  Senators  of  the  earliest  times 
called  by  Propertius  the  peUiti^  183.  Fur  clothing  little 
used  by  the  Romans,  184.  Introduced  among  them  by 
their  northern  invaders,  187.  People  near  the  Caspian 
sea  clothed  themselves  in  seal-skins,  189.  Renones,  or 
rein-deer  skins,  used  by  the  ancient  Germans,  190.  Furs 
considered  by  the  Getae  objects  of  magnificence,    195. 

,  Gothic  dresses,  and  partlbularly  furs,  forbidden  by  Hono- 
rius,  197.     The  Gothic  breeches  adopted  by  the  Komans, 

198.  Anaxurides  of  the  Persians,  a  kind  of  breeches, 

199.  Furs  employed  by  the  Persians  instead  of  mat-  * 
tresses  and  bolsters,  204.  Pelles  Parthiacc^y  or  PersiciP, 
were  different  kinds  of  dyed  leather,  205.  Babylonian 
leather,  tent  made  of  it,  206.  Origin  of  the  fur  trade  to 
the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  207.  In  old  periods  the 
whole  riches  of  the  northern  nations  consisted  in  furs,  208. 
Skins  counted  by  dccuruB  or  decker^  210.  A  zimmer  or 
^im^-e  of  skins,  211.  Skins  of  the  Pontic  mouse,  21 2. 
Ermine,  various  names  of,  217.  The  sable,  218«  Martin, 
220.  Graievoerkf  meaning  of,  221.  Cats'  skins,  and  rab- 
bits' skins,  222.  Beaver  skins,  f2S.  Furs,  when  they 
%egan  to  be  dyed,  225.  Charlemagne,  anecdote  respect- 
ing his  dress  of  sheep's  skin,  227.  Fur  gloves,  228.  Use 
of  furs  forbidden,  230— 232,  Furs  not  used  at  the  court 
of  Byzantium,  233. 

FurcafJuscina^JurciUafJuscimda,  and  gabaluSf  explained^ 
385,  386, 

G. 

Galena,  II. 

Gandisapora,  medical  school  there,  478. 

Geber,  account  of  the  different  editions  of  his  works,  373. 

Genoese  lottery,  account  of  it,  415. 

Gerontocamium^  449. 

Gilding,  163 ;  frequently  mentioned  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  164.  Art  of  gold-beating  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  166.  Process  of  gold- beating  described  by 
Theophilus,  a  German  monk,  in  the  12th  century,  168. 
Pellicle  detached  from  the  gut  of  an  ox  or  cow,  when  first 
used  by  the  German  gold-beaters,  170.  Art  of  gilding 
much  facilitated  by  the  invention  of  oil-painting,  175. 
Gold^eaf  affixed  to  metals  by  the  means  of  quicksilver  in 
the  time  of  Pliny,  176.  False  gilding,  177.  Gilding  leather, 
179. 
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Gins,  composed  of  cords,  often  meant  in  Scripture  where  tiie 
translators  have  introduced  nets,  290. 

Glass  drops,  Prince  Rupert's  drops,'  said  to  have  been  first 
made  in  Holland,  70. 

Glass-making  only  a  reforming  of  natural  glass,  54. 

Gloves  of  the  Persians,  of  what  made,  204*. 

Gluckstopfcj  and  gluckshafen^  a  kind  of  lotteries,  399. 

Goar,  St.,  anecdote  respecting  him,  44'i<. 

Gold-beaters*  skin,  174. 

Gold-beating  at  Rome,  account  of  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  166. 

Gold,  extensibility  of,  163. 

Gold-refiners  for  a  long  time  considered  as  gold-makers,  578. 

Gothic  dresses,  and  in  particular  furs,  forbidden  by  the  em- 
peror Honorius,  197. 

Graphio  piombinOf  name  given  to  black-lead  by  Imperati^ 
350. 

Graphites^  black  lead,  346. 

Grauxjoerhy  what  it  means^  221  • 

Greek  fire,  nature  of  it,  84,  85. 

GruH  and  gruitgdd,  meaning  of,  336. 


H. 

Halhoerkf  a  kind  of  vessels  in  Germany,  15. 

Hardening  of  steel,  244. 

Hardouin,  his  reason  for  thinking  that  there  were  hospitals 
of  invalids  at  Rome,  485* 

HarmeUinay  ermine,  written  also  harmelinus^  ermelinusy  &c. 
217. 

Hartman,  George,  said  to  have  invented  the  calibre-rod,  631 ; 
some  account  of  him,  ibid, 

Hautsch,  John,  made  fire-engines  at  Nuremberg,  89. 

Heide  van  der,  two  Dutchmen  of  that  name,  inspectors  of 
the  apparatus  for  extinguishing  fires  at  Amsterdam,  im- 
provements made  by  them  in  the  fire-engine,  94 — 97. 

Hermin  engole  of  the  old  poets,  meaning  of,  225. 

Hops,  324.  Description  of  the  hop  plant,  325;  whether 
known  to  the  ancients,  326 — 328.  Hops  not  mentioned 
by  Walafrid  Strabo,  or  by  iEmilius  Macer,  329 ;  known 
.  in  the  time  of  the  Carolingian  dynasty,  33 1 .  In  Egypt 
bitter  things  added  to  beer,  335.  When  hops  began  to 
be  used  in  the  Netherlands,  336.  Grtdt  and  gruitgeld^ 
meaning  of,  337.  Use  of  hops  when  introduced  into 
England,  339 — 341.  Sweet  gale  ( myrica  gale  ) ,  employed 
for  beer  in  Sweden,  341.  Conjecture  of  Linnaeus,  in  re- 
gard to  the  introduction  of  hops,  343.  Chinese  hops» 
how  prepared,  344. 
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Hosenstriker  and  hosenknutter,  306. 
Hotel  des  Invalides  at  Paris,  when  built,  489. 
Houses  at  Rome  built  exceedingly  high,  83. 
Humulari(Ey  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  donation  granted  by 
King  Pepin,  were  hop-gardens,  331.  i 


I,  J. 

Ictis,  island  of,  35. 

Jews,  maintained  in  the  East  a  great  many  establishment^ 
for  dyeing,  130. 

Incoquere  and  incoctilia,  meaning  of  the  terms,  30. 

Indigo,  101 ;  brought  to  Europe,  and  employed  in  dyeing 
and  painting  in  the  time  of  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  ibid. 
Brought  at  first  from  the  East  Indies,  101,  102  ;  called  by 
Dioscorides  indicon^  and  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius  indicum, 
103  ;  medicinal  properties  of,  108  ;  cultivated  in  Malta  in 
the  17th  century,  110.  The  Indicum  nigrum  of  the  an- 
cients was  China  ink,  114.  Authors  in  which  this  term 
occurs,  120 — 122.  In  the  time  of  Vitruvius  and  Pliny, 
indigo  as  well  as  Indian  ink  were  procured  from  India, 
and  both  were  named  Indicum^  125.  Indigo  mentioned 
by  the  Arabian  physicians,  126.  Marco  Polo,  saw  indigo, 
and  describes  the  process  for  preparing  it,  128.  Much 
curious  information  in  regard  to  the  trade  with  it  in  a 
work  by  Pegolotti,  ibid.  Dyeing  practised  by  the  Jews 
in  the  East,  130.  Indigo  substituted  in  dyeing  for  woad, 
132;  when  introduced  into  Germany,  134;  great  impor- 
tation of  it  into  Holland,  135.  American  indigo,  136. 
Indigo  prohibited  in  Germany,  142,  Dyers  obliged  to 
take  an  oath  not  to  use  it,  143.  First  mention  of  it  in  the 
English  laws,  144.  * 

Infirmaries,  hospitals  for  invalids,  field  lazarettoes,  467.  No 
hospitals  for  sick  at  Rome,  468.  Pilgrimages  gave  rise  to 
the  erection  of  inns  and  hospitals,  472.  Brotherhoods 
established  to  prqvide  for  the  wants  of  sick  pilgrims,  473- 
First  hospitals  built  close  to  cathedrals,  475.  Mad-houses, 
where  first  established,  479.  Attention  paid  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  their  invalids,  481.  Taberna  rwm^on'a,  said  to 
have  been  a  house  for  invalids,  483.  The  first  establish- 
ment for  invalids  was  formed  at  Constantinople,  487. 
Hotel  des  Invalides ^  at  Paris,  488.  Regular  surgeons,  when 
appointed  to  armies,  490 — 496.  Establishment  of  field 
hospitals  in,  Germany,  497. 

Ink,  in  what  manner  it  acquires  a  superior  quality,  116. 

Inscription,  ancient,  respecting  an  establishment  of  Trajan, 
463. 

Invalids,  attention  paid  to  them  by  the  Romans,  481. 
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Invention  of  tinning,  ascribed  to  the  Gauls,  S2. 
Italians  first  brought  the  art  of  dyeing  to  perfection,  132. 
Jupiter,  statue  of,  at  Tarentum,  its  singular  property,  158. 
Ivory-black,  mentiotied  by  Vitruvius,  11 7. 


Knalglasery  meaning  of  the  term,  75. 

Ktueckbrodf  a  kind  of  Swedish  cakes,  S89. 

Kitchen  vegetables,  256 ;  those  used  at  present  partly  fo- 
reign, and  procured  chiefly  from  the  southern  countries^ 
ibid,  A  taste  for  sweet  things,  among  whom  prevalent., 
^58,  Bulbous  roots,  favourite  dishes  among  the  ancients, 
259.  Some  kitchen  vegetables  formerly  cultivated  but 
now  little  esteemed,  SZ60.  Borage  not  known  to  the  ancients, 
262.  Spinach,  no  traces  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
the  ancients,  263.  Its  native  country  unknown,  ibid.  Bras- 
sicee  of  the  ancients  belonged  to  the  cabbage  genus,  264. 
Broccoli,  known  to  the  ancients,  266.  Species  of  the  cab- 
bage according  to  the  Linnaean  system,  268 — 278.  Whe- 
ther the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  acquainted  with 
our  carrots,  278 — ^260.  The  parsnip  called  elapkoboscan^ 
281.  Some  kitchen  vegetables  known  at  first  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  medicinal  properties,  282.  Scorzot^era  His" 
panica^  so  called  from  the  name,  of  a  snake,  283.  Shallot^ 
brought  from  Ascalon  in  Palestine,  284.  Our  shallots 
obtained  only  by  the  bulbs,  285. 

Knitting  nets  and  stockings.  Stocking-loom,  286.  Two  me- 
thods of  knitting,  essentially  different,  ibid*  Knitting,  ad- 
vantages of  it,  289.  Fishing  and  huntisg-nets  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  290.  Nets,  in  modern  times  found 
among  very  rude  nations,  292.  Mantles  of  the  dergy 
in  the  middle  ages  covered  with  silk  nets,  293.  Stocking* 
knitting.  When  invented,  295 — 297*  Knit-stockings,  when 
first  made  known  in  England,  298.  Breeches  and  hose, 
when  worn  by  the  people  of  Scotland,  300.  Stockings 
of  cloth,  worn  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary,  303.  Knitting, 
when  common  throughout  England,  304.  Art  of  knitting 
stockings  in  Germany,  305*  Terms  of  art  which  relate  to 
knitting  older  than  the  art  itself,  3107.  Wire-skreens  of 
curious  workmanship,  309.  Stocking-loom,  invention  of, 
811 — 318.  Stocking-looms  at  Venice,  319.  Invention 
claimed  by  the  French,  321.  When  brought  to  Ger- 
many, 323. 

KuYitten^  knuteisetif  hnutholz^  knutspafif.&c,  terms  which  oc- 
cur in  fishing  regulations,  307« 

KumskoU,  2QQ. 
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L. 

Laccos  Chramatinosy  121. 

Lacuturris  of  Pliny,  a  kind  of  cabbage,  267. 

Lamp-black,  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  117. 

Lana,  his  sowing-machine,  52. 

Lapis  petracariuSf  67. 

plumbariusj  black-lead,  352. 

—  ^olariSf  423. 

Lead  cannot  be  soldered  without  tin,  nor  tin  without  lead, 
33.  V  , 

Leather,  gilt,  mentioned  by  Lucian,  179. 

Lee,  William,  inventor  of  the  stocking- loom,  313* 

Letter- founders,  metal  used  by  them,  17. 

Leontodon  taraxacum^  dandelion,  used  as  salad,  256. 

Leticophorony  kind  of  cement  so  called,  176. 

Leupold  applied  an  air-chamber  to  the  fire»engine,  93. 

Liezen,  meaning  of,  171. 

LiguliBf  386. 

Lining  made  of  furs,  by  whom  used,  194. 

Locatelli,  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  sowing-machine, 
47. 

Lottery,  395;  two  kinds  employed  in  Europe,  ibid,  CotI' 
giaria  of  the  Romans,  had  some  resemblance  to  our  lot- 
teries, 396.  Shopkeepers  and  merchants  in  the  middle 
ages  were  accustomed  to  sell  their  wares  in  the  manner 
of  a  lottery,  399. .  Lottery  for  the  benefit  of  the  state, 
when  established  at  Florence,  402.  Brought  from  Italy 
to  France  under  the  name  of  blan^ue,  403.  First  lot- 
teries in  France  had  no  other  prizes  than  articles;  of 
merchandise,  ibid.  Lottery  in  that  country  for  giving 
portions  to  poor  virtuous  young  women,  404.  Other  lot- 
teries for  similar  benevolent  purposes,  405.  Lotteries, 
properly  so  called,  when  established,  406.  Lottery  pro- 
posed by  Tonti,  407.  French  lotteries,  408,  409.  Ori- 
gin of  the  name  lottery,  409^ — 411.  First  lottery  in 
England,  412.  Lottery  at  Amsterdam,  413;  in  Ger- 
many,  ibid.  Genoese  lottery,  account  of,  415*  This  per- 
nicious kind  of  lottety  introduced  into  Germany,  417. 

Lunula  stanneatcB^  forbidden  to  the  clergy,  38. 

Lupus  salictariWf  327. 

M. 

Maeukgy  and  Nodi^  signified  meshes,  293. 
Mad-houses,  where  first  established,  479. 
Magnet,  under  that  name  manganese  comprehended  by  the 
ancients,  59. 
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Malva^  of  the  ancients^  difficult  to  determine  what  it  was, 
264. 

Manganese,  54 ;  employed  in  glass-making,  56  ;  frees  glass 
from  its  dirty  colour,  57 ;  when  first  introduced  for  this 
purpose  not  with  certainty  known,  59 ;  the  use  of  it  re- 
tained through  every  age,  64.  The  name,  which  occurs 
first  in  Albertus  Magnus,  written  in  a  great  many  differ- 
ent  ways,  66.  Manganese  brought  from  Piedmont  and 
Perigord,  in  France,  67. 

Manuscripts,  ancient,  ruled  with  lead,  347« 

Mantles  of  the  clergy  covered  with  silk  nets,  293. 

_ —  of  the  knights  bordered  with  furs,  225. 

Marco  Polo  describes  the  process  for  preparing  indigo, 
128. 

Mariscus  and  marescus,  meaning  of,  501. 

Martin,  the  fur  of,  220. 

Matita  rossa  and  neruy  359. 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  in  what  manner  he  endeavoured  to 
render  himself  popular,  406. 

Mictis  of  Timaeus,  35. 

Milites  causariif  soldiers  become  unfit  for  service,  481^ 

Missiliay  what  they  were,  397. 

Misy,  115. 

Mohuitliy  a  pigment  made  in  Mexico,  136. 

Moll,  a  kind  of  beer  brewed  at  Nimeguen,  339. 

Molybdena,  11. 

MuffuUey  winter  gloves,  228. 

Mus  Catilif  the  earless  marmot,  the  Pontic  mouse  of  the  an- 
cients,  215. 

Myrica  gale  (sweet  gale)  used  in  beer,  341. 


N. 

Nicolo  Conti,  who  travelled  before  1444,  mentions  endegB 

among  the  merchandise  of  Camboia,  129. 
Nicomedia,  fire  at,  how  extinguished,  81. 
Ni^ricajabrilisy  black  lead,  354. 
Nigrum  Indicuniy  occurs  in  Arrian,  120. 
Nigrum  plumbum  of  the  anicients,  8. 
Nu  and  Nir^  the  Arabic  names  of  indigo,  124. 
Noir  de   Vigne^  a  beautiful  black    used  by  copper-plate 

printers,  115. 
Noose-ropes,  antiquity  of,  290,  291. 
Norman  fleet,  in  1013,  had  birds  which  turned  with  the 

wind  on  the  tops  of  the  masts,  163. 
Nosocomiumy  449. 
Nuiricariif  foster-parents,  446. 
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O. 

Orphan-houses,  458.  Establishments  of  this  kind  first 
formed  by  Trajan,  459.  Account  of  one  of  them  from  an 
ancient  plate  of  copper  dug  up  near  Placentia,  460—4(54. 
PuellcB  Faustinian(Ef  and  Novce  puelLe  FaustiniaJia,  465. 
Procurator  ad  Alimenta,  ibid.  Inspector  ;of  orohans,  an 
office  at  the  court  of  Byzantium,  466.  Orphan-houses  do 
not  answer  the  intended  purpose,  467. ' 

Orphanotrophiuniy  449. 

Ostrich,  named  the  Libyan -sparrow,  213. 

Ozolae,  wore  the  skins  of  animals  with  the  hair  outwards, 
180. 

P. 

Painters,  ancient,  were  often  poor  slaves,  107. 

Palestine,  hospitals  there,  473. 

Parthicariif  Particariij  Parthiarii^  persons  charged  to  furnish 

articles  for  the  imperial  wardrobe  at  Constantinople,  207. 
Pastinaca^  279. 
Pelles  Parthica  or  Persicce^  were  different  kinds  of  dyed 

leather,  205. 
Pelles  Serum  of  Pliny,  201. 
Pellicle  detached  from  the  gut  of  an  ox  or  cow,  when  first 

used  by  gold-beaters,  170. 
Pelliti,  senators  of  the  earliest  periods,  why  so  called,  183. 
Pencils,  the  first  used  in  Italy  for  drawing,  351 . 
Petaluniy  151. 

Physicians,  when  established  in  houses  for  the  sick,  477. 
Pierre  de  Perigueux,  67. 
Pilgrimages   to  holy  places,  the  cause  of  hospitals  being 

erected,  470,  471. 
Pinacelltty  151. 

Pipes  for  conveying  water  not  unknown  to  the  ancients,  99. 
Plague  considered  by  the  Christians  as  a  divine  punishment, 

508 ;  when  means  began  to  be  used  for  guarding  against 

it,  ibid, 
Plate-iron,  art  of  tinning,  40. 
Pliny,  a  passage  in,  illustrated,  29. 
—  the  younger,  acquainted  with  fire-engines,  78. 
Plumbago,  black-lead,  346  ;  when  first  mentioned,  349. 
Plumbum  album^  mentioned  by  Pliny,  our  tin,  23. 
Plumbum  nigrum^  was  lead,  8. 

Pochen^  or  Puchen,  meaning  of  these  German  words,  249. 
PolizzOy  a  name  given  to  a  Tottery-ticket,  402. 
Pomerania,  duchess  of,  who  died  in  1417,  amused  herself 

with  knitting,  305. 
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Pontic  mouse,  skin  of,  204/, 

Potloth^  black  lead,  355. 

Prince  Rupert's  drops,  called  also  lachrynice  mtrea^  68 ;  not 
known  to  philosophers  till  the  middle  of  the  l7th  century, 
69 ;  the  first  experiments  wiih  them,  70;  where  first  made, 
ibid. ;  mentioned  by  various  writers,  73 ;  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  prince  Rupert,  74 ;  difierent  from  those  glasses 
called  by  the  Germans  Jenalgl'dsery  fulminating  glasses,  75. 

Procurator  ad  alimenta^  4?65, 

Piochotropkiumy  449. 

PueU€e  atimentaricey  459. 

Pueri  Ulpianiy  ibid. 

alimentariiy  ibid. 

Pumps,  by  whom  invented,  75. 


Q. 

Quarantine,  additional  particulars  respecting,  507.     Why 
forty  days  were  chosen  for  performing  it,  510. 


R. 

Regulations  in  regard  to  fires,  the  oldest  in  Germany,  86. 

Re^ulus  tnagnesn^  a  particular  metal  found  in  manganese,  68. 

Beissbley^  black  lead,  346. 

Renones,  skins  of  the  rein»deer,  worn  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, 190. 

Reyher,  Samuel,  professor  at  Kiel,  73. 

Rocket,  formei'ly  eaten  as  salad,  261. 

Rome  had  no  hospitals  for  the  sick,  168. 

Rupert,  prince,  brought  the  first  glass  drops  to  England, 
74. 


Sable,  known  much  later  than  the  ermine,  218. 

Sal  ammoniac,  360  ;  whether  known  to  the  ancients,  361 — 
363 ;  that  of  the  ancients  impure  marine  salt,  363 ;  ac- 
counts given  of  it  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny,  364 — 366 ; 
mentioned  by  Synesius,  367.  Old  Arabian  physicians 
under  the  term  sal  ammoniacus  understood  rock  salt,  368. 
To  what  purposes  applied  by  the  ancients,  369.  The 
first  distinct  traces  of  our  sal  ammoniac  are  to  be  found  in 
the  works  of  the  Arabians,  372.  Recipe  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  it  given  by  Cssalpin,  377.  Inventicm  of  aqua 
vegia,  379*    Process  for  making  sal  ammoniac,  obtained 
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by  the  French  from  Egypt,  380.  This  salt  brought  also 
from  the  East  Indies,  S81.  First  works  for  making  sal 
ammoniac  in  Europe,  383. 

Salsugo^  115. 

Schulenberg,  John  Christian,  published  a  dissertation  on 
glass  drops,  73. 

Scorzonera  Hispanka^  so  called  from  the  name  of  a  snake, 
283. 

Seal  skins  used  as  clothing  by  the  nations  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  189. 

SeminariOf  vessel  used  for  drawing  lottery  tickets,  415. 

Semoir,  a  sowing  machine,  4?5. 

Sepia,  cuttle-fish,  H6. 

Shallots,  brought  from  Ascalon  in  Palestine,  284. 

Shields,  inlaid  with  tin,  32. 

Siderttf  what  it  means,  66, 

Silures,  the  Scilly  islands,  34. 

Simoovy  Parthian  name  of  the  Pontic  mouse,  216. 

Sipkoy  meaning  of  the  word,  78. 

Skins  of  animals  used  as  clothing  by  the  northern  nations, 
long  after  the  southern  tribes  were-  acquainted  with  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  wool,  182. 

Skirret,  caused  by  Tiberius  to  be  brought  for  the  use  of  his  - 
table  from  the  Rhine,  258. 

Smilax  aspera  of  Dioscorides,  considered  as  the  hop-plant, 
326. 

Sowing-machines,  45.  Said  to  be  mentioned  in  Theophras- 
tus,  46.  Locatelli,  a  nobleman  of  Carinthia,  considered 
as  the  inventor  of  them,  47.  His  machine  described  by 
Evelyn  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  48.  The  honour 
of  this  invention  disputed  with  Locatelli  by  the  Italians,  50. 
Machine  of  the  same  kind  proposed  by  the  Jesuit  Lana,  51. 

Speise^  a  kind  of  metallic  mixture,  18. 

Spinach,  no  traces  of  it  to  be  found  among  the  ancients,  263. 

Stagnare  and  stagnator,  meaning  o^,  37. 

Stamen^  the  yarn  or  twine  of  which  nets  were  made,  293. 

Stamping  works,  249.  Ancients  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
stamping  or  pounding  ores,  250.  Remains  of  the  mortars 
and  mills  usod  for  that  purpose,  251.  Modem  stamping 
mills  described,  252.  Invention  of  them,  ibid.  The  pro- 
cess of  sifling  and  wet  stamping,  when  introduced  in  Jo- 
achimsthal,  253 ;  at  Schneeberg  and  the  Harz,  254.  Wet 
stamping  said  to  have  been  invented  in  1505  by  a  Saxon 
nobleman,  255. 

StaphelynoSf  our  carrot,  279. 

Steckrubey  ^S. 

Stanneatecta,  roofs  covered  with  tinned  plates  of  copper,  37. 

Slannuniy  the  general  name  of  our  tin,  7.  Stannum  of  the 
ancients  not  a  peculiar  metal,  but  a  mixture,  ibid. 
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Steely  2S4i ;  the  same  metal  as  iron,  ibid. ;  its  properties, 
325 ;  invention  of  it  very  old,  ibid, ;  named  chalybs^  from 
the  Chalybes^  237.  Adamas\  signified  at  first  steel,  237. 
Two  methods  of  making  steel,  241 ;  art  of  hardening  it, 
243.  Supposed  hardening  water,  245.  Invention  of  con- 
verting bar- iron  into  steel  by  dipping  it  into  other  fused 
iron,  247.  Wootz,  supposed  to  be  the  ^rr^m  candidum^ 
of  which  a  hundred  talents  were  presented  to  Alexander  in 
India,  ibid, 

Stilcy  a  pencil,  357. 

Stocking,  derivation  of  it,  307. 

knitting,  295. 

Stomomaj  meaning  of  the  term,  236. 

Stone,  of  a  singular  nature  from  India,  mentioned  by  De 
Thou,  426. 

Strumjif  SLiid  strumpjle^  meaning  of,  295. 

Surgeons  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  unknown,  491. 

Sweden,  when  turf  became  known  there,  503. 

Sweet  things  much  used  by  the  northern  nations,  257. 


Taberna  meritoria^  482 — 485. 

Tania,  meaning  of  the  term,  162. 

Tertiariunij  a  mixture  of  tin  and  lead,  28. 

Tertullian,  inveighs  against  female  dresses  bordered  with 
furs,  196. 

Tessercefrumentariaf  398. 

Theophilus,  a  German  monk,  his  description  of  gold-beat- 
ing in  the  9th  century,  168. 

Timbre  of  hare  skins,  what  it  means,  211. 

Tincttty  tingtay  or  tintoritty  names  given  to  dye-houses,  131. 

Tinitty  a  kind  of  fiask  used  by  the  Romans,  505. 

Tin,  Tinning,  1.  Tin  employed  in  the  arts  in  the  time  of 
Homer  and  Moses,  ibid.  Vessels  of  it  not  often  men- 
tioned in.  general,  3;  oldest  mention  of  it  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  4.  Stannum  of  the  ancients  was  not  our  tin, 
'  but  rather  a  mixture  of  two  metals,  7.  The  stannum  of 
the  ancients  the  same  substance  as  the  toerk  of  the  Ger- 
mans, ,10.  Stannum  employed  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, 13.  Examination  of  the  metal  called  by  the 
Greeks  Cassiterosy  19.  The  oldest  Cassiteron  the  same 
as  the  stannum  of  the  Romans,  20.  Every  thing  relating 
to  Cassiteron  in  the  works  of  the  ancients  pointed  out,  23. 
Cassiteron  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Phoenician  or 
Chaldaic,  25.  Tin  of  the  ancients  mixed  with  lead,  28. 
Names  given  to  such  mixtures,  ibid.  Tinning  employed 
by  the  Romans  but  very  seldom,  31.     Tinning,  accord- 
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ing  to  Pliny^  invented  by  the  Gauls,  32.  Ancient  vessels 
made  of  cast  tin  dug  up  in  England,  33.  Tin,  where 
procured  by  the  ancients,  34,  35.  Tin  mines  in  Ger- 
many, 39.  Art  of  tinning  plate  iron,  when  invented,  40. 
East  Indian  tin,  43. 

Tippet  of  ermine,  called  by  Alcuin  murina^  328. 

TleuohuiUi^  pigment  made  in  Mexico,  136. 

Treiben  or  abtreiben^  meaning  of  the  words,  11. 

Trica  and  tricare^  meaning  of,  307. 

Tricoter  of  the  French,  had  the  same  origin  as  stricken  of  the 
Germans,  307. 

Turbagiumy  the  right  of  digging  turf,  500. 

Turf,  additional  particulars  respecting,  498. 

TurioneSf  meaning  of,  266. 

Turpha^  meaning  of,  ibid. 

Tyre,  anciently  the  market  for  tin,  21. 


Vanes,  Weathercocks,  145.  The  oldest  nations  distin- 
guished by  names  the  four  principal  winds  only,  ibid. 
In  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  men  had  distinguished  and  given  ^ 
names  to  twenty-four  winds,  147.  ^olus  first  made  na- 
vigators acquainted  with  the  winds,  ihid.  Names  given 
to  the  winds  by  Charles  the  Great,  148.  Traces  in  these 
names  of  that  ingenious  mode  of  denoting  all  the  winds 
by  different  combinations  of  East,  West,  North,  and 
South,  149.  Means  for  indicating  the  winds  invented 
at  an  early  period,  150.  The  tower  built  at  Athens,  by 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes,  had  the  oldest  apparatus  for 
observing  the  winds,  151.  Varro's  apparatus  for  the 
same  purpose,  153.  Similar  apparatus  at  Constantinople 
called  anemodolium  and  anemodenum^  155.  How  and 
when  constructed,  157«  Wind-indicator  at  Emessa,  in 
Syria,  159.  Weathercocks  mentioned  in  the  ninth  and 
following  centuries,  159.  In  France,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, none  but  nobleman  allowed  to  have  vanes  on  their 
houses,  160.  Flags  or  vanes  on  ships,  161.  Norman 
fleet,  in  1013,  had  birds  which  turned  with  the  wind  at 
the  tops  of  the  masts,  163. 

Tares f  variif  vairuSy  &c.  doubtful  meaning  of,  220. 

Vasa  stannetty  vessels  tinned  in  the  inside,  1 3. 

VencBy  turf-bogs,  500. 

Ventilogiuniy  151. 

Vessels  of  tin,  where  discovered,  33. 

Vestisjibrinay  what  it  meant,  224. 

Vetches  prejudicial  to  the  health,  261. 

Vexillie  axidjlammulcef  161. 
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W. 

Wanti,  summer  gloves,  228. 

Water  for  hardening  steel,  ^d-S. 

Watson,  Dr.,  his  experiment  on  tinning,  30. 

Weathercocks,  very  old^  159. 

Werk,  meaning  of  the  term,  10. 

Wetterhahuy  a  weathercock,  151. 

Whea^,  attempts  made  to  plant  it  in  the  time  of  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  53. 

Winds,  little  noticed  by  the  ancients  in  the  infancy  of  navi- 
gation, 145 ;  four  only  mentioned  by  Homer,  ibid. 

Winter-cresses  among  those  plants  formerly  cultivated  but 
no  longer  esteemed,  260.  ' 

Winter  gloves  of  the  Persians^  204. 

Wire-screens  wove  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  and  still  pre- 
served in  churches  in  Germany,  309. 

Wootz^  supposed  to  be  the  forrum  candidum^  a  present  of 
which  was  made  to  Alexander  in  India,  248. 

X. 

Xenodockiunif  meaning  of,  449 ;  establisl)ment  of  Xenodo" 
chia,  ibid. 

Y. 

Yarranton  says  the  first  tinning  was  made  in  Bohemia,  41. 


Z. 

Zimnier^  meaning  of,  211. 

Zinc,  or  bismuth,  called  for  a  long  time  i^arcasite  or  lead, 
21." 


THE  JEND. 


IVmted  by  S.  Hamilton ,  Weybridge,  Surrey. 
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